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THE HESIDENCE OF THE POPE. 

O IMPLE as my own dwelling may be, I 
^^ should not wish to exchange it for 
that of the pope. We there find nothing 
but immense rooms and saloons, plastered 
with brick-stones, sparingly furnished, and 
covered with indifferent paintings on the 
yralh. -Here the head of the catholic reK- 
gion lives in all his pious humilitj/^ 

Monte Cavallo has been preferred to the 
other papal palaces on account of the salu- 
brity df it? air, and with very good reason ; 
but I am astonished at its comfort having 
been neglected in such a degrei?. Wa do 
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R£SrD£NC£ OF THE POFB. 

not find a single chair here ; but hundreds 
of wooden benchei^^ without any cushions 
on them^ and the seats of which serve also as 
drawers to lock something up in. They ar6 
painted marble-grey; and on each of them 
stand the words Ptiis VII, Pontifex Maxi-' 
mus, in order to remind us of their being 
in the newest Roman fashion. 

A long gallery is hung with painted 
colossal angels; that either leer on the aston* 
i^hed visitor^ or frighten him by stretching 
against him their distorted limbs. A 
Uadonna of Carlo Maratti^ and a paint- 
ing by Titian^ hang in a saloon in which a 
single chair behind a table marks out the 
spot where the pope eats his solitary dinner 
at noon. 

The chapel-room is well painted in fresco 
by Guidd. The artist has chosen the do- 
mestic life of the Holy Virgin for his sub* 
ject. We discover Mary at her needle- 
work^ sewing swaddling-clothes ; and be- 
hind her some pretty little angels looking 
on with such eagerness as if they were 
anxious to learn how to do it themselves.— 
Au inscription oa a marble plate^ meatioa- 


YALACS OF TRfe CBSAWft. 9. 

mg fliat tbe fagithre king of Sardinia witk 
his family had received the sacrament from 
the hand of the pope himself in this room^ is 
eonsidered as very important. 

The most valuable objects in this palace^ 
are the antiques lately found at Ostia; 
which have been set up in a long and wide 
gallery, but rather confusedly. The bust 
of a youth among them is excellently 
done^ and undoubtedly the work of a great 
master. The,ren)ainder do not equal it, 
and are of more recent date though o£ 
Grecian marble, that being not so expensive 
in this sea-port as the marble of Carara. 

I have not been so fortunate as to behold 
his holiness the pope himself:, and to kiss 
his slipper. He had left his dominions to 
refresh 'the^ laurel of the French hero bjf 
the beneficial dew of his 'hlesslng, and to 
assist Buonaparte to bury the reoollectioi^ 
of his deed$ under a. crown. 

TH£ PALACS OF TH£ CESARS. 

Th£ palace of the Cesars offers only n^a* 
jcstic ruins to the eyc» U^Q. RQmulq% 


4 PALACE OF 

when a child, once pleyed. Augustus "built 
a palace on this spot ; after having long 
dwelt in the modest Hortensian house, till 
it was consumed by fire, A laurel-tree 
stood at the entrance of his new palace, 
which was of greater value to him than all 
the triumphal arches erected in his honour ; 
for upon it was hung^ a crown of oak, on 
account of his having saved the lives of 
many Koman citizens. He establish- 
ed also a celebrated library here; the 
architecture of which I cannot conceive, if 
it be true that a colossal bronze statue of 
Apollo, fifty feet high, was erected in the 
saloon, as Pliny says. This saloon must 
have been of an immense size. 

Tiberius and Caligula enlarged this pa- 
lace. The latter built its front towards the 
Forum ; and a bridge to the Capitoline 
mount, which rested on eighty marble 
pillars. — Nero, for whom nothing was suf- 
ficiently extensive, added to it the Celian 
and Esquiline mounts; laying them out in 
gardens, seas, woods, and villages. It was 
now destroyed by fire, and Nero afterwards 
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bailt his golden house ; the portico of 
which, consisting of three rows of pillars, 
extended to the length of a thousand paces 
(a mile), an4 which the uncients praise 
without bounds. The tyrant, after having 
finished it, is said by Suetonius to have ex- 
claimed : *' Now at last I have a house 
for a man to live in." After his death, thfe 
palace was repaired by Domitian ; but Ves- 
pasian and Titus separated from it all the 
ground beyond the Palatine mount, in or- 
der to build on the spot the Coliseum, the 
temple of Peace, and the bath of Titus. 
The Vandals, under their king Totila, 
destroyed the imperial palace ; but its ve-» 
nerable ruins still remind us of its forme* 
existence. We wander here through sub-» 
terranean vaults, among the remains of 
grand porticoes, of high walls, and broken 
arcades. Every where we discover little 
shrubs of luxuriant growth between the 
clefts and crevices of the walls, and the fer- 
tile ground has been in some places used 
for a garden. It is a noble picturesque 
scene, but it wakes us to melancholy.--.* 


9 PALACE OF THE CESAE9* 

How xnomentoiis were the affairs trans* 

acted here; and how often has the fate 

of the world been divided on this spot 

whihre now a thorn wounds my hand ! 

How often has the voice of love cheered 

that solitade where now the screech-owl 

Vas chosen its retreat ! How often has ani« 

fiitton tortur<^d the breast of the proud Ro* 

man hero^ where a gardener's family, in rags 

ntow -cultivates a small tract of ground ! 

* I cfimbed up -one of- the^ eminences, on 

wliich some inosaic painting had been pre-. 

ierved, A noble view presented itself, l 

discovered'Still the grand tmcient ctious un-^ 

ier my feet, t^ougti-iioW' changed into a» 

gardfen. Opposite I saw the badi of Cara-^ 

calfff^; ori'the^left'^the majestic ColiseumTf 

not far from it the temple of Peace ; and; it 

my eyes had wandered over the whole 

space, at its end t siioulS liave seen the 

mauii^eiini iJf^'M^eteMa; arid •> 'hundred 

dther tra^hi^iili 'of Honhii tdmb*s, ^'No trai 

f eileV '^h6uld"f^ftV%fe rftfticu^y ' bf procuf- 

fng himsielf tJiis VieW iti tW i*ray in •ivfcfeh I 

did*" ''■'■* -'*"• '^' ;',.-'..' »» #:•■•.,. ,*: 
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THEATRE OF MARCELLCS. 

W£ should be ignorant of ijie dimen* 

sions of this theatre^ if Vitruvius bad no^ 

Exactly described them^ for very little o£ 

it ia left^ and tbis little is not wortb thc} 

trouble of going to see. The emperor Att«^ 

gustus built it for his nephew Marcellus^ 

and it serves now as the best pattern of the 

Doric and Ionic orders of architecture. It 

contained thirty thousand spectators, an4 

six hundred wild beasts sprinkled it witbk 

their blood at its consecration. It wai 

changed into a citadel during the warlike^ 

times of the middle ages; and at last con* 
verted into a palace, which now oelongs to* 

tW Orsini family. 

•s 

ft 

FORTICO OF OCTAVIA. 

NoTHiH^ remains of the portico of 
Octavia, dedicated by Augustus to his 
noble sister^ but the entrance ; where we 
f annot stay without disgust, on account of 
the modern market for meat kept here, 
which filtn the air with a pestilential stench. 


( • ) 


MAUSOLEUM OF AUGUSTUS. 

. The remains of this mausoleum do not 
give an adequate idea of its ancient mag- 
nificence. Nothing now exists of it but 
the cylindrical spot in the centre, which 
has beeu tranformed into a theatre for bull- 
fights and fireworks. — ^This place measures 
J 32 feet in diameter. Five elevated rows 
of stone benches run along the circus ^ 
over them is a range of boxes, higher up 
a spacious gallery, and the sky forms the 
only covering. As all the. theatres are shut 
at Rome during summer, the inhabitants 
indemnify themselves by forty-five bull* 
fights and twenty-seven fireworks and illu-» 
minations. The fireworks must certainly 
be indifferent, there not being sufficient 
room. here; but the illuminations are said 
to be \ery pretty.. Weonust not, however; 
recal to our memory, that'tlie ashes of 
Augustus, Marcellus, Agrippa, and Ger- 
manicus, lie buried here. The. Roman 
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ladies have forgotten it long ago : and find 
, great >. pleasure in examining the half* 
naked pugilists that venture, their life 
against the beasts and sometimes lose it ; or 
are frequently wounded^ and sprinkle the 
ground ivith their blood. A grove serving 
as a public walk surrounded this mausoleum 
in ancient times^ but no trace of it is left. 

VARIOUS EDIFICES AND RtJINS. 

The temple of Bacchus lies at some dis- 
tance from Rome. Its external form is 
pretty well preserved ; which is that of a 
rotunda^ not very lai'ge : it serves now as a 
church, dedicated to St. Constantia. Some 
beautiful ruins near this temple are said to 
be the remains of an ancient riding-house, 
of Constantine. — Yet 1 must not be guilty^ 
of dissimulation. It should be known, 
therefore, that there lived once a very 
learned man, with the learned and bar- 
barous name of Borrichius; who proved 
beyond contradiction, that ^^ the temple of 
Bacchus'' had not been a temple of Bac 
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chu8 : '' for^'' said this doctor^ '' the christians 
too liked grapes ; and the pressing of grapes . 
was a symbol of rcsarrectiou widi them, 
similar to the whale of Jonah/' The 
learned man, to pat it beyond all donbt^ 
undertook a journey to Achen, in order to 
examine the tomb of the emperor Charles ; 
and being convinced that the rape of 
Proserpine delineated there signified im- 
mortality^ he was equally convinced that 
the temple of Bacchus was originally no- 
thing else but a baptisterv of Constantine^ 
and the pretended riding-ground near it a 
convent. 

The beautiful ruins of a temple dedicat(^d 
to Minerva Medica have been treated in 
ajimilar manner by the pseudo-critics^ 
though for once they have not declared it a 
christian church, A man had better count 
the turnips in a fields than attempt settling 
the differences about ruins with these men. 
Parts of the cupola supported by some 
pillars^ and hanging over our head, present 
themselves; but we cannot walk under 
them without some danger^ for even by 
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raising our voice too high we perhaps may 
loosen some atones and bring them down 
upon our head. The whole temple lies in the 
middle of a vineyard^ and many valuable 
statues have been found in its vicinity. 

This vineyard includes also the tombs of 
the family of Aruncius^ which have been 
called pigeon-houses on account of their 
being divided from each other in a man* 
ner somewhat similar to those objects. By 
means of torches we may descend into 
a hole to nearly twenty feet in depths 
where we find several tombs provided 
with inscriptions. On the cielings are 
still some remains of paint.-^^From this 
hole we may go deeper, to another similar 
one. Some paort of it had been dug up by . 
order of the apostolic government ; when' * 
human bones, um8> lamps, and sepulchral > 
vases, were discovered at a depth of fifteen; . 
feet farther. I found that every thing had) ! 
been taken away already, except the humaaf 
bones. I could not, however^ refrain from 
pilfering the scull of an Araticius, exhibit^ 
ing even now a very fine set of teeth* 
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On our return we may cast a look on 
ivbat are called the trophies of Marius; 
though they are in reality nothing but the 
remains of the grand reservoir for the Julian 
aqueduct that provided the Esquiline mount. 
The baths of Livia are found in the Farne- 
sian garden; but we shall repent visiting 
them^ as they are nothing but a few cham- 
bers deep under ground^ difficult of access^ 
wet, damp, and cold. Having descended 
into them by the light of a torch, we find 
after all nothing but some ornaments and 
paintings on the ceiling, which surprise us 
by the freshness of their colours, and parti- 
cularly the blue. The gilding is also visi- 
ble in some parts : but were it covered with 
solid gold, eveiy friend of pure air should 
hasten away and take a seat on the beauti- 
ful terrace, which exhibits all round the 
ruins of ancient palaces. A large piece of 
marble has been placed here to serve as a 
table, and several fragments of pillars stand 
round it instead of chairs. Foreigners 
often choose this beautiful spot to breakfast 
in. 
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A temple of Claudius^ or of Bacchus^ or 
of Faunus, (for^the connoisseurs differ>) has 
been changed into St. Stephen's church • 
It is a perfect rotunda ; and its fifty-eight 
Ionic pillars give it a majestic appearance, 
though they are not all of the same size. 
Pomeranzio has painted the inside of the 
walls with the most dreadful tortures^ by 
which the primitive christians aspired to 
martyrdom ; and on the middle of the altar 
stands the model of some churchy which 
looks like the tower of Babel^ and absolute- 
ly disfigures the whole building. 

At the entrance of another church in this 
neighbourhood^ we see an antique little 
ship of marble, from which we may learn 
how the ancients built their vessels. It 
was probably the consequence of a vow 
made i- in danger |of shipwreck, and the 
church bears hence the name Maria in na^ 
vietta. Some critics, however, believe that 
Pope Leo the Tenth, whose name is in- 
scribed on the pedestal, set up this boat 
,after escaping some dangers at sea. 
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Of the assemMy-room of the senators^ 
Curia SofltifUfa, which formerly stood here, 
Bothing has remained hot -a few ruins. 
The venerable seats of the Reman senators 
were compelled to yield t0'a4;huioh of St. 
John and St. Peten 

As little exists of the trimnphal arch of 
Dolabella^ and of a temple of Venus and 
Gupid : the ^power of Love could not de- 
fend itself against fbe all-consuming rage 
of christian piety. The how and quiver of 
Oupid have vanished ; but a full third-part 
of the holy cross, a nail from the same, two 
thorns from the crown of Christ, and a 
small piece of the sponge which was given 
him to drink from oh the cross, are ptesei-v- 
ed in their stead. Even the earth in one 
chapd has been brbtight from Jenisal'eni; 
— Ladies are only permitted «6' Visit thSs 
chapel on the 20th of May; but for what 
reason, the pope alone can tell : >he will also 
explain why no siale person is allowed to 
enter it on that day. I cannot imagfne^ 
unless it is that they fiear the atchn'ei^^ of 
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Cupid and hk f«ir Ukoiker, its Ibrmer ioha^ 
i>itaiits — ^Tbe conveat is a haadsooie l>oiId« 
log, and is kept clean. A Iay*brotber of 
the i^e of seventy-four, but still active and 
very dvil^ serves as guide ; bat complains 
occasionally of the great dimiaution in the 
number of idlers, on account •f their for* 
Aer revenues from Milan being stuped 
since the revolution. 

The windows of the convent command 
the view of the cloister^gardens; formerly 
the amphitheatrum castrtnse, where the Ro* 
man soldiers used to exercise in presence 
of the emperor. The outer walls of this 
amphitheatre are still visible, and a number 
«f fragments lie dispersed. 

Returning hence we may pass the tri- 
umphal arch of Galienus without looking 
«p, by which we shall be no losers. 

TBM^JLB.OF FBM ALB FOKTUNE« 

This templle really merits preservation. 
When Coriolanus threatened his country at 
Ihe head of an army of Volscians^ his mo* 
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thier and his wife proceeded to his catnp> to 
interfere for Rome, He relented^ and this 
temple. was huiU in commemoration of the 
«vent. A statae of Female Fortime wa3 
tereolDd here^w^ich no unmarried Roman 
woman was permitted to touch. It was mi- 
raculousi^ and had praised with a loud .yo^<;e 
the matrons who svbduied the resolution of 
Coriolaaus, 

The temple is^constmctedof asort of brick- 
«7ork^ is of a quadrangular form^ and deco* 
rated with pilasters. Part of its architecture 
-discovers a more i^fined taste; and hence 
aometrf the learned ai% of opinicm that the 
wife of Marcus Aurelius had it repaired. 


FlTRAMID OF CESTIUS* 


J. 


-•' This is a sepuli^hral monument fav too 
magnificent for a man who was only inspec*- 
tor of the feastrin honour of the Gods. Yet, 
no douVt, he was rich ; arid "besides, he or- 
dered this monument by his .will, as'the in- 
scription tdTr us. '^If somewhat resembles 
the l^yptian pyramids} bu^. measures, U? 
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feet only in lengthy and each of the walls 
25 in diameter. There is a large room Id the 
middle^ where the ashes of Cestius were de- 
posited. The paintings of this inner room 
have been effaced. It ought not to be t(» 
gotten^, that this immense work was com- 
pleted in three hundred and thirty days. 
Half of it lies within the city gates^ and the 
other half beyond them. The ground con- 
tiguous to the latter part i^ more interesting 
to foreigners than the pyramid itself, for it 
is the bucial-place of all foreign protcstants. 
/ Many of them find an early grave in this 
unhealthy capital^, and we may read well- 
known names on such of the scattered tomb- 
stones as have escaped the bigot fury of the 
Romans ; for these deluded men make war 
even against the tomb-stones of the heretics^ 
being prevented from profiming the dead 
bodies by the papal guard that always ac« 
companies their boriai. To avoid exciting 
the notice of the populace^ the protestants 
are not allowed to light the toivhes till near 
the pyramid. No priait fbllom in the pro- 
cession : but a frietid tribes kii place, and 
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bestows his last pious^wishes and blessings 
upon the deceased. 

I expected to find a romantic spot, but was 
disappointed ; it is nothing but a green 
planted with small trees here and there. Yet 
I prefer this to the practice of the modem 
Romans; who dig large holes in their 
churches, into which the dead bodies arc 
thrown without coffins till the hole is full. 
After fifty yean these places are opened 
again, and a pestilential stench proceeds 
from them. Those who live in the neigh- 
bourhood suffer greatly by it: as count 
KhevenhuUer, the imperial ambassador, late- 
ly experienced ; for his palace smelled for 
several days like a burial-vault. 

TEMPLES OF VESTA AND OF MALE 

FORTUNE. 

The former has been magnificent and 
beautiful, but is no more so. Twenty 
fluted Corinthian pillars of Parian marble 
stand round the building still, but walls of 
brick-stones have been built between them. 

The latter^ one of the most antique tern- 
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'|>les at Rome^ has shared a similar fate. 
Servius TuUius was its founder. It was not 
built of marble. The Armeoian christians 
are now in possession of it. 

HOUSE OF PILATE. 

- Not far from the last^mentioned temple 
we see the house of PiLnte as it is called, 
which no more belonged to Pilate than it 
does to me. Even an inscription informs 
us of its having been built in the fourth 
century. Many fragments of ancient build-* 
ings have been made use of for the building, 
and have been put in as good order as possi- 
ble ; hence the whole bears a strange ap- 
pearance. 

4 

CITADEL OF ST. MICHAEL. 

I HAVE not seen this citadel. A permis- 
sion for the purpose must be previously ob- 
tiiined from the cardinal minister^ and as it 
contains nothing very remarkable, I declin- 
ed this trouble. I should have wi^faed^ 
however, to examine the room where the 

c 2 
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famous Cagliostro ended his life; he has cc^ 
rcred the walls entirely with written remarks^ 
some of which are curious and interesting. 
Thk place WAS filled with prisoners, as usual. 
This structure^ owes' its origin to the im- 
mence tomb of the eifipei'or Adrian ; and its 
most valuable statues, having been used as 
catapults against the besiegers, lie now bu-> 
ried in the Tiber, The ancieiVt orimmehf, 
an immense pine-<ipple of gilt bronze (the 
symbol of mourning among the ancients); 
is now visible iri the garden of the Vatican*. 
The archangel Michael, who ' resembles 
rather a colossal owl than a celestial being', 
has now tklceti up the spot of this orna^ 
iMnt ; and where ' once stood magnificent 
pillars^ we now see loop-holes for firing mus- 
ketry throagh. 

BATB OF CARACALLA. 

1 FI.ATTBE myself that I shall not displease 
my readers by a few words on the baths of 
the ancients, so frequently mentioned. 

We must not imagine that the Romans 
were early acquainted with the now*famed 
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luxury and majg;i^^9ence of their bathing- 
places. They learnt thcise from the Greek^^ 
but soon surpassed their masters. The en* 
trance into the public baths wa# either free 
or obtained for a trifle. For a ^uadrans^ a 
person was allowed to stay half an honr in 
the bath. 

As long as modesty prevailed at Rome^ 
the sexes bathed separately ; but under the 
profligate emperors they mixed tog/ether : 
yet many of the emperors prohibited this^ 
though others expressly, sanctioned the 
abuse. Adrian used to bathe promiscuous)^ 
with people of all sorts. How difier^nt 

^ ^ , le 

ruled then, before the establishment of eu- 
<]uette ! . . ' 

Rome was very populous^ and bathing 
was a favouifite ^custom. A number of bath* 
ing-places were therefore requisite; and 
Publius Victor :COup^.. si^te^ .and 

eight hundred and nftv-si;^ cold baths, be* 
sides sixteen thousand reservoirs and ponds 
where people i^ight learn^tp swin^.. ,,^ ^ 

Vitriivius has inCormed us of the con- 
atruction of the warm bathing-houses^ 
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which were called therma. A place ex-* 
posed to the sun was chosen for them ; and 
their windows looked all towards the south 
or the west^ as the Romans preferred to 
hathe in the afternoon during sunshine.. 
Three copper cauldrons were fastened in 
the centre of the bathing»rooms^ one above 
4inother: they commonicated by pipes^ and 
the lower one rested on an oven. The 
person bathing in the adjoining chamber 
could draw water from each of the caul- 
drons^ which were of different temperatures. 
The giound floor of the whole was warmed by 
pipes^ and a warm air was conducted also 
into the chambers by the same means. 

While in the warm bath^ it was a custom 
to be rubbed with perfumed oils; partly 
from luxury, and partly from an idea of 
thus adding to the flexibility of the limbs. 
Before bathing, the Romans amuFed them- 
selves by throwing the discus, or by run- 
ning or wrestling in the large halls or sa- 
Joons built over the bathing-houses. To 
open their skins, they used brushes of hair^ 
fcnd sometinies ^ven of wire. 

Seneca gives us a description of the mag- 
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nificence of these places. He had only a sin- 
gle bathing-room^ though a rich man : '^ But. 
who would bathe thejpe nowi'^ exclaimed 
the philosopher. " How poor would he 
think himself^ whose hathiag*room was not 
laid with precious marble ! costly tables 
of Alexandrian and Numidian marble 
must also be placed there. The water- \ 
basons are adorned with glass^ and the 
stone thessinusy used onJy as an ojnament 
of temples in former times* £v^ ple- 
beians must have the cocks on, tbeir 
pipes of pure silver already^ and the freed- 
men must have pillars and statues. They 
make artificial waterfalls^ and lay out th<^ 
ground -floor with precious stones." Sta- 
tius^ another classic author, reports their 
having changed the leaden water-pipes into 
silver ones already, and having gilt the sil- 
ver ground-floor. 

At present, nobody has any idea of thii| 
luxury. All the bathing^houses lie in 
ruins. Of the bath of Caracalla some mar 
jestic remains still exist : but. the pleasure 
of viewing them is lessened by the previous 
trouble tiecessary for this purpose^ as wf 
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must give notice to the keeper of the key 
the evening before^ and fetch bim the nejit 
morning in our earria^e. The man is im* 
deed very polite^ and refutes ev«ry,peciuii.^. 
ary gift ; but yet bis 'company is somewhat 
unwelcome. The plttndors commii^djhj^, 
^hired lacqueys who were formeily tsusted 
ivilh the keyj rendered this alteratioo nacesi^ 
-sary. ,. 

The bath df Dioclesian was anciently 
greater than that of Caracalla; but its ruins . 
liave almost vanished^ while the lattur stiU 
exhibits a most noble spectacle. All the 
walls are standing: (he vaulted roofs only 
are gone. Nothing can be moie.pictit- 
resque than 'this scene. Evei^ where we 
still discover the pipes of the aqueducts* 
Instead of marble and bronze, we see the 
ivy creeping up <the walls, and large trees 
and shrabs growing promiscuously in the sa- 
loons. — ^The bathing- rooms themselves are 
under ground, and me wander only in the 
saloons formerly destined to gymnastic exei*-- 
cises. One of these, 188 feet in length, and 
'138 in breadth, vaulted and receiving its 
light .from the cieling, was the astonishment 
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^f the ancient and is the despair of our mo- 
dent architects. [ 

Wh mtc^ hscetid these ruins on a dtair- 
■ case^ very ckich decayed. I Tentyrcd to do 
so;^!^^^©!^^ nit advise my reader to fol- 
Iow^&e^e3taII)lp^e^^i^lIess he^is proof against 
gidl9iness» SAfter having mounted ' about 
twenty yafflii'Hhe staircase cases ;^ and we 
must climb up on ladder^ in different direp* 
*tionSy always seeing a precipicje l>efore our 
tyes. If -we nslip, we are lost. We now 
again find the staircase^ and by its means 
reach a large spot overgrown with shrubs 
and grass. It is here more dangeirous than 
before: for the shrubs cover a precipice, 
and a small path only leads round it ; and 
on both sides we look down from a giddy 
height. A person unacquainted with the 
^pot, who should walk Straight forward, 
would be lost without recovery. I stopped 
here; not being sufficiently curious to ven- 
ture my neck for the sake of examining a 
wnall piece of mosaic, which is preserved j^ 
and now serves as the only rewardof the ad- 
venturous visitor. — On our return we ac- 
'guire astill better acquaintance with our-daa- 
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gers ; for the staircase being spiral^ and the 
company walking generally above each 
other's heads^ those who go first move un- 
der a continual rain of small stones^ loosen- 
ed by those who follow. A large stone is 
equally liable to be thus detached^ particu- 
larly after a shower of rain ; and .may thus 
kill the curious stranger. I am surprised at 
hearing of accidents of this sort so rarely 
happening. 

The whole inner part of the bath of Cara- 
cal la is covered with fragments of marble. 
The celebrated Farnesian Hercules done by 
the Athenian sculptor Glycon^ and the Far- 
nesian bull^ were found here. Some iron 
bars are fastened outside of the walls^ for 
those who have a mind to climb up them ; 
but I had lost my taste for climbing. 

The thatched straw huts for the watch- 
men in the vineyards^ adhering here and 
there to the walls^ form a curious contrast 
with these massy ruins. We gathered a 
nosegay of field-flowers among the marble 
fragments. 


( «7 ) 


TA^RIOUS BUlim. 

Contiguous to the bath of Caracalla^ we 
discover the niches of a rotunda that for- 
merly serred as a temple of Diana. 

Hence we proceeded to the sepulchre of 
Metella; a round tower of immense qua- 
drangular stones, and with walls of such 
thickness as may bid defiance to all the fu- 
ture ravages of time. We expected to find 
a spacious room inside, but were greatly dis- 
appointed ; for these walls, covering almost 
the whole space of eighty-nine feet in dia- 
meter, leave within them only a small spot 
for a burial-place. The sarcophagus has 
been taken away ; and stands in the yard of 
the palace Farnese, where it is of scarcely 
any effect. The upper part of the sepulchre 
has been used as a castle during the civil 
^ars of Italy, and resembles now a strong 
Gothic tower. An echo repeating words 
»^x different times, is another curiosity of 
this place. 

Passing a large meadow, we reach the an- 
cient circus of Caracalla. Though one of 
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'the smallest^ it gives us a correct idea of the 
•construction of «^iese places. The surround* 
ing arched walls^ (be goal -fmrlaj^ the small 
|>artitron wall (9fima) dividing the circus, 
the. gate from which the conqueror proceed* 
«edj all are still in existence. In the thick 
twalk w« discover large hollow pots,; which 
were intended partly .to lessen t{ie weighty 
and partly ito^assist in filling them i^p.— ^Se- 
veral insignificant ruins are «till visible in 
the vicinity^ which are pretended to have 
been the stables- of the cireusy and the<tombs 
of the family Servilian, &c. 

We now 'have not fiir to gQ,«to find king 
.Numa with his nymph Egeria : but we must 
•submit to walk the greater;part of the way 
'through a vineyard ; the unpolite prince its 
owner (whose name I have happily forgot* 
ten) having. prohibited the entrance of car- 
riagesupon his gi*ound^ though there is a fine 
road through .it. The ground is hardly 
4vordi seeing, and is remarkable only for its 
antiquity. It was filled with water when I 
was there. In the back-ground w.e discover 
a broken figure, and the niches are said to 
' liave formepty contained the statues of the 
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Muses. Wh^p I entered the grotto^ a quail 
and a waf^r-benstarted^i the: latter sought 
refuge uj^dec a 8tone;,.i^nd;tl^e other directed 
her course lb ^Roinei \ . : \ ' y 

In the viue Yard, thr^^gh,, which we wm\ 
we discover : a small (^b^rch> of*^St^'Ui- 
ban, which had heeo. a^.> teoipte of 'Baocbiksji 
or rather of th^ ^^36^. fpic Corinthianr' 
pillars only anuouucq.itg aocieot appTopria^* 
lion. . . ' 

THB PALACB <MbSTlNlANr; 

This palace has been built upion the ^n^ 
eieni bath of Nero,.and o^ostof the antiques 
which it coatains are said to have been 
£)unid here. This assertion^ however^ is hi^ 
deed no compliment to^ Nero's taste: for I 
am tempted to call the palace merely a lutlr-^ 
ber-bouse for antiquarians^ and particularly 
since the reigning prince has scdd the best 
pieces^ (a Minerva with.a> snake,. and the fo- 
Bious bas-relief of a nyoyph givhig Jupiter 
drink from a horn of the goat .AdUalthea) to 
Lucien Buoniqparte* 

A beautiful head pf ApoS^ h» been in 
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great danger of being lost also. Paretti the 
sculptor had been employed by the prince 
to restore some antiques: when he was to 
be paid, he declined money, and very civil- 
ly declared that he would be satisfied with 
an indifferent antique head standing any 
where in a corner. The prince, who knows 
as little of art as a negro, rejoiced at this 
cheap bargain, and gave up the head of 
Apollo with pleasure, which the cunning 
sculptor immediately sold to lord Bristol for 
A hundred and fifty ducats. Some days 
afterwards the prince and lord Bristol met 
in company ; when the latter, quite enrap- 
tured with his new acquisition, informed the 
prince that he had purchased the best piece 
of his whole collection. The prince at first 
doubted; but after having consulted some 
artists, he was almost raving; bis vanity was 
offended. Lord Bristol was so polite as to 
return the statue for the sum which he had 
paid, and it is now the most valuable of this 
whole collection of antiques. 

The prince, at one time^ being in want of 
money, sold the four best paii^tings pf hi* 
.whole collection; and amox^ others tlie ce* 
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lebrated Murder of the Innocents^ by Pons- 
silt. The rest of the paintings arc not very 
remarkable. Two Holy Families^ by Ra- 
phael and Andrea del Sarto, are beautiful : I 
suspect they are both by the last-mentioned 
master ; for in this gallery^ as indeed every 
'where in Roipe, they give what names they 
please to pictures. I shall name a few of 
the best pieces^ without tiring the reader 
with a description of them. A Holy Fa^ 
mily by Sasso Ferrato, the charming painter 
of Madonnas ; a Christ before Pilate, and a 
St. Peter in prison by Gerard delle Notte 
(Honthorst) who like the owls only flew out 
at night; a St. John by Dominichino; a 
veiled Venus by Titian, &c. A painting by 
Corregio strikes by the strange piety of the 
subject. Cupid, the symbol of profane love, 
lies prostrate on the ground, and bis arrows 
are broken ; his conqueror. Spiritual Love, 
armed cap-a-pee, and a ilaming sword in his 
hand, stands by and threatens him. Yet I 
fear the broken arrows of the little god will 
wound deeper than the sword of his antago- 
nist. The palace is furnished badly and 
viiiiout taate : as usual, w;e met some balda- 


chins ; fof^ as players on the stage are fon^ 
of strutting with star and riband on their 
eoats^ the Italian princes exhibit on every 
occasion their baldachins; under which 
they affect to give audiences. 

A PILGR1MA6SW 

« 

The church and convent of St. Onolfirio 
contain some fine paintings : but these did 
not attract me ; I had only come on a pil* 
grimage to the tomb of Tasso^ This great 
poet died in 1395 in this convent^ at an age 
of no more than 51. My never-forgotten 
friend and master ihe good Mas«us attainr- 
ed exactly the same age ;. and the recollec- 
tion of this circumstance mingled sadness 
and grief with the veneration I felt on ap- 
proaching Tasso's tomb. .Oil«entering the 
cliarch it it 4ieen on the left hand^ as well as 
kis picture^ of which alas ! the colours have 
fadled and become dark through age. The 
liatin inscription is beautifol and affecting. 
Ijt b«gin» '^ Torqnato Tasso.'' How much 
glory ift expressed by this nane ! After a 
few but energetic words in praise ofiiia me^ 
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tits, we are told : *' Cardinal Bovilaqua or- 
dered this tomb to be erected to him^ that 
Rl$ who in his life-time filled the whole 
world with his fame, might in death like- 
wise be sought and honoured in a venerable 
place !" 

In the library of the convent, which I vi- 
sited afterwards, an autographical letter of 
Tasso's is still preserved in a glass case. I in- 
stantly recognized the hand, which I had so 
often studied at Naples. The letter began 
with these words : '* Friendship has nothing 
better to give than its own self/' I should 
have copied it, if the illegibility of the cha- 
racters and want of time had not prevented 
me. I also found here a bust of Tasso, 
formed on his body after his death : it does 
not resemble any of the bust^and^portraiis 
of h,im tliat I had seen before;. ,. hs^ias^fJie 
, not allowed to ent^r ^his- coa,vent, hut the 
monks were so abli£.iQg as to p^ermit jtqe^tD 
send the hmt t(^ the church £9^ t\xt liospf^e- 
tion of my wife.. Swie other-, relief ^f 
Ta3so are l;ept. here; itliey were a jtQvh|l 
fipely.woven of the |>9>rk' of trees;' an ^artU- 
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en pot with sand to dry the ink; an4 ^ 
large oval piece of heavy wood, -flat on the 
under ^ide : the monks could not tell what 

*■ * • « 

it was ; I conjecture that Ta»so u^ed it to 
keep the paper steady while writing. Hi» 
inkstand had been here formerly ; but du- 
ring the revolution some admirer of the 
great poet had stolen it. I confess the 
temptation came upon me also, and if fortune 
had favoured me, I fear the monks would 
have lost the sand-pot likewise. Indeed 
they do not feel the value of their treasure; 
as they throw it promiscuously into the 
same box with a miniature portrait an() 
some other trinkets that belonged to a car- 
dinal whom nobody knows. In this libra- 
jy I saw likewise a beautiful marble buss 
of Barclay the celebrated author of the Ar- 
genis ; and behind a grate the very inno-^ 
cent prohibited books. To my surprise 
Bossuet's Universal History stood at the 
head of them. Alexander Guidi> another 
Italian poet of some celebrity, is buried yi 
the church of this convent. Why did not 
Gothe, when he wa^ bere^ hang at least 
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6iie laurel wreath on the grave of Tasso f 
Such an act of homage would have well be* 
come him who had been inspired by the- 
Junius of the Italian poet. 

VARIOUS RUINS. 

These are rendered interesting only 
bv the recollection of events and circum- 
Stances connected with them. Among 
these I particularly reckon the bridges* A 
walk on the banks of the Tiber, with the 
Roman History in one's hand, would be 
entertaining, if of the events that once hap- 
pened here, no other memorials existed but- 
single stones. Of the Tiber itself we indeed 
bring with us rather too exal ted an idea : we 
have heard and read so much about it from 
our earliest years, that we expect to see a 
Majestic river, such as the Nerva, but it is 
only a liiiddling stream, not larger than the 
Saala in Thuringia. The epithet ^^jiavus'* 
(yellow) so frequetitly used by the ancients 
it really applicable ; but it is not a beauti- 
ful but diuty yellow. The most jiKu^nt 
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bridge of Rome (a wooden one of course) 
is, or was, the pons sublicius, so called from 
sublices, signifying piles in the Volscian Ian-, 
guage. Ancus Martins built it about one 
hundred and fifteen years after the founda- 
tion of Rome, Antoninus Pius changed it 
into a stone bridge. When the water is 
low, you see some heaps of stones, the re- 
mains of this ancient bridge, above the sur- 
face ; and when the water is high, the 
breakers' strong current between them 
marks the existence of these fragments. 
Here Horatius Codes singly defended the 
bridge agkinst the whole army of Porsenna 
till it was broken down behind him. Here 
the heroic virgin Cloelia swum across the 
Tiber; here the dead bodies of the abhor- 
red tyrants Heliogabalus and Commodus 
were thrown into the river. Frotn this 
bridge the title of the Roman ptiests, and 
of the present popes or Roman pontiffs, virki 
derived; for the ancient Roman priest* 
being charged to maintain an nninteimpted 
public woiship of the gods on both sides i>f 
the Tiber^ and therefore obliged to keep 
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this bridge in good tepair^ were called pon* 
tifices a ponU faciendo,"* 

On the Pons Sublicius a singular religious 
festival used to be celebrated annually on 
the 15th of May. The first Greek colony 
that settled in this country had, in compli 
ange with what they conceived to be tlie 
sense of an oracle, drowned every year 
thirty men in the Tiber. Hercules .abo- 
lished this inhuman custom, by persuading 
the Greeks, tliat the oracle did not demand 
living men, and that the gods would be sa- 
tisfied with puppets in their stead. The 
Romans therefore continued the practice 
of throwing images made pf rushes and 
properl}^ dressed from this bridgj? into the 
Tiber, The consuls, the magistrates, the 
priests, and even the vestal virgins, were 
obliged to be present at the ceremony. 
The second with respect to antiquity, but 
the first which the Romans built of stone, 
was the pons senatorius (now ponte rotto), 
80 called, because the senators were obliged 
to pass it when they went to consult the 
l^ybilline oracles. The river has often de^r 
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fitroyed it. Pope Paul III. ordered Mi- 
chael Angelo to rebuild it^ but died when 
hardly the foundation had been laid. 
Envy deprived Michael Angelo of this 
commission ; and a wretched bungler call- 
ed Biscio removed the durable and excel- 
lent foundation laid by tlie former, ^nd 
substituted a structure of his own planning, 
which was unable to resist the river above 
ten years. It has not been rebuilt since. 
The Pons Fabricius (now called Ponte di 
quatro Capi) still remains with the ancient 
inscription, and leads to a small island of 
the Tiber. Tradition says, that this island 
Was formed by the stoppage of the sheaves 
tut in Tarquin*8 field, which were thrown 
into the river by the enraged people. The 
island was dedicated to iEsculapius, and 
the symbol of that God, the shape of a 
ship, was given to it because the serpent 
was brought hither by sea from Epidaums. 
An obelisk was erected, where the mart 
is usually placed. On the site of the 
xHagnifieent temple of iEscolapius there 
now stands a churc^ dedicated to St, sPar- 
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tbolomew; and on going from the little 
garden of the convent down some steps to 
the river, a serpent sculptured in stone may 
still be discovered when the water is low* 
On the front of the temple was recorded the 
receipt of the antidote which had been 
us^d by Antiochus the Great. The pa- 
tients who resorted hither, were, as in, the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis at Puzzuoli, taught 
to expect the revelation of a remedy in a 
dream, and were obliged to write it down^ 
if they were cured by following the instruc- 
tions thus received. The walls of the teni- 
ple were covered with tablets giving an ac- 
count of these cures. Borrichius has pre- 
served the following one : *' The oracle 
lately commanded a certain blind mah^ 
named Cajus, to approach the altar, to 
bend his knee, to go. from the right to 
the left, to lay five fingers on the altar, 
to press his eyes with his band. He did 
so, and was instantly restored to sight.'* 
.This shews at least, that there was as ihucfi 
knavery and superstition and priestcraft 
anaoDg the ancient Romans as thtre is 
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among us. A great number of sick slaves 
having once been brought hither ia the 
. reign of Claudius^ that emperor gave free- 
dom to all who recovered^ because^ as he 
saidj their masters had taken so little care of 
them. I know countries where the repetition 
of such a decree would be very just. State 
prisoners, under sentence of death, were, by 
order of Tiberius, kept a whole month on 
this island before they were executed. Se- 
veral other celebrated temples likewise stood 
here, consequently the little island was 
once a very remarkable place, and still re- 
mains so from the recollections it excites. 
The Cestian Bridge (Pons Cestius) built Ijy 
Cestius Gallus, leads from the island to the 
opposite shore. The Pons Triumphalisj by 
which the victorious generals returning 
ixQSTL the western provinces used to make 
their triumphal entries, is destroyed, yet its 
ruins however rise above the water. The 
Pons Aelius, now called the Angel Bridge^ 
was built in the reign of Adrian. Clement 
IX. ordered Bernini to place ten indiffer- 
ent statues of angels on it. Triumphant 
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generals are no more to be found at Rome^ 
but angels in plenty. The ten abovemen- 
tioned hold in their hands the instruments 
with which Christ was tortured^ and the in- 
scriptions or mottoes on the pedestals are 
niost ridiculous. ^' In flagella paratus sum" 
and more of the like stamp, which I should 
be ashamed to copy. I shall mention only 
another bridge^ the Pons Milvius (now 
called Ponte MoUo), because M. JEmilius 
Scaurus defrayed the great expence of 
building it out of his private fortune ; al- 
though his father had left him nothing but 
an honourable name and a happy genius^ by 
the exertion of which he raised himself to 
the highest offices of the state. 

Of a temple of Pallas built by Domitian, 
nothing remains but a few Corinthian pillars 
and entablatures with basso relievos; which, 
though considerably damaged, are still of 
great value as works of art, and specimens 
of ancient sculpture. All the rest of the 
building has been dilapidated, or buried 
under ground. More has been preserved of 
the forum of Nerva, Its very high wall> 
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built of immense square stones^ and without 
any cement^ is the admiration of all connois- 
seurs. That every courtier who may hap- 
pen to make the tour of Italy with his gra- 
cious master^ or perhaps read this book, may 
behold these ruins with awe and dread, I 
shall mention an instance of the strict jus- 
tice of Alexander Severus, the sentence 
having been put in execution on this spot. 
Vetronius Turin ns, a courtier, having made 
a trade with the favours of his master, 
and having sold empty promises, was de- 
tected : the emperor ordered him to be sti- 
fled with the smoak of burning straw ; and 
a public crier exclaimed during the execu. 
tion : ^^ fumo punitur quifumum vendidit, 
(with smoke he is punished^ who sold 
smoke). If all deceiving courtiers of the 
present day were punished in the same 
manner, we should soon be compelled to un- 
thatch the cottages of the peasants. The 
place Navona, formerly the Circus Agona- » 
tis, still retains the form of a circus ; for the 
houses around it have been built on the an- 
cient seats. Games were here celebrated ia 
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bonoar of Janus. At present it is adorned 
with several modern fountains and some 
miserable statues by Bernini. Every Sun- 
day in the month of August it is laid 
under water^ when it is much frequented 
by people of all ranks. The rich drive with 
their carriages into the water : the poor re- 
fresh themselves with the cooling air— Not 
far from this circus you find on another pub- 
lic place a fragment of a Menelaus who ik 
carrying a dead Patroclus in his arms ; but I 
must confess that I had this from hearsay 
only^ for in its present mutilated state it is 
impossible for me to conjecture what it repre- 
sented. People that pretend to understand 
it assured me that it must have been a noble 
group. From a taylor living in its neigh- 
bourhood it has received the nickname of 
Pasquin^ and under this title it is well known 
to all the world as the bearer of the lampoons 
by which the popes and the cardinals for- 
merly were complimented. The Romans 
have long ceased to be witty, and their wit- 
bearer Pasquino is betome mute. Close by 
stands the palace of Braschi, nephew of the 
pope^ If hicfa I mention only on account of 
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its marble staircase, it being the largest and 
most beautiful at Rome ; yet this is the only 
good thing of the palace, for there is not a 
single habitable room inside. A vfalk on 
the Tarpeian rock is not very interesting. No 
trace is left there either of the vestal Tarpeia, 
ivho betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, and 
who was murdered and buried there in reward 
of her treachery 5 nor is there any mark of the 
criminals who were thrown headlong down 
the precipice. The rock is indeed no longer 
so high as it originally had been, part of the 
top having been taken away, and the hollow 
filled up; enough however is still left to break 
a person's neck. The bath of Titus offers no- 
thing very remarkable, except some well pre- 
served paintings in arabesk ; in other respects 
they would have little claim to attention, ex- 
cept we bring along with us the recollection, 
that the good Titus was here born and edu- 
cated in a mean house, and therefore loved 
and embellished the spot. 

There is a tradition that these baths were 
first discovered in the timeof Raphael; and 
that after copying the arabesque paintings 
found in them> he bad caused the greater 
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part to be filled up, in order to conceal his 
plagiarism. But this art was sufficiently 
known before from the writings of the an- 
cients, so that Raphael could not have 
claimed the honour of invention. — All that 
is certainly known is that the baths had been 
again filled up, and not re-opened till 1776, 
The famous group of the Laocoon was found 
in the ruins of the baths of Titus. — Here 
flourished once the garden of Maecenas, and 
the poets he here collected around him, and 
to whose immortal works he is indebted for 
the fame he enjoys. — Horace, Virgil, and 
Propertius, inhabited villas in this neighbour- 
hood; and the tower from which Nero beheld 
the conflagration of Rome, whilst he sung 
to hi$ lyre a poem on the burning of Troy, 
was not far distant. 

THE CAPITOL. 

It is no longer the ancient capitol, where 
themagnificent temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
stood,adorned with aquadrigal chariot of gold ; 
and whose steps the victorious generals and 
even the haughty Cellars ascended only on their 
knees ; in whose halls they gave triumphal 
feasts. Here the colossal statue of the Thun- 
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derer formed of pure gold^ once sat upon a stool 
of ivory and gold :***the floor was covered 
with gilt metal: and during a long suc- 
cession of years^ the temple was enriched 
with the spoils deposited by conquerors^ with 
the presents of foreign amb^sadors^ and 
valuable offerings of devout citizens. Here 
the Sybilline books^ esteemed by the Romans 
more valuable than gold^ were kept in a sub- 
terraneous vault ; and a great number of the 
most beautiful statues adorned it more than the 
profusion of precious stones. In its courts 
and porches the eye was attracted by columns 
and tables of silver and other metals^ on 
which have been engraved laws and other 
things interesting to the people, the state, and 
to posterity. Such treasures had here been 
accumulated, that there was scarcely room 
left to pass and re-pass; till at length in the 
670th year of Rome, during the dictator- 
ship of Sylla, the whole temple became a 
prey to the flames. Sylla rebuilt it, and em- 
bellished it with magnificent columns which 
had been brought from a temple in Athens. 
It was again destroyed by fire during tbo. 
fmbukat usurpation of Vitellius. Vespasiaa 
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restored it^ h|it it was again burnt down in 
the reiga of his son Titus« Domitian rebuill 
it ; but with its fate after that period we are 
not acquainted. Tl^e temple of Fidelity 
adjoined that of the Thunderer. Opposite 
to it lay the citadel^ and an eminence where 
the chief priests observed the new moon.. 
Near it was a senate-house^ and a mean 
thatched hut is over the modest dwelling of 
Romulus. A similar h^t, that has belonged 
to king Tatius, stood close to the temple of 
Juno, which was surrounded by a grove 
which had the right of asylum. Bat who 
could enumerate all the temples and remark* 
able edifices, of which the capitol once could 
boast ? Ovid too dwelt there among the Goda 
^ho always remained propitious to him. 

We ascended from the north te the m»» 
dern capitol between two water-spouting 
^ions^ by a flight of steps^ built from a plaa 
V Michael Angelo. On the balustrade at 
top^ stand the colossal statues of Castor and 
Pollux, each of them holding a horse by the 
bridle. Next to them, we saw the trophies. 
of Marius, then two stutues of the sons of 
CoDstamine, wiuch had beeik fonad amon^ 
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the ruins of his baths^ and lastly two mile* 
stones^ only one of which is antique^ and which 
formerly marked the beginning of the Ap- 
pian Way. The other has been decorated 
irith a globe of bronze which, according to 
tradition, enclosed the ashes of Trajan. The 
whole produces a grand effect. As soon as 
we reached the top the beautiful bronze sta- 
tue of Marcus Aurdius on horseback irresis* 
tibly attracted our attention. It is truly^a 
masterpiece, especially the horse, which so 
admirably imitates real life, that Michael 
Angelo, on seeing it, is said involuntarily 
to have exclaimed " March." Why not 
rather '' hak i" for the horse is represented 
as stepping forward. 

To cool the enthusiasm raised by the view 
of this statue, and the recollection of the 
excellent man it represents, we need only 
look for a moment at the wooden cross on 
the wall of the palace. Its history is curious. 
The king of Naples,, quite intoxicated with 
his short-lived triumph, erected it, and or- 
dered an inscription, celebrating in pom- 
pous terms his mighty achievements, whilst 
ijt inveighed bitterly against the French. 
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The premature inscription, as may naturally 
be supposed, has been removed, but the spi- 
. rit of. devotion has preserved the cross from 
the unhallowed touch^of the spoiler. 

Let us hasten by it into the Capitolina 
Museum. From its portico we look into a 
court, whereon a fountain -exposes the river- 
god Rhine, better known by the name of 
Marforius, and celebrated as the bearer of 
many a witty reply to the sallies of Pas- 
quia. Under the poitico we already, met 
with a great number of statues, sarcophagi, 
altars, &c. of very unequal value, for thete 
are among them some very wretched pro- 
ductions of the age of Constantine. A con- 
noisseur directed my attention to a valuable 
basso-relievo, a very ancient specimen of 
Grecian sculpture : it was very much da- 
maged, and I understood nothing of it. I 
coajecture, however, that it may represent/ 
Rhea before Jupiter. The most valuaWer 
piece in .this coUeetion, the sarcophagus of. 
Alexander Severus, has been taken away by. 
the French, and only a cast of it, in plaster. 
ofParisiis now to be^seen here. We now. 
turn t9 th/e right, where ^£v colossal status. 
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of Mars, by mistake called king Pyrrbus, is 
placed, and where a column of Oriental ala* 
baster, fourteen feet high, claims our admi- 
ration. Here is the entrance into a room 
named Canope, because it is quite filled with 
very comical Egyptian statues of black ba- 
saltes. After tarrying a short time in this 
room, the visitor ascends the stair-case, but 
slowly, very slowly ; for the walls on both 
sides contain one of the most interesting 
monuments of antiquity, namely, a plan of 
ancient Rome, engraved on many marble 
tables, which were discovered in the ruins of 
the temple of Remus. Most of them have 
indeed been very much shattered ; several, 
however, are still in a good state of preser- 
vation ; one in particular representing a 
theatre, is not at all damaged. 

Our attention was so engrossed by these 
venerable remains of antiquity, that we al- 
most overlooked two beautiful statues of 
Juno and Pudicitia, which are placed on the 
landing-place. In the anti-room we found 
a great number of epitaphs built into the 
Wall ; three colossal foxes, and an antique 
specimen of mosaic, which is indeed less 
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beautiful thian the modern productions of 
this kind, but these had been with much 
more pains and trouble formed of real stones, 
whilst at present the artist performs his work 
more easily and conveniently, using for hii 
mosaic only coloured compositions. The 
walls of the first saloon exhibit more than a 
hundred curious inscriptions, arranged in a 
chronological order from Tiberius to Theo- 
dosius. In the centre stands a beautiful large 
vase, with basso-relievos in the most ancient 
style : from this vase the saloon has obtained 
its name. 

The second saloon, called the saloon of 
Hercules, because a statue representing him 
conquering the hydra is its chief ornament, 
contains^ like the preceding, many interest- 
ing inscriptions ; the celebrated statue of 
Antinous, that was found in the villa of 
Adrian; the child holding a bearded mask 
before its face ; Cupid and Psyche ; Venus 
and Mars, which are supposed to be por- 
traits ; an excellent Agrippina in the middle 
of the room ; and many others. Three beau- 
tiful antique altars dedicated to the winds. 
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the waves, and to repose, seem to invite ii$ 
here to offer up sacrifices. 

The third magnificent saloon, supported 
hy pilasters, is particularly remarkable on 
account of its containing the Dying Gla- 
diator ; at the side of which an Antinous 
in the costume of an Egyptian priest, a 
couple of Centaurs, 8cc. are placed, and cer- 
tainly appear well to deserve that honour. 
All around many other statues stand, the 
names of which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate. 

The fourth saloon is dedicated to the phi- 
losophers, poets, and orators ; whose busts, 
above a hundred in number, fascinate the eye 
of the literary visitor. Those of Homer, 
Cicero, Socrates, Aristidcs, Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes, and Pindar, are most esteemed 
as masterly productions of sculpture. But 
they must all prove highly interesting to the 
admirer of their works. A statue of Zeno i* 
particularly beautiful. Connoisseurs likewise 
much admire some basso-relievos on the 
walls, especially that representing three faunsj 
preceded by alittl? naked faun. The name 
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of Callimachus is engraven under it, and it 
is supposed to be the same which lias been 
so highly praised by Pliny. 

The saloon of the emperors contains 
eighty-five busts of emperors and empresses. 
The collection, as has already been observ- 
ed, is not so complete as that at Florence. 
A Venus in the middle of the saloon, re- 
sembles the Medicean, and is by many even 
preferred to the latter. Among many sta- 
tues and bas-reliefs in this saloon, we no- 
ticed two of the latter, which are considered 
by the connoisseurs to be masterpieces of 
Grecian art. In one of them (Perseus and 
Andromeda) there is this singularity, that* 
Perseus, in helping the lady to descend from 
the rock, does not lay hold of her hand but 
her arm ; and I could not help smiling, when 
our honest enthusiast, who is himself* aa 
eminent artist, exclaimed : *' This is the 
true heroic manner ; a hero never takes a 
lady by the hand, but always lays hold of her 
Urm.** On bearing this ingenious expla- 
nation, I examined the bas-relief more 
closely, and thought I could plainly disco- 
ver, that the sculptor had chosen this mode 
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for no other reason but beeanse there wn* 
not marble enough here to extend the arm of 
Perseus farther. But thus it usually hap- 
pens with respect to great men in the most 
trifling thing they do, some hidden meaning 
or deep design is suspected, when they were 
compelled thereto by circumstances, or per- 
haps thought not at all about it. 

In the sixth saloon we found, besides a 
couple of hundred of inscriptions taken from 
the tombs of the freed men and women of 
Livia Augusta, a great number of busts, sta- 
tues, sarcophagi, &c. 

The seventh is decorated in the same 
manner : the visitor's attention is here par- 
ticularly attracted by the statue of a faun 
with grapes ; by a bronze vase two feet 
high, from the inscription on which it ap- 
pears, that it had been presented to a Gym- 
naslan by Mithridates ; and lastly, by the 
beautiful mosaic, representing four doves 
sitting on the brim of a cup, which has al- 
ready been praised by Pliny, and has beea 
multiplied by innumerable copies. 

We again descend the stairs to the court 
in front of the Palace of the Conservatoia ; 
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so called because certain gentlemen entitled 
consei-vators of Rome assembled there; but 
whether they actually be what their title im- 
plies, is more than I iran say. In the court 
there are some fragments of immense colos- 
sal statues, and among others a foot, the 
great toe of which is thicker than the body 
of a full-sized man : it is supposed to have 
belonged to the colossal statue of the Sun 
at Rhodes, which was forty-one feet high. 
Behind an iron railing is seen a Triumphant 
Roma^ and two conquered kings in a group. 
Near the bottom of the stair they have 
built into the wall, is a copy of the celebrated 
rostral column, which was erected in the 
Roman forum, in honour to the consul 
Caius Duillius, for having defeated the fleet 
of the Carthaginians. In ascending we saw 
besides a Ui*ania and Thalia, which are ra- 
ther insignificant productions, four beautiful 
bas-i*eliefs representing some transactions in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and likewise 
a Curtitts on horseback, precipitating him- 
self into the flaming gulf. In the first 
sakMMi, Arpino has painted a series of pic- 
tures, the subjects of which are taken from 
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.fioman history^ and which form a singular 
contrast to the statues of some of the popes 
in full pontifical dress^ and in the act of 
.giving their benediction to the people. 

In the second saloon, the subject of these- 
.pictures is continued; and the surrounding 
-objects are rather more in unison, as they 
.have placed here the busts of celebrated 
^apal generals, such as Colonna, and others, 
who of course are likewise Roman heroes. 
But the eye of the visitor dwells with most 
^pleasure on a bronze bust, which is said to be 
;a very good likeness of Michael Angelo. 

In the third saloon there is a beautiful 
bronze statue of one of the slaves who once 
saved Home. 

The fourth saloon must be very interesting 
to the historian of antiquity, as it contains a 
series of the Fasti Consulares down to the 
time of Augustus, which were found on the 
spot where once the Curia Hostilia stood. 

The fifth is adorned with a Holy Family^ 
painted by Giulio Romano. Here too stands 
41 couple of bronze geese, which we were 
told had been made in honour of the geese , 
jvhose cackling saved the capitoL 
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Of the sixth saloon I recollect nothing ex- 
cept that its boasted tapestries appeared to 
be but indifferent^ but the last contains a 
beautiful statue of Hercules of gilt bronze, 
which was found in the ruins of a temple 
dedicated to that demigod. Two other sta- 
tues are likewise rendered interesting by 
the names which have been given them, 
for it is pretended they represent Cicero and 
Virgil. 

After passing through two more rooms 
containing marble tables, which were dug 
out I forget where, and on which the names 
of ancient Roman magistrates are engraven, 
we proceed to the Capitoline Gallery of 
Paintings. 

But I feel no inclination to dwell long on 
this subject, as the collection is neither nu- 
merous, nor wholly composed of master- 
pieces. A Soul hy Guido Reni, is indeed a. 
good picture ; but on viewing it I conld not 
help thinking of the orbis pictus. The paint- , 
er who conceives the idea of painting a soul, 
must surely be without one at that moment,, 
Guido/however, is perhaps not to blame ; for 
injustice to him I must remark, that it is 
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only a nalced human figure, and who knevr 
what he intended to represent by it ? Ariadne 
I and Bachus were likewise attributed to Guido. 

I rather doubt it : fori think that it can hard* 
]y be Guido's colouring, and the invention 
is too jejune. Romulus and Remus suckled 
by a Wolf, a large and beautiful picture, is 
said to have been painted by Rubens. A 
Female Figure by Titian, is intended as a 
representation of Vanity. This ought to be 
written under it, A portrait of Diego Velas- 
quez, painted by himself, is interesting both 
on account of its merits as a picture, and 
particularly on account of the subject ; for 
to my taste, Diego Velasquez is as great a 
painter as any that can be named. 

The second saloon contains still fewer 
pieces of distinguished reputation, nor is it 
even connected with the first. Young paint- 
ers attend here to copy the originals ; and 
these copies, many of which are well exe- 
cuted, are sold very cheap. The Tarpeian 
Rock may indeed have some claim to a visit 
on account of the historical facts connected 
with it: but we found nothing there but a 
kitchen-garden^ with a low wall^ whence 
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once looks down upon the roof of a house.-— 
On the declivity of the Capitoline Mount 
three beautiful pillars^ with their architraves, 
are still standing ; they are all that remains 
of the temple dedicated by Augustus to Ju- 
piter the Thunderer^ out of gratitude for his 
fortunate escape, when a slave before his lit- 
ter was killed by lightning. Near it we saw 
the beautiful ruins of the temple of Concord, 
built by the consul Camillus, to commemo- 
rate the reconciliation between the patricians 
and plebeians. Eight magnificent but unequal 
Ionic columns of Oriental granite, support an 
futablature, ornamented in a very fine style. 

THE TRIUMPHAL COLUMNS. 

If these txiumphal columns had not been 
loaded and disfigured by images of 
saints and crosses, they would undoubted- 
ly serve as a great ornament to the city. 
But in their present state they appear like 
dethroned kings, on whose beads, by way of 
mockery, paper crowns have been put. The 
highest of them is that of Marcus Anrelius : 
the gratitude of the people ir^tended it for 
him, but the unassiuuing monarch dedicated 
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it to Antoninus Pius. It is decorated with 
basso-relievos, representing the victories of 
Marcus Aurelius over the Marcomanni. A 
spiral stair-case of near two hundred 
steps, leads to the top: and formerly, 
indeed, the trouble of the ascent would have 
been well repaid, whilst the statue of the 
good Marcus Aurelius stood there; but now 
his place is usurped by a statue of St. Paul. 
The pillar of Trajan is still more celebrated 
on account of its masterly basso-relievos, 
containing above two thousand figures, and 
commemorating that emperor's victories over 
the Dacians. It is of marble as well as the 
first, but somewhat shorter, measuring only 
one hundred and thirty-three feet. It may 
likewise be ascended by a stair on the inside: 
but there can be no inducemeat to do it ex- 
cept the fine view it commands ; for instead 
of the statue of Trajan, here is only one of 
saint Peter. I do not know whether the 
ashes of Trajan still repose in the pedestal ; 
probably not, for the urn which contained 
them was of pure gold. 

But all the pillars and obelisks do not con- 
tribute so much to the ornament of Rome as 
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THE FOUNTAINS. 

The abundance of water, this vivid mo- 
tion, this rushing and foaming, this counties* 
multitude of Tritons and Naiads, who in al- 
most every open place are seen either squirt- 
ing the water high up in the air, or pouring 
it in gurgling streams from their unis, give 
an exti*aordinary appearance of life and 
bustle to the city, and in some degree make 
amends for, and relieve the eye from, the dul- 
ness occasioned by the want of inhabitants.. 
I have already mentioned the two magnificent 
fountains in St. Peter's Place. That called 
Trcvi commands our admiration by quite a 
different character. Neptune seems to be 
coining forth from his palace, sea-horses draw 
his car, Tritons surround him. Health and 
Plenty stand in niches on each side. The 
whole is of marble. 

A large mass of water ia poured from every 
side into a basin, which might indeed from its 
size be rather called a pond. It is excellent 
clear, pure water, and was celebrated even ia 
tlae time of the Romans. A young girl disco- 
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Yered the source, and shewed itto some thirstj 
soldiers^ whence the water was called Aqua^ 
Virgo. Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus^ 
built an aqueduct to bring it to Rome. It 
gives me pleasure to find^ that a pope has per- 
petuated in two bas-reliefs the memory both 
of Agrippa and the young maiden. Many 
consider the composition of the whole group 
to be faulty, because it leans against the 
walls of a palace, so that one cannot conceive 
whence the water comes. To me this ob- 
jection appears to be unjust ; for on whatever 
spot Neptune stands, there he can pro^.- 
duce water. The same objection might 
be made, even if it stood in the middle of a 
large market-place. We must not imagine 
that the water flows out of the palace : no ; at a 
wink from Neptune, it springs forth from his 
car. The fountain Termini, called likewise 
jiqua FeliXy is embellished with Christian 
sculpture: for here a colossal Moses, with 
his wonder-working wand, causes the water 
to flow from a rock. The idea is certainly 
not amiss, if the concomitant objects had beea 
in unison ; for it may be asked^ how came 
arcades and Ionic columns to fitand 90 near 
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this rock of Moses in the desert ? and why 
should the prophet give himself so much 
trouble^ as two beautiful lions of black ba* 
saltes (of Egyptian workmanship) are al- 
ready Yomiiting from their wide mouths thick 
streams of water i In Spanish Place there 
is a fountain in the form of a bark, by Ber- 
nini, What strange conceits the Bernini 
sometimes had ! 

The water in the fountain in the Campo 
Vaccino, flows into an immense basin of 
oriental granite, which served for the same 
purpose in ancient times. The fountain 
Paulina surpasses all the others with respect 
to the abundant supply of water, which was 
first brought hither by Trajan. At present 
it is splendidly decorated with arcades, co- 
lumns, and an attic, with water-spouting 
dragons^ and pompous inscriptions : the 
materials were taken from the ancient 
forum of Nerva. The tasteless Bernini has 
overloaded the fountain in Navona's Place 
with an heterogeneous profusion of orna- 
ments, rocks, obelisks, sea-horses, lions, and 
the like. Here too we found colossal statues 
of the Ganges, the Nile, the Rio de la Plata, 
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and the Danube. Could anv thine be more 
ridiculous^ than to place on a small fountain: 
four of the largest rivers in the world ? The 
fountain near the Bridge of Sixtus is indeed 
smaller, but incomparably more beautiful in 
its simplicity ; it is only a niche between two' 
Ionic columns : but a broad undivided stream 
falls from a considerable height^ first into a 
smaller, and then into a larger basin, which 
produces a fine effect. The Tortoise-foun- 
tain, in Mattei-place, is a pretty plaything : 
four figures of bronze are placing four tor- 
toises on the edge of the basin, from which 
rises a jet-d'eau. In Barbarini-place there, 
are two fountains by the ingenious Bernini : . 
here dolphins and Tritons squirting out^ 
water ; and there even three bees^ which are 
sitting on a muscle shell! There are. like-* 
wise some medicinal springs at Rome, the 
powers of which are highly spoken of. One 
of them is called aqua aceto^a, or acidulou& 
water. 
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Wbbb ^e largest in Rome. To enaUe the 
reader to form an idea of their original extent, 
I shall briefly mention what^ besides the very 
considerable rmns^ now stands on the ground 
they once occapied : the church, convent, 
and garden, of the Bemardins ; the church, 
convent, and vineyard, of the Carthusians ; 
two large- open squares ; a part of the villa 
Negroni ; large granaries, and several private 
houses. Nor iS this to be wondered at, when 
we consider that the ancient structure con- 
tained near three thousand baths of every 
kind, beautiful halls, magnificent saloons, 
porticoes, schools, areas for gymnastic exer- 
cises, 8cc. The celebrated libraiy of Ulpian 
stood here : and tn a magnificent hall culled 
Pinacoiheca, were to be seen the choicest 
niatfterpieces of painting and sculpture. Dio- 
<1esian had employed forty thousand christian 
slaves during seven years in raising these 
buildings. The circular church of the Ber- 
nardins was once the place wh«iie they heat- 
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ed the water for the haths ; and the magni- 
ficent Pinacotheca has likewise been trans* 
formed by Michael Angelo into a christian 
church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Eight large antique columns of Oriental gra- 
uite still remain in it. Carlo Maratti and 
Salvator Rosa are buried here. Some of 
the mosaics are worth seeing.* 

About two hundred years ago two eminent 
mathematicians drew a meridian line in the 
church of St. Mary ; as it was justly consi- 
dered as one of the strongest buildings in 
Rome. But at the same time a ridiculous 
monument was erected to papal vanity, for 
the ray passes through the pope's coat of 
arms. It is indeed hardly credible, how 
often^ and in what a tasteless manner, these 
arms are every where exhibited at Rome. 

THE VILLA BORGHESE. 

. The Villa Borghese, independant of the 
works of art, many of them unique,, with » 
which it abounds, is worthy of being visited 
on account of its agreeable walks ; and hither 
the Romans of every rank resort in crowds to 
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enjoy the cool shade of the evergreen oaks. 
Lately, however, it has not been so much 
frequented as formerly ; the new princess, 
who rather too frequently, and too strongly, 
feels whose sister she is, having shut up the 
greatest and most beautiful part of the park, 
that she might there, without interruption, 
botanise, or — do I know not what. It may 
easily be conceived, that this was not calcu- 
lated to gain her the affection of the lower 
classes; and she likewise soon estranged the 
hearts of the Roman nobility, by her attempts 
to introduce new manners and customs, witli- 
out gaining any advantage except the dis- 
tinction of being left alone. But as such 
a state of solitude soon becomes extremely 
tedious and irksome to ladies of her stamp, 
she at last reluctantly condescended to com- 
ply a little more with the established customs 
of the Romans. 

. The grounds of the villa are three miles 
in circumference: the walks are crowded 
with antiques, and thefront of the palace quite 
swarms with them. Such of these antiques 
as are within reach of the hand or a stick, 
have lately been defaced or mutilated : the 
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<>ffect^ probably, of tlie just reHentment of 
the Romans. A broad staircase leads to a 
vestibule, ornamented with four columns of 
the extremely raie kind of marble called 
lumachello, being composed of small shells* 
On entering the first grand saloon, the eye 
18 immediately attracted by an admirable 
bas-relief, representing Cartius precipitating 
himself into the flaming gulf. The whole 
saloon is filled with statues and busts of mas- 
terly Grecian workmanship: the most dis- 
tinguished of them are an Achilles, and a 
group of Hercules and his son Telej^us. 
In the middle of the room stands a magnifi- 
cent vase, witlr a Bacchanal on it. What a 
pity tliat a David, by Bernini, should have 
been placed among the beautiful statues that 
surround it! in the second roQm stands a 
sarcophagus, the bas-relief of which repre- 
sents the death ofMeleager; and on it a 
beautiiiil Bacchus playingwitbachild. A 
Dying Seneca of Uack Lydian.4itoae is like* 
wise worthy of notice. Bat the eye will 
dwell with most pleasure on a lovely groi^p 
of Graces supporting a. vnse. They have 
done Bemiot the honoar. of placing. 
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Apollo and Daphne in the middle of the 
third room^ whidi likewise contains an Eneas 
and^Ancfaises by the same artist. One may 
easily conceive what a contrast thesif^ smooth- 
ly tnmed things form to ancient Jnpiter^ and 
a Belisarios standing close by. The fourth 
room is a kind of gallery^ richly adorned with 
marble : the colossal basts of Marcus Aurelius 
luid of Lucius Verus struck me as particularly 
beautifuL In the 6fth room^ which is paved 
with antique mosaic, we are scatidalized at 
dti Hermaphrodite^ in producing which Ber- 
mni has again sinned most grievously. Near 
it we found two handsome groups^ viz. Corio* 
lanus and his mother^ and Castor and Pollux. 
In the si:|lh room sternds die far-famed statue 
of a gladiator^ by the Grec^n sculptor Agasias. 
When the present princess Borghese fiist saw 
it^ she is said to Ittive ordiered it to be rasped 
^ lillle, fM it looked Vfey. dirty. Possibly, 
however, thS« may only be the wicked inven- 
tion cfmoeie Romin wit«« The seventh ]:oQm 
^<)i]^in^ a great number of Egyptian idptls, 
Md vario«is motley istdtacBv which do not suit 
ny tastier In the eighth room there is an 
^x<s«iteiit grotipj r^pv^seiiling Silenus hqld* 
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ing an infant Bacchus in his arms ; by some 
it is called a Saturn : it is particularly re- 
markable on account of its not having been 
in the least restored, which is a very rare 
case. Several other masterpieces have been 
reserved to adorn this last room; among 
others we noticed a Centaur conquered by 
the little God of Love, a Cupid and Psyche, 
and the Winged Genius which has been so 
highly extolled by Winkelmann. The ciel- 
ings are all beautifully, some of them excel* 
lently, painted : among the artists, however, 
who executed the paintings, no name of cele- 
brity is mentioned except Conca. The furni- 
ture is magnificent and tasteful; from which 
circumstance a visitor instantly guesses that 
it is not an Italian lady who rules here. In 
the upper rooms there are many good pic- 
tures by modern masters ; among them some 
landscapes by Hackert. The park is very 
pretty, though I do not think that it will bear 
comparison with those of Dessau and Wei- 
mar. On the border of a lake stands a temple 
of Esculapius, with a Grecian statue of that 
god. There are likewise a temple of Diana, 
a circus for races^ with many other useful 
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and ornamental buildings ; but almost all of 
them in that part of the garden from which 
the public has been excluded. 


THE PALACE OF FARKBSE. 

This palace is esteemed a masterpiece of 
architecture; but surely it did not require 
great talents to build something handsome 
and magnificent with the spoils of the Coli- 
seum. The beststatues of this palace have been 
removed to Naples. The gallery painted in 
fresco by Annibal Caracci^ is said to^ be his 
masterpiece ; it represents the history of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne^ and other subjects taken 
from pagan mythology. 

THE PALACE OP COLONNA. • 

Most of the palaces at Rome resemble 
each other ; that is to say^ if we takb away 
the paintings and antiques, they would be 
fit only for owls to dwelt in. The palace of 
Colonna distinguishes itself by a truly royal 
saloon two hundred feet in length, and 
terminating in a sort of tribune, to which we 
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ascend by some marble steps. This galler}^ 
or saloon wouId> even without its paintings^ 
be an ornameqt to any palace ; how much 
more so^ as its walls are hung with land- 
scapes by Claude Lorraine and Salvator 
Rosa^ and with several pictures by Rubens^ 
Guido Reni^Titiatij Vandyk, and other emi- 
nent painters ! You will not wander through 
any of the other numerous apartments wilh- 
out satisfaction : one of them is painted ia 
fresco by Poussin^ many of whose landscapes 
are to be found in various parts of the palace. * 
It must be owned indeed, that here too the 
visitor is often obliged to gaze at twenty in- 
different pieces befofe he meets with a Holy 
Family by Andrea del Sarto, c^' % Magdalen 
by Guido Reni. But such is the taste of the 
Roman princes : they act like the .gardener 
who surrounds a few'rare hyacinths ;with a 
border of motley tulips. — ^The statues and 
busts of the palace of Cotpnna are not of im- 
portance enough to claim much attention in 
such a city as Rome, 
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I 

- Is worthy of Ae master of the yilla Borg« 
hese. The entrance into the court is very 
grand^ for it is inclosed by arcades which are 
supported by ninety-six granite pillars of 
the Doric and Corinthian orders. Of the 
numerous paintings^ I mention that by Do- 
minichino^ representing Diana huntings as 
it is one of the most cekbrate^l ; though it 
did not make any extraordinary impression 
upon me. . I must confess the same thing 
with respect to a Descent from the Cross by 
Raphael. I much more willingly stopped 
to examine his portraits of Machiavel and 
Borgia. It was a happy thought^ to fill a 
room entirely with pictures of Venus ; for it 
is pleasant to see and to compare, how the 
idea of beauty has been conceived by differ- 
ent celebrated masters. There are a couple 
among them (for instance, that painted by 
Rubens) which would hardly be fit for house- 
keepers to some pampered prelate. The 
lining of the walls with teoking-glasses, and 
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decorating them with flowers and figures of 
genii^ is not in my taste. During my visit to 
this palace, the names of Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci^ an.d of other great painters, es- 
caped every step from the voluble tongue 
of our cicerone; but I considered this as 
merely a Roman fafon de parler. The 
upper rooms are said to be magnificently 
furnished. I did not see them. 

THE PANTHEON. 

ft 

The most noble and most majestic mo* 
nument of aichitecture, after the Colise- 
um, is the Pantheon. It is the triumph of 
the ancient, and the despair of modern ar- 
chitects. It has been robbed of many of its 
ornaments, and disfigured by many hetero- 
geneous additions : still, however, the whole 
is well preserved, and at the first view of it 
one is tempted to exclaim : " That is indeed 
a temple of all the gods ;" — but a pope has 
dedicated it to all the martyrs! and for this 
purpose twenty-eight waggon loads of relics 
were taken from the churchyards, and de- 
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posited under the principal altar. Agrippa 
consecrated this temple to Jupiter the 
Avenger, in memory of the victory gained 
by Augustus over Antony and Cleopatra. 
The statues of all the gods in bronze, silver^ 
gold, and precious stones, were ornaments 
worthy of it. The magnificent vestibule 
was supported by sixteen immense pillarsj 
each of them hewn out of a single block of 
Oriental granite. Its cieling was of bronze, 
and weighed four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Pope Urban VIII. took away thisiS 
andmadehis tasteless baldachin in St. Peter's^ 
church of it ; from what remained he or- 
dered cannon to be founded for the castle 
of St. Angelo : nay, he had even the im- 
pudence to perpetuate the memory of this 
theft by an inscription in the portico. The 
emperor Constans had before robbed it of 
its valuable statues, which he removed to 
Constantinople. Seven steps formerly led 
to this portico ; but two of them now lie bu- 
ried under ground, the surface being raised 
by time. The pupils of the French academy 
^ere digging near the Pantheon when I was 
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9t Rome^ and had just discovered that the 
Pantheon had been surrounded by a wall. 
The temple is a perfect rotunda^ of the same 
height and diameter; namely, one hundred 
and eighty-three feet : and is covered by a 
vaulted roof, without any pillars to support 
it. The building is lighted only by means 
of an opening in the centre of the vault : 
and though this aperture at .the same time 
admits the rain, I would not for the world 
have any other windows in it. Notwith- 
standing the many altars, and the unsuitable 
ornaments or baubles with which the inside 
is covered, the indelible character and ori-? 
ginal majesty of the pagan temple is still dis- 
cernible. How striking must the effect have 
been, when the bronze caryatides, so high- 
ly praised by Pliny, appeared to surmount 
the vaulted roof, and when silver plates co- 
vered its caisson^ I At preseht, the most Va- 
luable of its contents are the tombs of Metas- 
tflsib, Mengi^, Wink^lmann, Poussin, Sac<>* . 
heiH,<&nd Raphael. Much praise has been 
lavished upon the La(tin epitaph of Raphael, 
written l^catdlnal Bembo. Tp me it ap>. 
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pears highly ridiculous : we are told that 
'^ Nature feared to be overcome by hinx 
whilst he lived ; and when he died^ lest she 
should die with him.'' But Raphael would 
have been a wretched painter^ if he had 
conquered Nature. Thus it is when we too. 
anxiously endeavour to say something ex- 
quisitely fine; we commonly produce some* 
thing very dull or absurd. I cannot pass, 
unnoticed two other of the offences com- 
mited by the popes against this temple of 
temples. Urban VIII. erected on it two 
steeples^ which are as suitable an addition 
as a couple of horns would be to the full 
moon; and Alexander VII. patched his 
arms on the capitals of several of the pil- 
IfUrs, 

JANUS QUABRIFBONS. 

Thb Romans gave this name to a kind of 

•square arched buildings, with passages in. 

four directions ; which they erected on the 

most frequented places^ in order to give 

shelter during bad weather to those assem* 
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bled there. Only one of them remains : it 
is a very massy structure of Grecian marble, 
but a considerable part is now under ground. 
It bears the marks of having been used as a 
fort in the middle ages. Several of the learn- 
ed suppose these arcades to have been some- 
thing like our modern Exchanges ; but I 
doubt it. They might hold a considerable 
number of people when crowded close to- 
gether during a shower; but they could not 
afford sufficient room for merchants to walk 
in^ and converse with each other on business. 

THE TRIUMPHAL* ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS 

SEVEUUS. 

Close to the Janus Quadrifrons stands 
the triumphal arch erected by the mer- 
chants in honour of Septimius Severus. Its 
basso-relievoes, which were not in the best 
taste, and the whole arch, are much da- 
maged. From this arch we proceed to view 
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THE OBEAT CLOACA, OH COMMON 

The most astonishing and useful work» 
of the ancient Romans/ *' Three things,"' 
exclaims Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
" chiefly indicate the greatness of Rome ; 
the aquediicts, the highways, and the com.- 
mon sewers/' Tarquin the Proud hcgan 
the great Cloaca, and forced all the inha* 
bitants to forward the work either by per- 
sonal labour or pecuniary contributions. 
These stupendous subterraneous canals were 
so spacious as to admit the passaiie of a 
waggon loaded with hay. The amount of 
the expences of building them is not 
known ; but the repairing of tJiem alone 
cost one thousand talents. The knowledge 
of their situation was entirely lost after the 
burning of Rome by the Gauls, so that pa- 
laces and temples were built over them ; and 
they serve as a secure foundalio ., having re- 
sisted the ravages of fooJs and earthquakes. 
Anedile of the name of Agr^ppa Lad tUem 
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cleansed once^ and passed througli them in 
a boat to the Tiber. Cassiodorus tells ns^ 
the same might be done several centaries 
afterwards. Englishmen^ generally the most 
daring of travellers^ even now sometimes 
force their way through them : but there is 
no occasion to take all this trouble^ as one 
may examine many parts of them without 
danger. They are built with huge blocks 
of stone^ five feet in length and three in 
thickness ; joined together withoat any ce- 
ment^ so as to form immense vaults. Three 
hundred years after the building of Rome^ 
when the plague raged tfaere> all the dead 
bodies were thrown into this sewer ; and on 
another occasion^ about four hundred years 
after^ they disposed in the same manner of 
those who were killed in ah affray in the 
fornm^ excited by the partisans of Clodius^ 
who were endeavouring to prevent the re* 
call of Cicero. Hence the liomans made 
it one of the principal duties of the pretors, 
to attend to the cleansing of the common 
sewers. The popes have seldom distin- 
guished themselves by useful actions; 
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Gregory IX. and XV. however, expended 
great sums in cleaning and repairing these 
subterraneous canals. 


THE PALACE OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTE^ 

JIt last we meet with an elegantly-fur- 
nished house, and a comfortable habitation. 
Even though we should happen not to know 
in whose palace we are, we should in*- 
stantly guess, that at least no Italian is its 
owner. Lucien, it is true, has not yet 
bought it; he is only in trcaty about it; 
but he has already made alterations and 
improvements according to his own ideas, 
and at every step the visitor discovers the 
man of taste, the connoisseur, and the lover 
of the fine arts, A majestic statue of Mi- 
nerva, which he bought of prince Justi- 
niani, and which rivals the celebrated palace 
of Velletri, the highly extolled basso-re 
lievo of Jupiter or Bacchus suckled by 
Amalthea, and a beautiful antique altar, are 
the chief ornaments of the grand saloon. 

Lucien has not yet purchased any other 
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Vorks of sculpture ; but the little he lias ob- 
tained may be called a great acquisttioti. 
Kor is his collection of pictives very nu- 
merous ; but there is not a single bad one 
among them; and here at least we may en- 
joy the pleasure of admiring nothing. but 
masterpieces, without being firet tired with 
a crowd of indifferent pieces or wretched 
daubings. The Massacre of the Children at 
Bethlehem by Poussin ts the best represen- 
tation I have seen of this horrid scene. The 
child has already received a wound, lies 
bleeding and screaming -on the ground. 
The executioner is aiming a second blow ; 
the mother catches it with one hand, whilst 
she fixes the nails of the other into the mur- 
derer's back. Her countenance — ah ! — the 
pencil of a great master only could paint 
it ! No words can do it. It is not pale, yet 
it has no colour ; Despair has breathed upon 
it ; it is the colouring of the infernal re- 
gions, the hue of the tortures of hell, which 
we do not see, W'hich passes through the 
^ eye, and runs like a cold tremor down our 
backs — I will not speaklongerof it ; it makes 
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my heart ache. Had I been dooiped to paint 
that picture^ it would have killed me. Pous- 
sin certainly had no children^ or did not love 
children ; for how else could it have been 
possible for him to kill the poor little inno- 
cents with so much cruelty ? The execu- 
tioner dispatched them with one blow of 
his sword^ but the painter was obliged to 
have them bleeding for weeks and months 
at his feet. I had no cicerone with me to 
name the diffepent masters, yet think I have 
guessed many of them : one of the Madon- 
nas is, beyond doubt, by Eaphael; and 
one of the most lovely of his works* If the 
masterly group of several heads illuminated 
by the light of a lantern, be (as It conjec- 
ture) by Honthorst, it is certainly his most 
euccessful production. A Venus in the bed- 
room does honour to tlie pencil of Sizian. 
But why tire my readers with this dry ca- 
talogue ? especially as this art of guessing 
is even by Dubos pronounced to be very 
fallacious, and the most experienced judges 
are frequently mistaken. In short, I found 
at most but two or thr«e middling pieces, 

G ^ 
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and this was the only gallefy at Rome 
which 1 left with perfect satisfaction. I 
will not deny, that the tasteful furniture of 
the rooms might contribute to heighten the 
beaxrty of the paintings; and that it puts a 
stranger in good-humour when he finds 
that he is not obliged to wander about on a 
dirty brick pavement among old-fashioned 
leather chairs. Lucien intends to increase 
the number of his pictures to three hundred> 
but every one of them is to be a master- 
piece ; if he realises this idea, his collec- 
tion will be the only one of the kind in 
Rome, and perhaps in Europe. With re- 
spect 4:o the palace, he has likewise vast 
plans in contemplation, and is said to have 
an idea of purchasing a whole street to en- 
large it. I am unable how to reconcile this 
love of magnificence with his partiality for 
domestic life and comforts, which is so 
conspicuous in his palaces at Paris as well 
as at Rome. His study is close to the 
room for his children; and this latter fur- 
nished and arranged for them with an affec- 
tionate care^ that at first sight every thing 
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betrayed the tender father. The eustode* 
assured me^ that Lucien would not survive 
the death of any of his beloved children. 
He has bought a villa near Rome^ and also 
a palace at Milan ; hence it seems as it' he 
intended to settle in Italy for life. 

THE THEATRES. 

The number of theatres in Rome is too 
great for its present population. Th^^ ai*e 
two (the jirgentifia and AliberthJ for grand 
operas and ballets; and two (della Vallc 
and Tordlnoni or Apollo) for the opera 
buifa and the drama ; one (ddla Pace), for 
fSarces and pantomimes ; and that called 
Polio Corde, where puppet-shews are given, 
aad Harlequin exhibits his tricks ; besides 
some smaller ones. All of them indeed are 
open only during the carnival ; and then 
the Romans overgorge themselves with 
theatrical spectacles, as on festival days 
they do with flesh — with this diflerence, 
however, that they enjoy the latter with 
more relish than the former, and that their 
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flieat is far better than their plays. I wad 
present at the opening of Argentina thea-- 
tre. The opera of Ignes de Castro^ with 
tedious music by G uigliehni^ was giren . A 
Mrs. Plomer, who was said to he in the ser- 
Tice of the duke of Bavaria^ had been an- 
nounced as prima donna ; but that lady 
having quarrelled with tae manager^ he 
published hand-bills to apologize for her 
non-appearance^ saying that she had been 
suddenly taken ill ^ and that another would 
be substituted in her place ; but this other 
lady sung so low^ that her voice remained 
a profound secret to the public. Signora 
Plomer, on her pnrt, contradicted in ano- 
ther hand-bill the assertion of the manager^ 
and invited her friends to a concert, where 
she would give audible proofs to the con- 
trary. At this concert she did, indeed, fully 
convince every one present, that she was in 
good health, but a bad singer. Sgatelli, a 
ifastrato, about seventeen years of age, was 
carried on the stage seated on a throne, th« 
fear of falling from which made him trern-^ 
ble. lie did not fall from his throne : but 
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the moment he began to sing, there was a 
felling off indeed ! The first tenorist Gui- 
glielmi^ a brother of the composer, was the 
best of the whole company, though hardly a 
year had elapsed since he began to sing. He 
was the only one applauded by the au- 
dience : on all the others the Romans very 
justly bestowed loud marks of their disap** 
probation. In fact, we can hardly believe 
our eyes and eari, when we come to Italy 
with the usual prepossessions in favour of 
that country, expecting to find there the 
highest perfection in music ; on the con- 
trary, good female singers are extremely 
fare; good tenorists still more so; and ex- 
cept Par and Fioravanti, the composers pro- 
duce nothing but mere transpositions of 
notes or quavers, which we have heard a 
thousand times already. The band in ge- 
neral is not sufficiently numerous — a me- 
chanical body without a soul : the scenery 
bad almost every where, and often very 
had ; as, for instance, at the chief theatre 
in Rome, The dresses of the principal cha- 
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meters are rich and splendid^ but show 
little attention to propriety of costume: 
those of the other actors are wretched and 
ridiculous. The ballets^ considered in a 
poetical point of view, are beneath criti- 
cism (for instance the ballet Ehi$a de Tnmef- 
dal, which I saw). The dances are compos- 
ed only of the leaps and stretcbjng-ont of 
the legs which are now so much in fashion ; 
though few of the dancers rise above me- 
diocrity. I was rather surprised to- find the 
prima ballerina to be a signora Rossi, 
whom I had before seen on the Vienna 
stage, where she was thought fit only ^for 
grotesque and other inferior parts. -. Nature 
has given her some bones, but the flesh is 
gone. These bones she flings about in a 
very disgusting manner, and calls it grace ; 
and her long spindle legs involuntarily pro« 
mote tlie cause of virtue, by scaring away 
every soft desire. The ballet itself was a* 
incomprehensible as the hteroglyphicks of 
an obelisk. A number of armed men re- 
treated to a rock ; twenty fellows in red 
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uniforms drew up to besiege it. The ar- 
tillery was much more numerous than the 
whole army : two field^pieces were drawn 
upon the stage by living horses^ mounted on 
a battery and discharged : some muskets 
were fired from the hill at the same time ; 
and this was the whole of the battle^ a white 
flag being at the sai»e time hoisted by the 
besieged. The general of the troc^s^ who 
also appeared on a living horse^ now dis- 
mounted ; the besieged came down from 
the rock^ and began to dance. Orders were 
then given to remove the artillery ^ but the 
cattle of one of the field-pieces would not 
turn either to the right or left^ so that^ at 
last, they were compelled to drive straight 
forward into the middle of the mount. But 
alas ! it did not end here. The conquered 
robber, or whoever he might be, seized the 
fair Eloisa and her child ; threw the mother 
into a hole, and, to my great joy, shut it 
up. The general however (who was pro- 
bably the lady's lover) soon reappeared : 
some scenes taken from the well-known 
piece La ville aux Souterraim follow-^ 
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ed ; loud . sighs^ whieh the muaic wa»- 
gupposed to express, betrayed tbe place' 
where she was confined, and every thing 
ended well for all parties, except the spec- 
tators, who had still to endure some miser- 
able dances. A eomic ballet, cdled La 
Pianella, was given at the end; but I had 
already enough of it, and did not choose to 
stay. The bouse itself is large and hand*- 
some, and has six tiers of boxes^ some of 
which are hung with tapestry. On the first- 
day of opening the theatre, all the ladies' 
appear in full dress, glittering with dia-^ 
monds ; and the governor of Rome is oblig- 
ed by a kind of custom, ta tueai; the better 
class of the audience with refreshments. 
AH the doors of the first and second tiers oB 
boxes open suddenly after the first act; a 
servant bearing two lighted wax candles iut 
silver candlesticks enters into the box, fol- 
lowed by a couple of lacqueys in rich live- 
ries, carrying ice, cakes, fruit, &c. on silver 
8alver§* . A similar embassy proceeds evett 
to the pit, but only <to regale the officers of 
the guard on duty there : the latter, how- 
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ever, being surrounded and assisted by a 
crowd of their acquaintances, clear the sal- 
vers, perhaps with more alacrity and expe- 
dition than they would a field of battle. 

The opening of the theatre of Alaberti, 
which is of the same rank with tiie Argen- 
tina, was delayed on account of the yellow 
fever ; several performers who had been in- 
vited from Florence not having aiTived, 
At the theatre della Fain comic operas and 
dramas are given alternately. Though 
some changes had taken place since I was 
last m Rome, the company of opera per- 
formers-belonging to this theati'edid not 
seem to be much improved. None of them 
rise above mediocrity. A new opera by 
Par, bearing the title, Una in Bene ed Una 
in Malty was excellent. The first singers, 
signora Falz, signors Albertanelli and G he- 
dins, could not greatly contribute by theii 
moderate powers^to the success of the piece ; 
but the excellent music awakened such an 
enthusiasm among the audience> as to in- 
duce them to place Par in a coach, imd 
to conduct him in triumph, with more 
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than a hiind red carriages and flambeaus^ 
through the principal streets of the city. 
This sudden burst of enthusiasm^ and this 
mode of conferring well-merited, honour^ 
pleased me the more^ as it was qui^ new 
to me ; for in Germany, where we keep our 
feelings more under the control of reason, 
fiuch scenes are unheard of. 

I likewise saw some comedies at this 
theatre. The men are in general tolerable 
good performers ; and the Italians seem to 
have in particular a natural turn for comic 
parts: but the women are extremely vulgar ; 
and when representing ladies of rank, 
unbearable. I was 'present at the perform* 
ance of an original piece, in which the 
emperor Joseph II. was introduced incogs 
nito, and the star on his breast at last clear- 
ed up the mystery. Good heavens^ how 
easily are these people satisfied ! every 
body was called for. The representative 
of the emperor, when announcing the piece 
to be presented next day, took an oppor- 
tunity to say how happy he felt himself ia 
re-appearing before so enlightened an au- 
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diea<^e. This compliment pleased ; and he 
was called for again, to be applauded se- 
parately^ : In another piece which I saw, 
there was a madman who was also called 
for^ even before the piece ended. He had 
the good sense, however, to lay his chains 
aside before he appeared : but this was not 
enough for the audience's humour for ap- 
plauding ; they called for the buffoon too ; 
he appeared, but feigned to be afraid of 
the madman, and thus acted an interlude 
at which the Romans were almost dying 
with laughter^ All sermonizing, all their 
s^itinients, and particularly all invec- 
: tives against philosophy, were ..applauded 
with a kind of fury. At last the audience 
called for the whole company of actors. In 
Germany this silly custom of c;alling for an 
r actor's separate appearance on the stage, 
> has often been ridiculed ; but the Italians fur 
. outdo us. 

TTie theatre delle Valh as not very large, 
yet there are no less than five tiers of boxes. 
The embossments of the boxes, on both 
sides of the stage, are decorated with busts 
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of celebr&ted poets and musical coinpo9ei9> 
whose names are in' large golden letters un* 
derneath. I am well pleased with tills 
mode of distingmshing eminent men ; -but 
I think it is improper to confer such aa 
honour upon them whilst they are still 
alive ; a thing they liave done to Parsiello. 
1 do not dispute the merit of diis great com- 
poser ; but to prevent the evil effects of flat- 
tery, I wish that the dead only should be 
admissible into the legion of honour for 
poets and artists : for otherwise it will hap- 
pen to them as to kings and princes^ to 
whom suth marks t)f distinction are no 
longer of any vakie/because the same com- 
pliment is paid indiscriminately = to ev^ry 
-one of them. 

The abuse of tearing the curtain for 
•the purpose of peepihg into the pit, is no 
''i^ here carried further than -in 'Italy : and 
particularly at the theatre delia Valley 
where there are holes in the curtains 
through which not only the head, but al- 
most the whole body, may conveniently 
*be thrust. 
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The curtains too are-sometimes so scanty 

"Bnd narrow as to leave some of the scenery 

-exposed to view on both sides. Indeed^ the 

Italians in general do not take any pains to 

preserve illusion. I will mention an in- 

'Stance, At the thei^tre of Fordenoni, or 

j4pollQ, a drama full of horror was given : 

the scene wasjn'a forest at nighty and the 

lamps of ^course were let down ; but the 

-moment the chief actressy who was probably 

thought handsome, appeared on the stag^, 

the .audience, cried out, '^ Lumi^ lumi !" 

upon ^hich the lan^ps immediately reap-* 

-j^eared : but the smoke arising from them 

was very great, and tl^ audience grew im- 

. patient. The candle-snuffer now appeared 

on the stage, and trimmed the lamps during 

thje representation : but as they did not 

b.urn well, the audience again cried "^^ Lumi, 

lumi;*' and aow two dirty-looking fellows 

-;^aipe forth, carrying boxes filled with 

•capdles^ which they placed on the stage. 

During all this the actors proceeded as if 

^nothing had happened. The calling for 

sthe. favourite j)erformers prevailed hece as 
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much as in the theatre della Velle, though 
both the actors and pieces performed were 
much worse. The house is large^ is built 
in the form of a horse-shoe^ and contains 
«ix tiers of boxes^ the catnaien painting of 
which has a good effect. The scenery was 
very indifferent here, as indeed are all the 
other stages of Rome. I approve of their 
custom of burning wax flambeaus in chan- 
deliers in the middle^ the whole house 
being thereby well lighted. 

The theatre della Corde is only for pup- 
pet-shews, but I prefer good puppets to in- 
different living actors. There was a Har- 
lequin among them, who greatly entertain- 
ed me, though I did not understand all his 
popular allusions and puns. Never shall I, 
without laughing, think of the scene in 
which old Harlequin lay sick a-bed ; his 
little son, a harlequin too, came hopping 
in ; and was lifted upon the bed, fondled; 
examined, and instructed by the father, 
who gravely bestowed upon him his bless- 
ing, with a profusion of maxims and rules 
•f conduct^ many of which were replete 
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with drollery and humour^ The poppets 
likewise performed a ballet. This theatre 
is pretty large, with two tiers of boxes, but 
too long and narrow. 

An edict is published every year for re- 
gulating the police of the theatres at Rome: 
it is very severe, but not attended to. The 
managers are told by this edict, in the first 
place, that in case they do not provide 
such entertainment as the public has a right 
to demandj ini^tant satisfaction shall be 
given to the public: but though all the 
theatrical exhibitions at Rome are, as far as 
I could learn, very bad, no government ever 
interferes. The second article orders a fine 
of fifty, scodi for the beginning the per- 
formance later than two o'clock (according 
to the Italian dial) ; the same fine for selling 
admission-tickets above the usual price ex- 
cept on the two first evenings. Tickets at an 
Advanced price are however offered for 
sale before the doors of all the theatres, and 
even hawked about the streets; although it 
is ordered, under a penalty of twenty 
scudi, that they shall be sold only by the 
treasurer in his botteghina. The distribu- 

*^L. IV, II 
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tors of tickets are enjoined to behave with 
proper respect towards the purchasers ; a 
single witness is sufficient to convict thetn< 
If they are guilty of any fraud or extortion^ 
they are three times tratti di corda ; an ex* 
chiciating torture, by which the sufferer 
often loses the use of his arms. A ninth 
clause forbids with great earnestness eveiy 
thing that may be against good morals. If 
the manager is in fault, his theatre is to be 
shut up : if a performer or a dancer be 
guilty, he suffers corporal punishment ; to 
which they are likewise liable, if they re- 
peat a song or a dance on th^ demand of 
the audience, without having the express 
permission of government. Disputes among 
themselves are punished in the same man* 
ner. If any one make use of abusive lan- 
guage, be is immediately expelled the 
company: whoever proceeds to blows, is 
sent to the galleys for ten years : whoever 
attacks another with any offensive weapon^ 
though no blood be shed, is chained to the 
oar for life ; and if blood be shed, the of- 
fender is condemned to death. If «uch se- 
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TCre regulations were in force among us^ 
how few of our players would escape ; 
many of our players would come either to 
the galleys, or the gallows ! 

The audience is treated with the same se- 
verity by this edict. A person presuming 
to keep a place for another person by lay- 
ing his baton it, is to be committed to pri- 
son. Whoever refuses to obey the guards, 
is liable to suffer the torture of the corda. 
Whoever makes a noi«e is to l>e turned out 
immediately. If this useful regulation were 
put in execution, it would be necessary to 
send at least a regiment of soldiers to drive 
out the whol^ of thie audience, and even 
the govern br himself. 

Nobody shair transgress the limits of 
decency in his applause, says this edict/nor 
manitesi his disajpprbbation but by silence, 
all under pain of prison or c'brporal punish- 
ment ; and notice is given at the same time^ 
that the most effectual precautions had been 
{aken to arrest every refractory person im- 
mediately: but this is merely an empty 
threat^ of which nobody is afraid. 

n 2 
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It 18 likewise enacted^ that the coacbmeir 
at the doors of the theatre shall suffer the 
nost severe corporal punishment on the 
npot (tratti di cvtda) if they misbehave; 
and the testimony of one soldier is sufficient 
to convict them. But^ in spite of these 
severe edicts^ these things are not managed 
a whit better at the Italian than at our 
German theatres^ nay in maay respects 
much worse. 

CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A SKEfCH OF 
THE MANNERS OF THE MODERN 

ROMANS. 

SiOMOR Kossi^ a dramatic writer, born at 
Rome and still livings has drawn a very 
faithful picture of the manners of his native 
city, in a comedy entitled the '' English 
Shoemaker." The likeness is so very strik- 
ing, that I am induced to copy a few of the 
principal traits, for the amusement and in- 
formation of my readers : 

A rich English shoemaker^ to whom our 
author has given the unutterable name of 
Pseltb, disgusted at the extrnvagajice of an 
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«pera-daiicer ^hom he kept in London^ is 
rapposed to havelaken a trip to Italy ,where 
lie intends to live upon a more economical 
plan. His friend^ Mr. Flutt^ a taylor^ hav- 
ing passed himself upon the Romans for a 
British duke^ introduces him to Mr. Ros-> 
bifF^ an antiquarian at Rome^ yfho pre- 
tends to be an £nglishmaa by bb'th. The 
latter immediately takes the shoemaker 
tinder his care^ dubs him a lor^, and fleeces 
him. most unmercifully. He first recom- 
mends as servant asignorTrialla. This fel- 
low when he comes to be hired, not know- 
ing whether the gentleman he has to serve 
i>e a nobleman or a citizen, has brought 
iiis sword with him, and intends to accom- 
pany him as a cicerone oi: antiquarian him- 
•self, and to take a seat in his carriage if he 
he only a citizen : but if his master be a 
man of quality, he will leave his sword with 
the landlord in the kitchen, and moont te- 
liind the carriage. The confederates of Mr, 
RosblfF are a count Ernesto, and Eugenia 
his Indy, The countess had introduced 
duke riutt to the gambling circles of the 
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Roman nobility^ and now intends te 
bestow the same favour npon my lord 
Pselth. At first, indeed^ this noble lady 
seems to be s^ a loss bow to act : she sus- 
pects that dnke Flatt had no right to the 
title he assumed^ and is now afraid of a. si- 
milar imposture.—^' But, '' exclaims the 
count, ^* why should you be so very scrupU'- 
lous? Mr. Plutt has assured us> that he is. a 
lord, and we ought to believe him/' 

Countess. Certainly: and it must be. 
owned^ that duke Flutt, whatev^- his rank 
may be^ was very polite and agreeable, and 
an athletic, personable man. 

Coi3NT. And how productive of re- 
sources this zeal will prove ! for, to say the 
truth with nil possible decency, these Eng- 
lishmen are prtfdent, very prudent people. 
Probably my lord has already hired a car-, 
riage : if then he should stay two or three 
months in Rome, we eould sell our carria<?e 
and horses, for they will be superfluous, as 
we may make use of his. 

Countess* By no means, signor. It 
will look so very grand to see the 
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empty carriage of the stranger with lighted, 
flambeaus following ours. • 

Count. What does it signify whether it 
looks grand or not^ if we cannot contrive 
means to defray difC expence ?«*-^ t^iought 
strikes me. Might not RosbifF let our-cpr-. 
riage to the Englishman, a^; if it belonged 
to &ome stable-keeper ? When people wse 
his lordship in it, and the servants wearing 
our livery, they will think we had only ac- 
cotnmodated him with it out of friend-^ 
ship. Thus we shall get money and save, 
appearances at the same time. 

Countess. The idea is economical; it 
does not, however, displease me : but now 
to the main point* — You recollect how well 
we manage with respect to duke Flutt. 

Count. You may be easy on that ac- 
countv These gentlemen always purchase 
something, some antique or curiosity, for 
which they pay a hundred times more than 
it is really worth. Now we have a number 
of old paintings in our lumber-room up 
stairs. 

Countess. Might we pot sell him the 
large broken vase In the court-yard which 
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hindered erery carriage from tamiog^ 
round ? 

Count. I should prefer getting rid of 
the two small pillars at the gate of our vii^e^ 
yard ; they are of no use there> aind only 
serve as ladders for tlie thieves who steal 
our grapes. 1 believe they are good mac-< 
ble ; they are white,— 

The lady is now pei^iectly satisfiedi and 
xny lord shoemaker pays his first visit. Mr« 
Rosbiff consents to ta)ce the count's car- 
riage, in order to let it a^gain to my lord. 
The count is to h^ve for, it twenty-five ze- 
ehins a month ; though he thii^^ that too 
little^ on account of his« carriage being gilt 
all over. It U also settled between thetqj 
that the count isto.haiig.ppanQld torn pic^ 
tnre in his rponi> 4tfid {iosbiffito talk the 
Englishman oat of r4^ zechins. for it. The 
cc^nt oilera £^ per , cent, to the honest an* 
tiquary for bis trouble, but the latter insist^ 
upon 50; which is granted ^t last.on con*- 
dition that he prevail on my loid Pselth 
to purchase a mosaic snuff-box, which the 
countess had been obliged to take for a 
g«unbling*debt of ten zecbins.: if my loi;4 


l^ves only 36 zechins for it, the poor lady 

will be contented.— The shoemaker having 

in the mean time bought a magnificent en^ 

graved stone^ which had been palmed upoQ 

^him by means of his bimd lackey, shew* 

it to Mr. RosbifT. The antiquary, being 

angry at Mr.TriaUa's cheating my lord also, 

tells him that the stone is ofnovaloe: bat 

.mentions that an antique cameo, such as 

is rarely to be met with, had been lately 

found by apeaeant, and fortunately brought 

•him ; and that to oblige his lordship, be is 

willing to part with it for a hundred gui* 

'iieas, the prrcehe gave for U. Pselth does 

not like the cameo; but, on being informed 

'that it is the Fashion to have a whole and a 

broken cameo. And that his friend Flutt 

•had accordingly pXircbased one of veacfa 

sort, he takiss it. The cdunt, being in want 

of ready money, requests of RosbifF a few 

zechins, as part of the hire for his carriage. 

Hosbiff pays him fourteen jseohins, and 

notes down fifteen, as something must be 

allowed for payment in advance. The an- 

fliquary, in order to punish the lackey &» 
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his unasked-for interference^ persaades the 
Englishman that the intaglio recommended 
by Trialla is not of old Roman workman* 
ship'^ but evidently by some artist among 
the Franks ; — ^upon which the shoemaker 
returns the stone^ but pays for it. 

Rosbiff now tutors his pupil about the 
criticism of antiques and pictures, and gives 
him the following rules :— *>^' Of paintings 
you must always praise those which are of 
the darkest hue. Of statues you must be most 
pleased with such as are dirtiest and most 
mutilated. For the same reason you ought to 
admire every building lying in ruins or ready 
to falL In general, if you hear me say 
^^ That isantique ;" you must instantly look 
grave, consider it very attentively, break 
out from time to time into exclamations, 
and finally appear as if you were quite in an 
ecstasy. *' For," continues Ro&biff, ^' if 
any one can but dress his face in folds and 
wrinkles, assume an air and tone of import- 
ance and mystery, and utter only monO'* 
syllables or broken sentences, be will iiffal- 
libly pass for a connoisseur."---! am afraid 
the case is much the same in Germany. 
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'KosbifFflowcondactsPselthto the count. 
The old picture U hung up, and the anti* 
quariifca exclaims ^' Look there ! look there ! 
^hai an admirable painting this is i" The 
shoemaker answers, '^ Yes, it has been suffi- 
ciently blackened : but where was it this 
i)iornfii>g ?" 

RosBiFF< The count does not shew it to 
every body. The Romans have only the 
meanness- to boaist of their treasures before 
a foreigner. You ought to purchase it. 

PsELTH. I should have no objection; 
bat that hole ought first to be sewed up. 

RosBiFF. By BO means: this hole con-. 
stitutes the chief value of the picture ; for 
it is a fiact that a person fell in love with 
that beautiful female figure, and,being^un* 
able to possess her, ditove his fist through 
the canvas in a fit of despair. 

The Englishman declares the fellow must 
have been a brute ; as a sensible man would 
only love and pay women who are alive, 
and not their pictures. He is willing, 
however, to purchase the painting for 400 
oechins^ and the count and countess do as 


df they bestowed a grea^ favovr iipoti iilm 

Ja parting with it. In this scene^ Pseltk 

^commits a greet .-blunder. The eonntess 

casks him^ whether he had abeady visited 

• 6ome remarkable ^places at Rome. He men- 

.tions the Coliseum. How do you like itf — 

^4f Very much/' answered he. *^ It will be a 

'Siagnificent building when it is finished, 

especially when the holes are filled jop and 

the whole white-washed/' I» the third 

^ct^ the amiable noble couple have another 

private conversation. The countess is not 

satiated with the hailf of the sum obtained 

nfor the piainting. . The <;omit pleads his 

having given one4ialf akeady to RosbifT; 

:So that no sbai'e of the booty remains for 

^himself. — '^ Besides/- add^ he, ** yon have 

mother resources. You may introduce the 

Englishman to the faro-table, and go halves 

with him and with the bnnken If his 

lordship loses, he will be generous and pay 

-every tiling himself, and you will share 

with the winner. If he wins, you may take 

^he whole." — '^ Why," exclaims the count- 

«css^ '' give yourself the trouble to explain 
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tio'^me a plan^whichl anderstand better than 
yourself f But^. unfortunately^ his lordship 
doas not play^ does not even- know the 
cardss These two* hundred zechins will be 
no more ta me than a drop of water in a* 
river/' — '^ And^ to me," replies the count, 
^ Uke'a drop of water in the oceaa."— *They 
then begin^ to upbraid each other, and tlie 
very edifying quarrel about the picture is 
ilept up^ with great spirit, till the lady is 
called away to attend the hair-dresser. 

The shoemaker has in^ th<B mean time 
called for his bill from Rosbiff> and finds it 
rather extravagant for one day. He shews 
it to his valet ; who, to revenge hknself for 
the retufned cameo on RosbiflT, opens hi^ 
master's eyes. Mr. PsEL*rH reads: Fifty , 

zechins for the carriage. 

. Tbialla. It coi^ts no more than thirty. 
PsELTH. Fifteen zechins for your wages 

monthly. 
TaiALLA. I only receiveone^alf of that 

sum. The antiquary keeps the other for 

himself. 
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PsELTn. Twenty zechins for my apart* 
jtients. 

Trialla. You might have them for 
twelve. A Dutch gentleman who lived here 
before you, paid no more for them ; but the 
poor landlord must pay eight zechins to the 
antiquary. 

PsELTH. Three zechins daily for dinner^ 
and two for wine. 

Trialla. For that you may buy half a 
cask of wine. 

PsELTH. Four hundred zechin^ for a 
painting by Correggio. 

Trialla. But does not your excellency 

see that the picture has been taken from the 

gallery of the mice, who have eaten a hole 

'^ HI it ? With four hundred zechins you may 

purchase four thousand silch rags. 

Pselth. Eight zechtns vails to the ser- 
vants of the count. 

4 

At this moment the post-boy enters and 
brinsrs alalterTrom his still-beloved dancer 
at London. Sh(6 has considered maturely, 
of her friend's proposal, and writes very 
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tenderly, that she will be contented with 
one hundred guineas a month. Pselth im- 
mediately calculates that with the expencea 
of only one month's stay in Rome, he may 
keep his opera-dancer six months. Besides, 
he finds little entertainment here : the lean 
countess does not please him; the antiquesare 
mutilated ; the finest paintings are as black 
as a coal ; Kosbiif may hav^ beea ap bo^ 
nest man, but now, certainly turned a cheat: 
all these considerations determine him ; b^ 
orders post-horses, and, to tjae great ntor- 
tification of this noble cpmpfii^y pf swin4* 
lers, he hastens back to l49Pdpn. T^ay (filers 
who are fond of boasting of. th^ii;Jiugh:rapk 
and of their richer, may draw a lesspn f^'Pixi 
this connedy; for 1 was credibly assured, 
that, with the exception of some caricaturing, 
the.history of the English shoemaker was 
nothing but what happened every day^ 
Another comedy of Rossi, called '' The 
First Opera-night,'* exposes the padness of 
the Roman ladies for being present a| a 
fiist opera-ttight 5 should they even be. 
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ebltged to pawn their last silver spoon^ or 
to sell their charms to some rich simpleton^ 
for the prica of aa admissioii to a boxi 

MISCfiLLANEOtfS OBSEttVATIOI^S; 

When a foreigneF retnm* to Rome after' 
Visiting Naples he will be inore than ever 
struck with the stiUness and solitode inthe 
streets. He has no need to force his way 
^r«ugh the crowd w-ith hotb artos as in the 
Tojedp^^r^et of^ Naples ; he m^y walk 
ifithout being much i»com«oded, even on 
the Torso. Uooae aeeios as if it had beett 
depopulated- Jjy a plague: bot it is only, 
the effect of the pestilential dominion of 
priests. The city contains 120 convents 
for monks, and 51- ni*anericsr At&f&t, 
however^ this quiet isnot dfspleaaing, after • 
having, b^en stunned with the incessant 
noise of Naples ; and he now observes witb '■ 
greater satjsii^cti^n the cleanliness that pre<» 
vails here. Many of my readei^ may per- 
haps laugh at m^ when I ^peak of cleanli* 
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Bes» at Rome : but it is indeed cleair when 
compared with Naples ; and without having 
been in the latter city^ it is impossible to 
conceive how far the love of filth may be 
carried. It must be owned^ that on many 
walls in Rome^ we find the word inimon- 
dezzafo inscribed; 8ignif3'inga place where 
every one may throw all manner of dirt — 
» privilege which ift> but too frequently 
made use of : but these are only particular 
places; and,. however near they may be to, 
eaeh other,, the intisrvals are clean. At 
Naples, on the contrary, immondezxaio 
should ^ written over the gates ; for the 
whole city is a temple of Ctoacina. 


In winter the women of the lower classes 
carry about with them a small earthen pot 
with handles. This pot contains live-i^oals, 
over which they warm their hands ; and so 
much are they attached to it, that even 
when looking out at the window, they hold 
it before them. They have given it a very 
whimsical name, marito (husband) : but 

VOL. fV« I 
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whether this be meant as a satire or a com* 
pliment to their husbands^ I could not 
learn. 


The art of conversing by means of ges- 
^tires and signs, is well known in every part 
of Italy ; but it is at Rome where it is most 
practised, and brought to the greatest de- 
gree of perfection. Very amusing obser- 
vations may be made relative to this lan- 
guage in almost every church and . every 
company. A lover will there seldom ap- 
proach his mistress, but addresses his dis- 
course to her at a distance ; and they may, , 
perhaps, be saying the tenderest things to 
each other, without it being possible for the 
uninitiated to understand a single syllable, 
without his even suspecting that they are 
conversing together. — To lay the open hand 
on the chin, and then cross the lips with 
two fingers, signifies '^ You are beautiful^ 
i I should be happy to speak with you,*' If 
the lady only repeats the latter part of 
the sign^ it is understood that she consents ; 
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i 

but if she adds a motion of the hand, as if i 

fanning herself, it means " Begone ! I do i 

not vvish to speak to you;" Raising almost i 

imperceptibly the point of the fan over the 
mouth, and then gently lowering, means^ 
'^Yes: I have no objection." Ladies of 
quality have a still more refined method of 
giving this answer. They slowly bend for-. j 

ward the upper part of the body, and thea 
resume their former attitude. In general, 
whilst making the sign, they avoid looking 
at the man of their choice : they only give 
a quick glance of the eye at him inunedi-. 
ately after it is done, and that is quite 
sufficient. In Germany, to beckon w^ith 
the hand signifies, *^ Come hither;" but in 
Italy it means only, ^^ I salute you." A 
stranger, unacquainted with the meaning 
of that sign, very naturally goes towards the 
person making it, imagining he has some- 
thing to communicate. This mode of sa- 
luting particularly well becomes a beautiful 
joung lady. To beckon w^ith the hand 
backwards, signifies with us," Go away;" 

I 2 
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kut in Italy^ ** I sliall come directly."— - 
Sometimes we see the Italians use botiv 
modes of beckoning immediately ibllowing^ 
each other; which mean^^'' I salute you 
BOW, and shall soon be with you/*— To 
beckon with the inverted hand over the 
•houlder, means, ** Go : I do not believe 
you/* — Tapull the corner of the eye downi 
towards the nose with the fore-finger, means,^ 
•^ That is a roan of mettle, who will not be 
played with." — Sonretimes they act at the 
theatres aa interlude or farce, where all 
these signs are introduced; and which there* 
fore must prove very interesting, especially 
to strangers. I can give no further infor- 
mation about this subject; and leave it, as a 
more suitable task, for younger travellers ta 
•tudy this excellent language, I thought, 
however,! could observe that the much more 
excellent language af the eyes is thus lost, 
or at least not sufficiently cultivated. The 
lloman ladies depend entirely on their signs; 
the German belles on the language of the 
cyes^ in which they have become such pro^ 
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^lents^ that they do not at all feel the want 
of the Italian mode of conversbg. 


Nor are the heggars so insuftefably 
troublesome in Rome as in Naples. ' We 
meet> indeed, with plenty of -them^, ' and 
near the churches in particular-^ hut thiey 
are not so naked, whining, or inipudeht. 
No ladies, with veils covering their fac(?s, 
and drest in silk clothes, tegged alms of 
me here, as was very frequently tbe case! in 
Naples. In Condotti -street there iisually 
sits a corpulent man with a countenance 
-expressive of cheerfulness and hapjiiness, 
who, with a jovial smile, requests a trifle 
from those who are passing by, and who 
derives a good income from this novel mode 
of begging. If you give him nothing, he 
only shrugs his jshoulders a little, and says, 
with a mild tone of voice, paiienza .'—If you 
put him off with the excuse that you have 
no change, he replies in the same manner, 
"^^La mia dis^razia! How unfortunate I am !" 
It is said tlaat he every year gives a feast to 
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all the beggars in Rome ; and I can easily 
believe it when I look at his merry good- 
humoured face. Mendicity by persons of 
a higher rank is much more common than 
in Naples. The servants of a nobleman, 
into whose house a stranger is introduced, 
wait upon lum next morning to ask for their 
vails ; but this is not all. If the master has 
the politeness to return the visit, imme- 
diately after his famiglia, that is, his ser- 
vants are announced, and demand money 
for the honour that has thus been conferred 
on the stranger. The domestics here have 
all very low wages, and depend chiefly 
upon these perquisites. Nay, some masters 
make them keep a regular account of what 
they receive, and share the booty with them. 
Wretched beggary ! Strangers must pay 
the wages of the servants of the Roman 
princes and nobles ! Most wretched beggary 
indeed ! In some parts of Germany a simi- 
lar custom prevails. I particularly allude 
to card-money. In Hamburg likewise, if 
one has the misfortune to be invited to dinr 
ner^ he must pay more than double its va* 
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lue. Let us hope that this disgraceful 
custom will soon be every where abolished. 
In Rome, indeed, a stranger would not lose 
much by not frequenting the fashionable 
companies and assemblies : as he will find 
nothing there but insipidity and carols; or 
at most, now and then, a little music. If he 
be anxious to see the princess Cesarini, 
who, like madame Recamier at Paris, is here 
the reigning beauty, he may meet with her 
in the Corso ; where the Roman ladies ap- 
pear at a certain hour almost every day, in 
their carriages. They halt on the Place 
de Popolo, when the favoured youths ap- 
proach, even mount upon the step of the 
carriage, and chat with the smiling belles, 
whom there is then an opportunity of 
viewing and admiring at leisure. 

The Romans are so passionately fond of 
the lottery, that I was surprised I did not 
find here a church dedicated to saint For- 
tuna ; the common people, however, wor- 
ship tliis goddess under different names. 
In summer, hundreds of them assemble to- 
wards midniarht near a church whose name 
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I have forgotten. Here they chatter alouA 
with each other till twelve o'clock. The 
first stroke of the hammer produces a dead 
silence : and the mcmexiit the sound of the 
last is heard^ the whole assembly is in mo^ 
tion ; and goes in processioa to a neigh* 
bouring churchy where they most fervently, 
and with believing hearts^ knploFe the holy 
Virgin to grant them — good luck in the 
lottery. 

The Romans esteem it a vice to steal, 
i)ut murder is thought no -crime. They sue 
ashamed of being sees in company with a 
^hief, but a murderei; is only chilled a '^ pove- 
retto'* (poor fiilJow)^ aud.th^y w^Hngly s^- 
"^isthimto qnike his escape. The wearing 
of offensive weg^poas is prdhibited here, 
but not so s^rictlytas at Napless and fatal 
stabs with koi\ies are still lyery frequently 
the consequ^nqe of quairels ; but there hae 
not been an in$lj^nce for sevemi years back of 
a stranger h^^^^ing been assasslnftted. The 
Transteyerini (Romaps living on the other 
side of th^ Tibei-) distinguish themselves 
•Btill by their audacity and fierceness. A 
'Aumberof them lately went to a wine«hous^ 
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before- the gates of Rome^ where they drank 
'freely. On their retuni to town they di- 
vided into two parties. The one had reached 
town before the other, and had entered a 
-cofFee-houfie to refresh 'thenwelvcs ; the • 
other followed 'tlicni, entered the coffee- 
house, but leiil it sooner, withovt bidding 
^ood-night to the fiiistpar^y. These latter 
found themselves offended. From words 
they proceeded to blows, from blows to 
throwing stones, -irotn^toYies to knives, nay, 
some fetched muskets from their houses iii 
the neighbomhodd. Several Veere killfed 
-on the spot, mahy w<^re caTrieu hbme badly 
wounded. "IThesblrri (officers of the po- 
lice at Rom^) did nbl dare to interferfe ; and 
it was not till the ^ffmy ivas over, that they 
^endeavoured to take some of the ringleaders 
singly. One of the latter, at Irhose door 
they knocked duritig nigllt, asked from the 
window,'^ Who is there?"— ^'The officers of 
Justice,*' wnW the reply. **" Stopa moment,' 
said tfo, ^* I shall come down irtimediately.' 
He aecofdingly came, armed with a pair of 
igpistoU, Opened the door, killed one of ntbe 
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jbirri on the spot, and mortallywounded the 
other ; on which, having himself received 
a stab, he sunk, expiring to the ground. 
It is of no avail that petty insignificant 
crimes are immediately punished with the 
cord, which is, indeed an inhuman torture. 
The arms of the culprit are twisted out of 
joint at the shoulders, in such a m:mner 
that he is very frequently rendered a crip- 
ple for hfe. The kind of sport so very 
common at Naples, in which two persons 
endeavour to push their fingers into each 
other's faces, I never observed in the streets 
of this city; where it is strictly prohibited, 
on account of the many disputes which it 
occasioned, particularly in the night time. 
The Romans are said to be proficients in 
the game. If they only see a stranger 
stretch out his fingers half a dozen times, 
they are sure to be at him; for they instantly 
observe not only which of them he gene- 
rally uses, but their eyes are by practice 
accustomed to perceive, from the slightest 
movement in the muscles of the hand, 
which fingers he intends to stretch out, on 
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which they instantly regulate tlieir own ac- 
cordingly. 

At the merry season of Christmas^ the 
bagpipers of tlie kingdom of Naples ramble 
as far as Rome ; where, as in their own cour** 
try, they distmb the morning slumbers of 
every stranger with their music. On Christ- 
mas-eve the streets exhibit a cheerful spec- 
tacle. Not only the shops with toys for chil- 
dren (which are far inferior to the toys of Ber- 
lin), but, all those where eatables of any kind 
are sold, are decorated in the most singular 
and whimsical manner. As the poorest 
Italian must have a turkey at this festival, 
you see those birds hanging up plucked, by 
hundreds, and almost all of them have 
oranges in their bills. Beef and veal are 
covered with gold and silver tinsel, and 
even adorned with ribbons. Hundreds 
of sausages are suspended like .garlands; 
and in their vacancies are placed for a con- 
trast, in paper cases, the white ricotta. 
Oranges are even fixed at the top of every 
pine-apple^ and the latter are arranged in 
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the form of little pyramids. Instead of the 
fir*treefl which decorate the market-places 
of the norths the Romans use small laureK 
^rees^ to which they affixoranges and lemons. 
The whole produces a t^ery pleasing ^flfect. 
►In the night of Christmas-eve the streets 
are very lioisy. The peasants from the ad- 
jacent country assemble early in the even- 
ing in the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore^ whose beautiful white columns are 
cohered and disfigured with red damask. 
Thousands of lights illumine this magni- 
ficent temple. But as thegi^eat mass is not 
read before midnight, *he peasants, many 
of whom come from a cJonsidcrable dis- 
*tattce, naturally grow tired and sleepy, lie 
down; and throw themselves upon one smo- 
ther in the coraers and colonnatles, or recline 
against'the monuments ; where they enjoy 
ppofeurid slumbers, and amid the enchant- 
ing illumination form groups exquisitely 
picturesque. I know artists who, accord- 
«ingjy, never fail to pass this night in the 
church, and always leave it in the morning 
^enriched with new ideas. TJiere is yetan* 
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•ther attraction which allures artists as well 
as those who are not artists : the most beau- 
tiAil female^^ of the highest as well i^ of the 
lowest classes repairthither about midnight^ 
that amid the illusive lights they may 
exhibit their charms to greater advantage.. 
Here you may study forms, and plan in-« 
trigjoes that lead to the production of pew 
forms. When the bell at leagt|;i (ingg^.the^ 
peasants start up, balf<-a$leep; the females, 
assume a pious air; Christ is born^i^ndf 
placed on the high altar in. a magnificent, 
silver cradle;^ which i^ in, fact a qa(ister-pieceT 
of art. On this* occasion an indecency is< 
Gonunittedof whicUheatheos woulc} scarce- 
ly have been guilty ; it is>ttu8 : two common, 
fellows cUmb up on the altsuvand t^ampl^ 
about upon it for a long time with their 
clumsy feet before they can place the cradle 
4a a proper situation. Besides this silver 
cmdle, the church is said likewise to pos- 
sess, the real cradle of our Saviour;, which I 
bad not the honour to see. An immense *, 
multitude of candles are lighted up around 
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it ; and on each side are stationed four men 
of the pope'd Swiss gjuards, as a proof that, 
at leasts the dress of the harlequin is still 
retained. 

From the first day of this festival a great 
number of pnesepia, or mangers, are ex- 
hibited at Rome. These are representa- 
tions of the nativity of Christ by means of 
puppets. Most of them are in churches; 
I went to see them all, and they are mere 
children's play. At one of them I was di- 
verted with a boy who was relating to the 
people the extraordinary history of Mary's 
delivery with vehement pathos and great 
gesticulations, but so rapidly that you could 
scarcely undejjstand a word he said. One 
of these mangers distinguishes itself every 
year among the rest, and displays some abi- 
lity in the artist. It is called della Regola, 
I believe from the street in which it is ex- 
hibited. Some devout genius, assisted by 
the contributions of the pious, executes it 
annually in such a style, that the best scene- 
painter would scarcely eqdal him. It is 
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placed on the flat roof of his house. The 
whole is composed of a few boards, some 
cork, and puppets. In the fore-ground is 
the celebrated stable itself, with every thing 
appropriate ; but being too near it pro- 
duces the least effect. But, on the other hand, 
if you look over, and on one side of the 
stable, you discover a landscape most beau- 
tiful and animated, distant mountains, with 
towns and villages on their sides, cottages, 
pastures, corn-fields, streams, &c. The il- 
lusion is so complete, that, notwithstanding 
my excellent sight, I could not for a long 
time be persuaded that they were the work 
of art. I could have sworn that what I saw 
over the roof was the open country ; and 
that the man had only availed himself with 
dexterity of the distant mountains, so as to 
make them serve for a suitable back-ground 
to his pretty performance. But the artist, 
flattered by this declaration, took me him- 
self to the roof, where I beheld with asto- 
nishment at how small an expence this en- 
chantment was produced. The stream 
which I had just before seen wet and run^ 
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ning, was nothing more, than a painted* 
board laid in an^pblique. direction* The 
same were the mountains, whicL Ited ap- 
peared to be many miles distant> and which, 
now reclined not more than two paces from* 
me against a chi^zmey* The trouble of exe- 
cuting this Uttle perfoijpQnce is a mere 
act of piety. You jj^y. nothing ta mee it : 
even the sentinel who mad^ way for us 
through the crowds that wei'e flocking ta 
see itj and to whom we offered a trifle^ re- 
fused the voluntary pree^t^ but with great 
politeness reminded' us to take off our hats- 


The monte tistaccio, or mount of pct*- 
sherds^ is said to have been produced by all 
the potsherds^ which> since the time of 
Tarquin^ the potters residing, in tKat neigh- 
bourhood have been, obliged to carry to tliis 
spot, that the river might not be choked 
up by them. It is^ indec^d^i^carcely possible 
to conceive bow a hill of such magnitude 
can have arisen from such potsherds. Thiih 
j», however^ the fact^ be its< of igin what it 
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on adc*ootit df the ^xtraordinarf coolness 
It tfflbrds m MtAmer, hj tiieans^ aIs it is 
said, €if tlie kit, whick acqaires Mcti a 
temperature ia the interstices between 
"Ae potsli^MI/ The finest wine-cellars are 
coBstmeted ni4ti'a:ndi]i conseqiience, great 
amabers of |)eap1e rttort tb the place^ espe* 
cidHy m Oetaber, to drinic the cool beve-> 
rage. A iMkitade of tables are set out 
and^the t/ees/atid the' bottle is pushed 
merrily If oand. On the shore 6f the Tiber 
they dtoce the saltarella. Those who love 
quietness retire to their homes at the ap* 
proach of nighty when disorders and even 
assa^sinlitiotis ai^ nbt rktt. The burying* 
ground oPthe;prdt^tantl^ is separated froin 
the Monte Testafcoio only by a meadtiW 
b^detfed witU:tvees/ ' 
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The eve of lAie Spiphaay is celebrated by 
the Roman people with as tench festivity 
4IS CbrittBMU eve in Vppe^ Saxony. All 
the frnit «|ad 'pastry-cooks' shops are splett^ 
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didly decorated : and are provided with a 
]cind of hobgoblin ; which is in some a 
$gure with an ugly mask and fiery eyes, and 
in others a person disguised in the same 
manner, who plays all kinds of tricks. To 
this extraordinary but universal custom, the 
origin of which I should like to know, be- 
long stockings filled with oranges and other 
fruits. These fitufifed stockingsare seen sus- 
pended every where, and sometimes letters 
are fastened to them with pins. Lovers 
present to the objects of their attachment, 
stockings of this kind, which do not even 
appear to be new. In large shops they go 
%o a still greater expence. Ypu there see 
puppets, of the size of children, twelve years 
old^ which are seated or standing, .and ap- 
parently conversing : each has a stocking 
stuffed with fruits hanging at its side. The 
confectioners vie^ith those of Berlin in the 
exhibition of their art, and often surpass 
them, especially in the choice of the sirb- 
ject. The former generally content them- 
selves with low scenes: but here I observed 
the conflagration of Troy, the death of 
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Mark Anthony^ the discovery of Ajnerica; 
in a word^ nothing but dignified snbjecdy 
i¥hich usually occupy a space ten or twelye 
paces in length, and two in breadth, the 
theatre of which is not rardy painted, de- 
eoraied, and illuminated with the utmost 
elegance: the small figures being inge- 
niously grouped, and in general executed 
with great correetness, at least as far as re- 
gards the effect. It may easily be con- 
ceived what a crowd of joyous spectators 
surround these shops. Nevertheless, people 
of rank, regardless of the convenience of 
the people, drive their carriages in long 
rows through the streets, crammed as full 
of people as the stockings of orangea, and 
even stop before the shops, so as to produce 
a pressure 4hat is really dangerous. I must 
acknowledge that I have myself been guilty 
of the same impropriety ; hut were \ go- 
vernor of Rome, f would certainly not 
suffer it. A natite of the north, who is 
accustomed to perpetual winds, is struck on 
this and various othet* occasions with the 
xaany thousand lamps, burning without any 

k£ 
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tvftt in the streets^ and which are yet 
sever extinguished by the wind. 


By a singular privilege the police of the 

Spanish Place^ in which I resided^ is under 

die jarisdiction of the Spanish ambassador^ 

whose palace is situated in it. The person 

who has him for his friend may commit 

murdery or any odier atrocity he pleases^ 

in this place. No sbirre dares to lay hands 

OB the culprit, who stands unconcerned, and 

tarns the ministers of justice into ridicule. 

Even in cases when the Spanish ambassador 

does not extexKl his protection to the 

offendm*, he at least gains sufficient time, 

l>y this admirable Fegulation, to provide at 

fais ease a secure retreat. Hie inferior 

court must first present its report of tlie 

circumstance to the superior; the latter 

most transmit information of it to the ^o« 

wemor,«ttd the governor must acquaint the 

minister of state ; the minister of stole most 

dispatch a written note on the subject to 

the Spanjsh ambasiadoi^ to wliich the 
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Spanish ambftssa^r must return a written 
answer. It is easy to conceive that^ daring 
this interval^ the assassin has abundant 
time to escape. A year or two ago an un- 
fortunate man who was stabbed in this 
place^ expired at tlie comer of the street, 
where his body lay from mbrning till night 
before the usual formalities allowed it to 
be removed. The ladies of pleasure are not 
permitted to follow their profession in. any 
other place in Rome : they too are under 
Spanish protection ; for this reason they all 
reside in the houses round about it, and the 
place swarms with them as soon as evening 
arrives. It is highly ludicrous, or, if you 
please, highly indecent, to see the grave 
deportment of the Spaniard, and at the 
same time to consider him as the supreme 
protector of the ladies of easy virtue. The 
imperial ambassador likewise possessed si- 
milar privileges in the place surrounding 
his Venetian palace, but his wiser govern- 
ment long ago relinquished t' em. Is it 
not the height of folly to permit foreign 
powers to exercise a peculiar Jurisdiction in 
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a city like Rome; and by tlie inviolal^e 
respect paid to that jtirisdiction, to encou-^ 
rage the commission of crimes? — Pius V{«. 
suppressed many sanctuaries^ as they were 
Called, in and near churches; and since 
that period the number of assassinations has* 
considerably decreased. On great festivals^ 
patroles parade the streets of the city on 
horseback, from morning till night. This,, 
however, did not prevent two persons frorn^ 
being stabbed on new-year's-day, at the 
founlain of Trevi. " The better the wine 
is,*' say the Romans themselves, *' the more 
frequent are assassinations." 

With all these atrocities a high degree 
of Roman-catholic piety is, as usual, com* 
bined. Before the assassin sneaks to ex- 
ecute his bloody purpose, he hears mass> 
goes to confession, and is then per- 
fectly prepared. If you only pay the Ro- 
man clergy for masses, you may do what- 
ever you please. The only capital crime in 
this state is, to neglect the mass. Accord* 
ingly, the book of post-roads begins with 
the following exhortation : " Let him who 
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» about to set out on a journey, above all 
things, go devoutly to confession and the 
sacrament ; then let hioi procure a mass to 
be said for the souls of the deceased, or one 
pro itincrantibus. On the morning of his 
.departure he must hear another mass ; and 
when he enters his carriage, or mounts his 
horse, or begins his journey on foot, let 
him repeat a psalm, or tell his beads, or 
whatever else God may inspire him. When 
be has actually left his home, let him say 
with a contrite heart a confiteor, and then 
the annexed prayer,'* Here follows a long 
Latin prayer, in which the angel Raphael 
is implored to accompany the traveller. 
To this succeeds the song of praise of Ze- 
chariah, likewise in Latin ; and the conclu- 
sion is an eternally long oremiis, in which 
God is reminded that he conducted the 
children of Israel through the Red Sea, 
the three kings from the east to the manger 
at Bethlehem, and Abraham outof Chaldea; 
and that, therefore, on the present occasion, 
he must be to the traveller a parasol in heat, 
an umbrella iii wet weather^ a mantle in 
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cold> n coBidactor in wearmcsij a b9mS in 
slippery paths, aad a harboiur in shipwreck. 
Excepting these e^fying things, the Ro* 
man book of roads is the most wretched of 
the kind in aU Europe, for seareely a single 
station is correct ;^ and, in particular, Uie 
accounts a£ foreign coon tries betray the 
most diverting ignorance. 


Naples is in general considered as a 
cheaper place than Rome. I found it the 
reverse, though in the latter I resided at 
the best hotel. Apartments^ equally good 
with those at Naples, are eheaper by a full 
third. The same is the case with regard t^ 
the keeping of a carriage. The expence* 
of the table are nearly alike in both places.. 
The lacqueys are rogues in one city as well 
as in the other. .Articles of dress are dearer 
at Rome, and display less taste than at 
Naples. Good drinkable table-wine is more 
easily procured in the former; excellent 
Florentine wine, which is not to be had in 
the latter^ costs only one shilling a bottle* 
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The v^getaUef are very ioe^ I iMTer mcit 
with better hroooli> cabbage, Swedish tar- 
nipsj and particularly oniony. The latter 
are here boiled whole with beef: they are 
delicionsly sweet, and produce none of the 
disagreeable effeets, either on the palate or 
the stomach, which proceed from those of 
other countries^ The bread might be bet- 
ter. The maccaroni are brought from Na- 
ples, and it is said that they can no where 
be made so well : but in that city they are 
not all alike in quality, and I often found 
them sandy ^ Sea-fish are as plentiful here 
as there, and of the same species ; but not 
so fresh, as it is necessaiy to convey them 
from the nearest ports. Poultry is. tlie fa* 
vourite food of the Italians ^ but geese are 
very seldom eaten. Most of the soups are 
seasoned with grated cheese. The cele-i^ 
brated Roman flower-cheese, easeo difiore^ 
is^ however, notwithstanding its fine name, 
very insipid stuflT. It resembles fresh goats • 
tnilk cheese^ but is said to improve with 
age. The best cheese in Italy, and perhaps 
in Europe, is undoubtedly that which is de* 
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nominated strachino. di milano. Coffee and. 
sugar are exorbitantly dear. A pound of 
good coffee costs nearly three shiHingSr 
For coffee for three persons, with a few 
slices of bread and butter, I was obliged to 
pay at the rate of five shillings per day. 


' It i« an opinion generally received in the 
north, and to which 1 myself for a long time 
gave credit, that the ancient Romans were 
acquainted with a method of making a par^ 
ticular kind of mortar ; that it was this 
alone which rendered their buildings sa 
durable^ and that the secret has been lost. 
This was aot the case. The Romans pre- 
pared their mortar in the same manner as 
we; but their sand is of a quality much 
better adapted to the purpose than ours. 
In the north, it is necessary to protect new- 
built walls from the wet, if you wish them 
not to fall to pieces again : at Rome it is 
the very reverse. To give a wall the ut- 
most possible durability, they pour upon it 
a great quantity of water, by wbi^h it is 
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een verted iuto one single storife ; and when? 
ft IS destroyed it falls not in small pieces, 
but in huge masses^ which lie like the frag- 
ments of rocks around, Ihis sand is ac- 
cordingly conveyed to distant regions as 
ballast. The ancient Romans, however, 
understood an art with which the moderns 
are unacquainted; namely, that of building 
with free-stone without mortar, in such a 
manner that the stones appeared to have 
been cemented together. Persons well- 
informed on the subject, actually imagine 
that they not only hewed the stones, but 
likewise had some method of polishing 
them, by which their cohesion was so won- 
derfully increased. 


In St. Peter's church is an altar, over 
which you find a representation of the very 
probable history of St. Peter and St. Paul 
armed with swords, flying down from 
Heaven, and putting to flight Attila the 
king of. the Huns. It is said that the pre- 
sient pope has frequently perfoniied his 
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orisons before this altar^ in the hope of 
efiecting a similar miracle. It is likewise 
zepoited that shortly before' bis journey to 
France, he daily offered up fervent prayers 
on his knees on this spot. For the truth of 
these reports I cannot vouch : hut if they 
are fictitious, they, at least, betray the sen- 
timents of the people, which are perhaps 
the same, at the present moment, all over 
the world ; as certain causes every where 
produce the sam« effects. Arrogance is 
always revolting even'*'in those who are 
born in purple ; but it is intolerablie in one 
on whose cradle custom did not command 
the people to look with respect. 


• 9mmi^A» 


No stranger should neglect to be present 
at the parade of the papal guards ; for never 
while he lives will he see any thing of the 
kind more ludicrous. About tbree hun- 
dred men, in brown smock-frocks^ stand 
nearly as they please, opposite the column^ 
of Antoninus; they have muskets, which 
they likewise hold as they please. The band 


try their itistrniiients, emdk pjmyitig a dif- 
ferent tune. Tke officei:^ walk about the 

* » 

place^ all dressed according to their own 
fancy. Even among those on duty^ one 
was in uniform^ another woi« a suitout; 
this hi^ his sword buckled over his coat^ 
and that under it. One had boots^ another 
wore gaiters; and the adjutants even panta- 
loons^ with white thread stockings^ and 
shoes with silver buckles. At length com^ 
menced the maaoeuvses, as they are called ; 
that is^ the three hundred men threw their 
muskets about as they pleased. At last 
they marched ; and this crowns the scene 
of confusion* No two £eet are lifted up or 
pat down at the same moment ; and every 
member seems intended to demonstrate that 
a curved line is longer than a straight one. 
The musicians and soldiers vie with each 
other in murdering all measure. It is for* 
tunate that only a saint, wiio knows nothing 
about marching, looks down from the 
column of Autonine. Had the good old 
^emperor h%eu left on iti summit^ he would 
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long ago have thrown the whole colaum 
4ipon their heads. 


As a warning to all future tyrants who 
may chance to vead this book^for at present 
I know only two that will not)^ I here state, 
that in the country about Rome, the name 
of Nei'O is still pronounced as one of the 
-greatest of curses and execrations. Ttr il 
corpo di Nerone, is as much as to say, Bj 
ihe devil himself. 


I have a thousand times seen represen- 
tations of the holy Virgin standing on the 
moon in the first quarter; a hundred times 
have I asked what that is intended to sig- 
nify, and have as often received for answer 
that it denotes chastity . But why ahalf-moon 
should be an emblem of chastity, nobody 
could tell. I was, therefore, obliged to 
make an hypothesis on the subject myself; 
Md suppose 'that the Christians, poor in in- 
vention^ have in this instance^ as in many 


i!Qithers^ borrowed an idea of the lieathenau 
namely, the cresceat of the chaste Diana. 
But at the same time to denote the triumph 
of Christianity, they have taken the mooa 
from the head of Diana, and converted it 
into a footstool for their Madonna. If I am 
wrong, 1 shall be glad to be corrected. 


The arch of Constantine is now entirely 
^cleared ol*the rubbiah tliat buried its foot ; 
and when .1 left Rome, preparations were 
making to surround it with a similar kind 
of wall and railing as that which encom- 
passes the. arch of SeptimiusSeverus. Som^ 
of the columns have been partly cleaned, to 
•discover of what material they are com« 
iPosed. It is giallo anticQ^ Most of the 
Romans are of opinion that the digging 
^ound this arch was a superfluous labour* 


In the palace of Spada stands the same 
icolossal statue of Pompey, at the foot of 
which Julius Cesar was assassinated. While 
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the French were masters of Rome^ they 
conceived the idea of representing the Death 
of Cesar by Voltaire, in a Roman theatre ; 
and to strengthen the illusion^ they^ witb 
great trouble^ actually brought this statue 
t)n the stage. Great complaints are made 
t>f the injury it suffered in this removal^ Cor 
the modem assassins of Cesar did not treat 
ihe great Pompey with much tenderness. - 


The printing-establishment of the Pro* 
paganda at Roine^ pretends to be in pos- 
session of the alphabets of all known lan- 
guages, and printed specimens of them ara 
actually sold there. But if none of them 
be more correct than the German alphabet, 
which is so easy to be procured^ they are of 
very little value. Ko German would ever 
imagine them to be the letters of his native 
language. — A learned Dane, residing at 
Rome, had lately very great trouble to pro- 
cure something to be printed in the Coptic 
language. He was under the necessity of 
conrecting it at least twenty times befote it 
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was only tolerably accurate. This pre- 
tended opulence in languages must there- 
fore be nothing more than empty usten*- 
tatlon^ 


An artist of Rome, whose name I shall 
take good care not to mention, has com- 
posed two beautiful, but at the same time 
extremely malicious designs. In the centre 
of one is represented Buonaparte, standings 
in a general's uniform, and with his sword 
drawn. In eight small medallions, sur- 
roatiding.the principal figure^ are depicted 
his most celebrated achievements ; as, for 
example, the battle of Marengo, the bridge 
of Lodi,*&c. Underneath this picture is 
the inscription Achievements of Buonapartt 
the-generuiK ' The seconddrawingis a com- 
panion to i\\e f<jrmer. In the centre is 
Babnaparte in his imperial regalia^ He is 
ag«in surrounded by eight small medallibri^, 
in wbicb,are reppesiented the following sub- 
jects : 1> the murder of the duke d'Enghieii;, 
2j the ooBversation with lord Whitworth ; 

¥:OL. IV. L 
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5, the building of the flotilla for the invn- 
-sion of England ; 4, the institution of tlie 
-legion of honopr ; 5, the seizui:e of the Eng- 
lish minister at Hamburgh ; 6, reception of 
the mayor who, in his harangue, said ** God 
created Buonaparte, and rested from his la- 
bours;'* 7^ his parting from his brother 
Lucien ; 8, his coronation. Under the whole 
is the inscription : Achievements^^ Jiuona,- 
^arie iht ruler of France. Who would 
imagine that the rudeness and a,a<lacity of 
an lu'tist could proceed to such lengths? 
Fortunately he will never meet with an en- 
,graver who will ventjure to multiply his ill- 
mannered productions. 

THE flIOST RECENT MIBACL.B THAT HAS 
HAPPENED AT ROME. 

J'H.EBiB is at Rome a church which I 
^h^i^fe npt yet mentioned ; it is called Santa 
.Maria in Cosmedin^ is said to have been 
erected in the yem* 271, and is likewise de- 
Bominfited boeca della verita, (moutb of 
truths) on accaun<t of a laiige roqQd mask 
with an €u>oi;moaB mouAfa^ fi^ed «p in its 
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vestibule. Tradition says that iti fororer 
times the Romans, in order to give the 
more solemn confirmation to oaths, were 
used to put their bands into this mouth, and 
that if a person bad taken a false oath, his 
hand would have been bitten off. How the 
mask came to/ be placed in thi« situation^ 
they know ^s little as where the antique^ 
marble orator's chair, which is now used 
as a pulpit in the church, formerly stood. 
The mouth has ceased to bite ; but to make 
amends the church possesses a very ancient 
and miraculous image of the Virgin^ with 
a black face painted on a gold ground. 
The execution of this face is said to exceed 
all the powers of human an, according to 
the written testimony of .tW9 great painters, 
Ghezzi and Lamberti, who flourished about 
fjL century ago. Hence the priests assert, 
that it was painted either during the life- 
time of the blessed Virgin^ or she appeared 
to the painter, who was probably St. "Luke, 
or perhaps even an angel. The inscription 
on the image is evidently of modern date ; 
but the priests get rid of that objection bj 
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saying that the inscription was placed nnder 
it at a later period. At the time of the de- 
struction of the images in the East, this 
treasure is said to have been rescued and 
brought to Home. In this city it has per- 
formed numerous miracles; and, in spit^ of 
inundations and earthquakes, it has always 
remained uninjured. An extraordinary 
miracle happened on the 5th of June, 1672. 
On Whitsunday, the attendants had neg- 
lected to unlock the doors of the closet in 
which this image is preserved, and which 
are usually opened on all great festivals. 
But when the Gloria in excehis was sunsr* 
aud they had come to the words, adormmi^ 
te, the Madonna recollected that it was one 
of the days on which she ought to be visible; 
the doors burst open with a violent noise, 
and threw down two vases full of flowers, 
' which had been placed before them. A holy 
awe seized the whole congregation, and the 
priests drew up a report of the miracle. 
Since that time the black Madonna has, a» 
usual, interceded powerfully with heaven,, 
but has not performed any miracles attended 
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with such striking circumstances and such 
great advantage* 

Let us now see what happened in the jear 
1802, at the beginning of our highly en- 
lightened century. A nun, Annunziata 
]V|ftrcelli, twenty-seven years of age, falls 
sick in September ; she is afRicled with a 
painful absces#, cough, spitting of blood ; 
and being given ovfer by the physicians, she 
receives extreme unction. Her confessor pre- 
sents her with an image of the blessed Virgin 
in Cesmedin ; she applies it like a cataplasm 
to her aching breast, and finding that of no 
avail, she requests her confessor on the 17th 
qf March ISOO, to procure her a little oil 
out of the lamp that burns before the image; 
and at the very moment she makes this re- 
(|uest, she feels an unusual internal emo- 
tion. On the 19th of March the oil is 
brought: full of faith> she anoints the ab- 
scess, and lays the image upon it again. 
Her cougl|, and the spitting of blood, to- 
gether with the other symptoms, return 
once or twice at first, but she soon falls into 
a slumber, and the blessed Virgia of Cos- 
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mediii appears at the foot of her hed, in the 
^ery same form as she h exhibited in the^ 
church. Moved by the fervent prayers* of 
the afflicted sufferer, Mary lays her hand 
upon the abscess; the patient suddenly 
opens her eyes^ springs out of bed, throw:» 
herself on the ground, and remains in that 
posture full three-quarters of an hour in a 
trance. She then rises, and is perfectly 
well. On the same morning, the ^th of 
March, this nun, who was^ before reduced 
to the weakest state imaginable, proceeds 
with firm and steady steps to the church of 
her benefactress, where she continues se- 
veral hours returning thanks on her knees, 
without experiencing the slightest incon-» 
venienee ; returns on foot to her convent, 
and partakes with a good appetite of the 
ordinary coarse food, as though she had 
suffered nothing from illness. The follow- 
ing day she paid a visit to the cardinal 
protector of her convent, and to several 
churches ; and has remained uncommonly 
healthy to the present day* This whole 
miraculous history is attested by, 1^ the 
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nun herself; 2, the superior and all the 
sisters who attended the patient; S, the 
confessor ; and, lastly, two leatned physi-* 
cians. Upon this the government per- 
mitted the story to be printed on blotting- 
paper, accompanied by a wretched wood- 
cut, in which the nun is represented lying 
in bed at the moment when the Madonna 
applies her hand to her breast. From this 
edifying narrative I have made a short ex- 
tract. The most remarkable circumstance' 
of the whole affair, is undoubtedly the at- 
testation of the two physicians and the sur- 
geon: their names are Baciolotti, physiciati 
in ordinary to the convent; Moricini, who 
is besides professor of chemistry;" atid Deci, 
surgeon. *' The nun, who is of a melan- 
choly phlegmatic temperament,'* say they, 
'' was attacked in September, 1802, with a 
violent vomiting. Bark could not be ap- 
plied, and consequently the fever continued; 
together with daily vomiting in spite* of all 
tonic and anodyne medicines, among which 
opium in particular was administered in 
every form; bothMntemiilly and externally* 
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At length the fever left her; but in its stead 
a swelling appealed on the left side of the 
epigastrium^ immediately below l^e sinewy 
extremities of the two or three first ribs* 
This swelling was extremely painful at the 
slightest touch, and continued to increase, 
till at length it projected full half an inch 
beyond the riba. The colour of the skin 
was not changed, and every thing shewed 
that the seat of the swelling was to be 
sought in the membranes or the intestines 
underneath them. All emollient remedies, 
und even cicada,, were ijaeffectuaU as were 
likewise th^ ^ums, soups, sialts, &c. taken 
inwardly ;and'its all th(s$e medicines only in-- 
creased the vomitiBg^ lyhich was now at- 
tended sometimes with frothy^ and some^ 
-tiroes with blapjc .bl,ood, they resolved. to 
prescribe nQlhiHg more. In a short tiuie^ 
-an obsMnatcsdry coi^gh^ accompanied with 
cab.urniog.fevei^j ^up^v^ned towards even- 
ing; the patie^^t grew gradually weaker^ 
^r dissolution seemed to be at haiid,and no 
c^eration.took place in the swelliag. Suck 
ipas her state pp. tbe l^tjb o^ .M^^ch^ |^ 
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^n the ^\st, what an astonlslitng change !— - 
not a trace of the swelling whs to l>e found ; 
the cough was gone^ and the vomiting had 
ceased. All the strength she had io t was 
suddenly pestered, she was able to walk a 
conbidevable distance, to go up viui down 
stairs, without assistance or dithculty After 
the most care ul exaznlaatlon/' add th se 
learned [)hysioian^, ^ no trace of any pre- 
vious crisis could be discovered, either by 
urine, stool, vomitiag, or monthly evacu- 
ations (»vhich latter had ceased during the. 
whole period of her illness); whence it is 
evident, that her sudden recovery is not to 
be ascribed to any natural means, but 
solely and alone 'to the intercession of the 
blessed Virgin.** — Thus far these sage gen- 
tlemen. It may easily be imagined that 
the priests belonging to the church have not 
failed to turn this miracle to advantage. 
The orthodox believers thronged tiiither in 
crowds ; for tkree days a iriduo was celc- 
t>rated, and on the third even his holiness 
Pius V [f . attended by Iwenty-one cardinals^ 
'vas jp'leased to ^isit thl^ church, and ti> iiB* 
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part his benediction. A priest wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled Notizie kistoriche deiV 
antichissima e miraculosa i?fimagrne, &c. 
which is likewise lying before me, and con- 
cludes thus: " Since that time the sacred 
image has been exposed to public venera- 
tion, is visited, worshipped, and praised 
every hour by man-y thousands of the pious; 
innumerable believers confess and commu- 
nicate, procure masses to be read, purchase 
imitations of the image, seek to obtain some 
oil from the lamp, and all with the greatest 
justice ; for here is an inexhaustible spring 
of benefits, spiritual and corporeal, which 
God will cause to flow" (into our pockets) 
^' to all eternity. Amen !^' 

BETWEEN ROMfe AND BOLOGNA. 

By the samfe gate; which three months 
before I had enterW \Vith anxious expec- 
tation, I now- quitted the metropolis of the 
world with a light heai-t and gratified curl-* 
osity. I passed over -the Pons milvius, now 
Jftn^e »roWe,'abiTtfge'which Wa8 destroyed 
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in the battle between Constantine and the 
tyrant Maxentius, and was afterwards re- 
built by one of the popes. An ancient 
tower that is still standings is said to have 
been constructed by Belisarius to defend 
the passage of the Tiber against the Goths.. 
Here it was that Maxentius precipitated 
himself into the waves, and put a period to 
his life, which has probably been represent- 
ed in too black colours. Proceeding alon^ 
the Tina liamiuia, formerly lined by a great 
number of splendid- mausoleums, you ar- 
rive at 

CITTA CASTELLAKO, 

A WRETCHED placc, and interesting only 
to those who bring with them recollections 
of antiquity. Here once stood Veii, here 
dwelt the proud Veientes, whose achieve- 
ments would probably have been as highly 
celebrated as those of the Romans, had they 
possessed historians like the- latter. Three 
hundred years they struggled with the Ro- 
mans for their liberty ; beneath their walls 
fell.thejhree hundred generous Fabiiy 'v^hb 
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qukted Rome unaccompaaied, in ordet to 
immortalize their race by their magnani- 
mity. Furius Canillas at length over* 
came this martial people. The place now 
contains nothing but mean-spirited beggars, 
of whom Vollcmann even asserts^ that they 
live in caves. Since he travelled^ they have 
probably built houses^ which it is true are 
miserable enough^ but are not at all like 
vaves. 

NARNI 

Has an extremely romantic situation, on 
the brow of a lofty hill. Just before you 
<;ome to the town^ the road is bordered by 
precipices ; where the rugged crags, rent 
asunder in the most picturesque manner, 
form defiles so narrow, so dark, and so 
frightful, that I wonder the ancients did not 
place there the entiance into their hell. An 
Orpheus climbing up the side of these 
abysses, would indeed stand a, chance of 
being precipitated into the subterraneous 
empire of Pluto, The ancient inhabrtiinta 
^ Na^ were a brave and ipesQlute {i^ople. 
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The Romans, being unable to conquer their 
hill, resolved to starve them out. This they 
actually accomplished : on which the Nar- 
nians having first killed their wives and 
children, afterwards dispatched themselves ; 
and the awe-struck conquerors entered over 
heaps of dead bodies into the desolate city. 
On account of this circumstance they 
thought proper to call it Nequinum, froni 
ntquitia hominum, the wickedness of men. 
Had tlie same occurred in a Roman city, 
would not their historians have extolled 
the deed to the skies ? I know a modem na- 
tion, that acts precisely in the same manner; 
declaring it to be the most atrocious of 
crimes if people do not immediately give 
up to them all their substance, and relin- 
quish all their posse'ssions. — Close taNami, 
but on the other side of the town, are the 
ruins of d bridge, built by the emperor Au* 
gustus, for the purpose of connecting two 
mountains, and rendering the road to I>e- 
rugra more easy. This roadis^so extremely 
rugged 'that it can be travelled only on foot;; 
J wo'old^ therefore^ advise ladies n6t tCN 
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suffer themselves to be led thither by cu- 
riosity^ particularly 21s there is not much to 
be seen. A single large arch is still stand- 
ing on the left baak^ a piece of another on 
the right, and the ruins of two demolished 
arches may be perceived in the middle of 
the stream. The bridge was built of free- 
stone» and must have been magnificent. — An 
agreeable valley reaches from this place to 
Terni. But when travellers assert, that the 
grass is cut once a year, I shall not believe 
them, and the reason of this incredulity is 
because the valley produces no grass. 
Corn-fields, interspersed with mulberry trees 
and vines, extend without interruption to 
Terni. It may, indeed, have been odier- 
wise in the time of Pliny ; on whose au- 
thority tliis assertion is made. 

TERNI, 

The native tofm of Tacitus, and the thea- 
tre of an extraordinary wonder of nature, 
llie eascades of Tivoli are beautiful ; the 
£BkU of Terni is great and majestic. There 
Tacitus MTOulj] probably ha vie been a poet : 
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lidre he cauld be no other than a htstorian ; 
and his style could not but be simply ner- 
vous, and rugged like these rocks. Here I 
had an opportunity .of making many reflec- 
tions on the influence which the objects that 
first surround a writer, exercise on the 
choice. of the subjects to which he for ever 
devotes his pen: these would probably lead 
me to interesting speculations ; not to the 
waterfall of Terni, only to digressions 
which I will spare the reader. No sooner 
had I alighted from the carriage^ than I 
ordered post-horses^ for the distanoe of 
that noble fall from the town is a good 
German mile (upwards of four miles and a 
half JElnglish). You may either ride thither 
on horseback, or in a two-wheeled <;abrio- 
let: in which it is indeed possible for two per- 
sons to sit if they are on good terms 
with each other ; for they are squeezed 
so close, and tumbled so frequently one 
against the other, that two persons inimi- 
cally ^lisposed^ are obliged either to be 
reconciled or to fight. On the oth^ 
hand I wish the lover joy ^o has an 
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opportanity of making this excHTsion wkh 
bis coy lair-one ; she is inevitably lost.-<- 
We first passed through a fine wood of 
olives^ animated by industrious peasants^ 
U'bo were just then (about the middle of 
January) engaged in gathering the fruit. 
At the end of this wood we reached the vil- 
lage of Papinia, above which towera a steep 
and lofty mountain; and observed the road 
winding round the summit^ appearixig at a 
distance like a narrow foot-path. The pos- 
tiliooj however^ encouraged us^ assuriag us 
that he every day passed that road with bis 
light cabriolet. We found, indeed, that 
the steep precipice is provided only here and 
there with low walls ;. but a stranger can 
have no conception of the safety with which 
these horses proceed along such roads. 
We met a great number of peasants on 
horseback, who trotted on the extreme 
verge, so tiiat there was rK>t the breadth «>f 
a straw between them and an abyss of per- 
haps three hundred fathoms, and were as 
merry and unconcerned as if they were taking 
i A ride in a^park. They mighjt with convi« 
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nivnce have kept the middle of the road, 
-but did not give themselves the trouble to 
look either at that or their horses^ and the 
animals seemed to prefer the dangerous 
path. Such is the power of custom ! .Cou- 
rage is nothing more than an acquaintance 
with danger. At length you reach the sum- 
mit of the steep mountain, and arrive at a 
-small plain^ where, five years ago, a blood- 
less battle was fought between the French 
and the Keapolitaus. The number of the 
former was eight hundred, that of the latter^ 
four thousand, and yet they ran away as 
riiey did everywhere else, regardless of the 
venerable shade of Tacitus. The neigh- 
bouring inhabitants hie of opinion, that it 
must have been the effect of treachery, be- 
cause the Neapolitan general had shortly 
before had an interview with the command- 
ing officer of the French : but I believe 
that nature alone is to blame, for having de- 
fiied the frequently Herculean bodies of the 
Neapolitans the smallest spark of animat- 
ing courage. This plain was formerly em- 
bellished with vines, but these were cut 
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down by the French . for the use of their 
littte camp* We pursued our w»y on foot 
tbrougl). various windings, among laurel 
trees, c/Ver slippery ground : for, though it i& 
stiUia <|niiner* of an hour's walk to the fall, 
3fetiL.itB ^sflr0}^)Iefich68 as fur as this place. 
llvd boisiCi of the .cataract we had heard 
vibovt anthowrk.i.I #dvi$e. every traveller 
heforei fall afnpwwtebes^ to stipulate with hi« 
cieerone'to^ conduei hini^. witliout any wind- 
ings, ^straigkt. to«(fiL smuU houae called Ca- 
sino^ built. OB tttisolated cKog opposite to 
die fall ; elsb t^MseipeopIe^ who are fond <(f 
having a great deaLtoafaew^ take him to si- 
tuatiotis*«rhere be^dilsboycrs first ocie, and 
then another. iporJtion'^f the« oatttract, and 
not} oqiy ; lead 'hltn unnecessarily round 
about> .biltt'gueatly damintsh the general 
effect.-^The day oof our visit was aerene, 
imd oiie<xf tbe'coidest we had experienced 
inltaly ; for the vapours rising like dust from 
the tftream^ Imd settM round about aad 
were frosen jttio ice, which rendered every 
step that wetook near these profound abyssea 
eKtremely • diuigei)ous« Exclusive of the 
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^aQger^ otir excursion was truly comicy fbr 
t>iir tw<> guides were obliged to spread their 
-cloaks for us on the slippery declivity, in 
order to afford us a safe tooting. As soon 
as we had all passed from the first mantle to 
the second, we were obliged to make a long 
kalt^ till the first i]a«,iitie Was carried fot^ 
ward and placed by the' side of the other, 
and so alterna^ly the wkote way. At length 
we reached the object of >oiir wishes: we 
stood beiMath the shed open on: all sides up 
t& the andes in water, ^4ivA eccpoied to a 
drisssling rainv But who<?ould here think 
of amy incoavenietioe for the first ten mi- 
nutes? and who coslcky even at the end of 
<^enty-fottrhoura> coneeivie^^he ideaofde^- 
scribnftg this'spectacle ? * From a. perpendi<r 
cuiar iseighrt'of two iiatidied feet the whole 
caiTetit of the Vetino precipitates itself 
among the craggy rocks beneath, and the 
scene which it there ppssents is not a sub r 
Jeet cither for the pencil or the pen. Your 
eye is fixed, your ear is stunned, the ground 
on which you stand shakes incessantly ; 
^rror almost seizes you, and obliges you ta 
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tremble too. Bat a spectacle delightfal^ 
enchanting^ and unparalleled^ rivets your 
attention ; you perceive a rainbow — a bow 
did I say ? a circle — yes, positively> you per- 
ceive the whole vai'iegated circle overarch- 
ing the foil, and so nearly uhiring at the 
bottom, that not above a twelfth part of 
jts circumference is wanting at the base. 
This phenoine33on is like enchaatment. VVe 
sire so accustomed to see in the finest rain- 
bows at niost a seibieircle,' that we are lost 
in astonishmeirt at this -sp^ceacle. And 
what colours! soch Im never painted on 
the fitvnamentr they all bum ; it As aa ar- 
tificial firework' in the • «iidst' ofi the water. 
But thiff is not enough; nature «eems tq 
ttike deiig[ht in ^urprising-your* senses with 
new wonders : thi ' cittile is suddenly i«- 
Becttd to the right and left ; you see four 
'^Ches at thc^ame time, and thevcciIoiiiPS'of 
these ^rery rcflectionsi - are as *vivid as tliose 
usually 'Exhibited elsewhere 'by the -finest 
rainbows. The waterfall of Temi Is truly 
l^eiiutifiil, but infinitely more beauliftil is the 
rainbow of Ternipahd the xecoliection %>£ ita 
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l^ing a sign of the coyeaaQt b^t7^.fn (^od 
and man^ must be strpngesjt oi^ this spot. 
I left it with a sentimept of profound ine- 
lancholy. and shall remember it with trans- 
poet as long as I liv^. It^is^ ^qne,^o^,,the 
three objects wbiqh jWiil ^idclibl^ ^i^piiess 
on my mind th^ r^cpHec(;ipp ,^f,Jtaly^,.the 
flaming Vesuvius^, the sul^tf^fj^^Lij^epu^ Pom- 
peii, and the W^bQW ofT^jy^jj ,.,^,» , „ ,. 
If I had eyen ,^eea ^AV,t[)ing,ofiPQr,^.^ qf 
Italy than t,h^ee,>; I.sbqpid^^l^^jf^ rp^tijrxxjefl 
satisfied,*— I would, ,bo\Y^v^ej-;,j,^^dxi9^, every 
trayeller lyho. intend*] tq jS^^ndJjf^f i^'^bo.ijr 
at this sp<^t^ tefajc^^in ^fphiieU^i^wixh/Jiiw ; 
otherwise, notwil^^pdiijig^ t^g ?fiWi^ 9^ 
the sky, hk will g^j^.w/st. to the, ^m. ,.,0^ 
pur return we walked to ^b^.j^^^^^^pftl^e 

mountain^ that w^ miglu f^yo^c^^^elig^- 
f ul prospects . Th w, ftlejafu^/e,^ ^^pg^^ef ^^w^ 
embittered by > tl^e wcwmstan^es fjfij^ted to 
UB by our guide. He.w^adj^i^Qr manfrgpi 
Papinit^ who procured aispa^ty ^subsistence 
by gatheriug olives, or working in ^le vin?*- 
yards as avcjay-labourer. He assufed p^, 
. thskt all the it^i^ibitapU of hi;s village, w<^re 
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as poor as hiiBself ;^ for the Freneb ha^ 
plundered them of ev#ry thing. - They haci 
ivantonly xnardered his aged and infirm fa** 
ther; and he bad seen them strip the women 
6f the rings from their ears> the necklaces 
from their neeks^ the hnekles from their 
shoes^ and the clothes from their bodies. I 
asked how the Neapolitans had behaved. 
They had> in his opinion^ no time to plun* 
der, for they instantly mn away. — ^The 
remains of a tei^)|))e dedicated to the 
sun are said to have' - been discovered at 
Terni. I went td 's^e theas. Ttisa'smaii 
circular edjfice> t^e'^Jikei^ibr of which> it is 
true, beats itiarks of 'infiqtiity ; but I am 
inclined to dt^ubt ^^^teAiet the small stones 
of which it is cotistrueted are actually so 
ancient as the thne of the Romans. - The 
building must once have had an open j*otun- 
da. The interior has been converted into 
a little, awkward church. Under a clock in 
the market-place of Terni, Volkmarm a^sserts 
that he saw an inscription, but it is no long- 
er to be found. I shall, however, transcribe 
it ; partly because it contains a fine idea. 


And partly Vecatise i| aifor^) ^n f^d4U>oi^4 
proof that *moderii boigliftg^^ i^^M mopt 
cases sttseeptibte* of eqmili^.inKify.^^^.(!^^ 
Latm, and sometimes e^nea fUArp^i^.i^A^ th^t 
respect. H6ra, AVt €t^ vi^ii^\fi^git^n^itt 
unica virtus: '< Uours^ day$^liMje %j. vi^ue 
alone rcBsains/' ^.^ ..'•... . ..,•: ,t. 

If Pltny is 1ki Ucf bolii^yed, jtliis haad^r 
9ome towci is mbabitcd')>yitlv^ i^v^st ancient 
fieo|)le ia Italy, {Y\x^yi,^^p lil^ewjse di«- 
tingaishedfortfaeil valpu^^ fip^r.^My repuls-* 
ed HaanibaU. ivb<f^)j|ad>Mid t^gPi t<> their 
city; asid the.gi^tejfrQia vd)jf;}| tl^ey , sallied 
is stiU ealled i^rtaj^afg<f*M,Wl^i3. \p.habi(ant8 
are still pooad of ihe cir(?^P9st^n^i^^ ^qr whf i^ 
i efiqaired fo)F< the p^t^fyg^ itlu^, common 
people kasxediatdy r«)a|:^d»with.gre2ft ani*- 
mation the exploit of tbeir ancestors. The 
ruins of several antique edifiqesij which are 
said to have been templcs^are s^U to be seen 
at Spoleto. A temple of Dia^c^, as it is cal led; 
without thetown^has aaarchitrave in good 
preservation ; on which^ among other deco- 


rations io ba^-reljij^f, tbj^x^ a?^ j[i)i€\ris& 
bunches of gxapesi . 'Jfhf traYdler, proceed- 
ing towards BoiAe^ i^ilL undoubtedly stay 
here for the .g;a^4<3?Ai^ of his^ curiositj 
longer than! di4^ iiv}^>.Wfas returping from 
that citj^ aodhdd sj^en ji,t^ mositui^gQificent' 
ruins. For the.^am^ i[^oq sopx^. pictuxes 
by Guerci|^Q,|a^iid 4iniubal,,Cai;acfi, had not 
po^er to,^lwF(;^jqae.ii?ti9^^(9bwch ; though 

it is not impiQj?ftWqlhat,tl^fi}^ ^aj.lotigiago. 
have bavej}j^n|ir;ejj;^onfi4 by »tb^. Preach. 
Volkxnann ffjaftesj^i^tfea;^ ,ig ^ y/i«mity of 
Spoleto th^re J5. £9^4 nj^ iftftpnpjbu^ible lbs- 

gil or wood.;,.Xk»9g/:,poft^>VJtwb>. fff^l w^riie 
from n[ieiii0i;y..,,4,,jpaj^/^^«^pj^7 ,ftf several 
inhabitains pf tjje,^ftwft| j^j^,fifwe.j^f Xhem 
kne\i^ any ^bi^^g, jpf ^^ ^rpiMnstaufif ., On 
the Qth^i;, h^d ji,t,>i^ .yery P^rj^aifl, timt the 
adjacent co^jxtjy ,ptwl W^f . goqd winej whi^h 
is rather w^i9t^ fem .pf a ve^y. ^reeabte 
flavour. , . . ; .. 

The ro;^d to Fi9l\gno is rpoxantic. Ampng 
other object yousu4deply come in sigjit. of 
a town built rouj^d a. mpujpUin exactly iu 
the sam^ n^anu^er ^s th<^ tower of J^aby Ion is 


gWierally represented^ the road whidiag ia 
» spiral direction up to the retj top. It is 
commonly said that the road to Bologna by 
way of AnecHia is more coDTenient than by 
way of Florence ; -for mypart I did not find 
that to* be case. In the latter there are 
BMuay hills *whicb yoh canenly ascend by 
means of oxen ; but in -^the'fbrmer you are 
not once obli^d to have t^conrse to the 
»d of those a»iifila)s; Pethaps thes^ hills 
niay be steeper. Tbe-cfse of oxen, however, 
is probdbl^y otAy ft' ctntdm ^ 6f the country ; 
for I ascended and 'deieended dl thcf hills 
in bot^ roads^bn^foo^'tha^I^ ihight los^ ub 
pan of the deligbrtlkl^ prbspeets; without 
perceiving theni to be-'steeper in this than 
in the oth^rj When you applroaeh a sta.*^ 
tidn where yon change oxen, the' postilioh 
takes a large shell from his pocket, and pro- 
duces from it a load, hollow sound which is 
heard at a great distance ; and which, from 
the desci'iptions of the ancients, has the 
greatest resemblance to the tone of the Ro- 
man Tuba. — ^Thoee who wish to get clear as 
soon as possible of the Apennines, should 


take this Voild' ^hotiglbit n a ecmsMerabkr 
cifcuit)r;for tli^y«Siii}b«mong them^atmost 
b«t two or thtoe d^js, wbei^i^ tk«y wciikl 
be D«t ksB.thao twice the time m the otber^ 
To cmnftle^bliiaoce ihiB ioconvemettte, the 
beautitvl Viomnee affonrds a charming point 
of repose. < Bbth^rooib are good, only ^ 
traveller shooId^Ve aoitustCMned' to travel 
along the britik of ^abgrdses vfalich have nei-> 
ther waU nbr mlits. - The^mnaare ahnost all 
bad, fai<it tliofefiMi! Ibe voad to * Ancona are 
superior toiibe>adi^^!iFhe worst of a joar^ 
Bey in Mfi^tcik* Hfean^ngb.f tally, is, that yoa 
sufler somuoh fibaitcoM); iiDK- tbougli the 
most intense eoM' does not'OKoeed one or 
two degi'besy aard eonseqnendy a native of 
the fiorth experieaee9> nor insonj^^eoience 
from it in the open air, yet the hooscs are a* 
cool; as edlars/and the preiHervative» against 
eold are truly wretched. Fire-places, it is 
true, you find every where, but they gene* 
rally smoke so intolerably, that you are glad 
to see the fire extinguished again. Besides, 
not a single door is provided with a proper 
lock or latch ; at most you have nothing 


lo fasteir tbem with but a p^dkick ^ to that 
tf yoQ chase tm sU with the doof ahat^ you 
must keep a servuM sla^iMd at it^ to ope«i 
and shdC it whenever anj ene wants to go* 
in oroQt* la tf]*e of thi^ traableaome pre- 
caution^ yoa aie contioaaDjp tanaenled by 
the most terrihle draagfalB of air f for the 
doors are oot aoiy fbtt of ehinks and holes> 
through wliiob that -fee to beahh peoetratesj. 
but there is not a window - tkMt does not al*^ 
low it free admisMon. When joa take into> 
the account the flobraafMbrichaad the ioe^ 
cold hed<-chamberfe^ withotit Are^placesj it 
will be easily cDnoei(fed>:liiat a journey in 
winter through tbe^dei^ snowa of Hassia is 
performed with* mudaoK^mi; comfort than 
one thvongh the verdant < fidds of kaly^ 
where at this moment the 'Ratites aie g^* 
thering their hanrest of olives^ The pro* 
Tcrb^ '' All is not gold that glitters/' is 
perfectly applicable to this case. Those 
who wish* to travel in this country with any 
degree of comfort, would do well to provide 
themselves with fui^ and fur-shoes^ not to 
wear abroad but in the house. They ought 


Hkewisc to^ake with them a sta<^of*g<K>di 
Vfine, for a tolerable beverage i» yery rwrely. 
to: be xni^ wjtb>< ^ Nor: should*, they forget 
Gofi(^^ ^ag^> cup&«B(L«attcer8/ wax^candles/ 
spuffei{9^ iiikkj^iwi {{c» iv^pbare either not 
to be pr^>9qfe4'at ally, or are lof very bad 
qaality*, Nay> |!.,)nr€M|ld.evien .adwae every 
trav€;ll€;r4p.^H^wit^<bim!e>p«M^ of bellows^ 
fgr, he .\Hili;i¥>:^th0fe^fiiii$t.ihis.article> so m* 
dispea$^]^l«;,f(>llv^4n^lMeyiand. tiie want 
of .whi^^I) Jf ofr#^lPitJ»i)jO thiTjjroasoo that the 
fire bu]?n|$)>ff|j^^jiir][«b-9ilai^>'plaDe8 event 
linly^^fli^ fwrfcs, if»ipfacihUy the ]»bter> are 
nqaiethi^g r#i^ei)9^|withfelandingith0 fvaises 
I^bef9r^^«b^8f^%^4'^m^hf^tlIHa4>6s> Itonst 

r^ii)9e> w»difl#«i, rtiie;itraTfiHiwt*o)hcf.partica4» 
I^Ijt.fKi bi^>gu^r)iA agaiMb JbhebBohnaii Iwc^ 
t«rjipo^^.i fiyjl<%^!»i%vOjf) xajFTjJjtn^lord^ who 
appaar^ to^ilm 9^ Wiy hones^man,:! ea* 
gaged Qji^rof theti}9»i<€9el«lhiBatBdi«fititriBods 
of Rp;9e.^O: carQrr>l»!e^i¥ith fi*ur?gpaod inales 
ia4eQ,.<j[ap toJ^ogtoj^aod.astiiisaal^stipa* 
lated that he. should> pay fair fsupper. Havw 
lag p^ced xoyiielf eady i|fe the ^oraiiig^ be-t 
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fore it^wstf light, in the (Jaitlage, ' I • lieaid 
the welUlcDOwn sound ^of the imile-bells be- 
fore it, and had no reasdn to doubt that the 
mules themselves were therfe; -BAt when it 
grew light, I^perccived that instead of those 
fong-eared 'animate^ they . #ew nothtng but 
horses, which are -not' by far -so ^sure-footekl 
in mouiitatnw»>coiintiiies, tfnd> eoUk'quently 
the fellow hndgrtMslydi^ceiv^ me. On 
the seodnd / day we w^re^ twl^ in danger of 
breaktag oar flecks j becfttM^ the horses wer^ 
not able to $top ditt oairriage iti going dowd 
hill. Ass ode fbfijdifm ^^as' cMip!eteIy 
knocked 'u^ftockjl^wicuiied'^tery $11 ^t th% 
iBnrthlrotEi^iithd'iiegligeiice'Of ^Jfee vetnfino; 
l^id'hinr ibr<$1ve!days atifd'i^nt'A^ back! 
U'm dfSfipiiahltm^nt >i«nd^^tiite ttik^tSye, 
and he deaaved tbM^lie hdd' b^ti dblfged 
to give* my rcigvte di' a^ IhtAWd teti'^ciidi 
(aboiit two* gofineas and ft -htllf)^ whfich ^lie 
should :6ot4fae«ibIe: to '4reebvejr. Tfie nkini^ 
ef my hoa«st hbstiisf Sat^ntinto ; he* free'ps ^a 
very good'hot a Tery dear house hi'ihe'Spa- 
nish Place, He is extremely officious lb 
provide eveiy tbiB^ ibattt Btraviger waiit$. 
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but tiot withoiDt abBo'dant interest, as may 
l>e perceived from 'this sp^iitiea. When I 
afterwards enqiiited of tbe ItodlordatTemi 
why be had accoiomiodaited us 90 badly, 
whereas I had experienced the beat treat**' 
ment when I tMvetled witb Florentine ve- 
tnrino^s, b& replied; thiit tlie Florentines 
alooe provide Wilhddt piMimony for their 
passengers^ «Dii W?Hibg)y paidsiir, seren, or 
eyen eight j;«of^'(abMt three sliiHings and 
mxpenci^)'f 01^ <i^«^i^ p^si6ti> while the Ro« 
mans gnmibll^tb^git^ thl«e oi* fonr. The 
myslerf was hd#^fi{pIa(Md. . I liSred post- 
hon9esyWa9kftl»ii#^SIJNiikk6d4n freqtiem die- 
putesj paid radfeb4fiEK)t4d ttiOney>'bcit tratel- 
led twi<$e a^ ex(fi^i^)iyiiIy;^M was treated 
in the befirni&ntif^: But t& give an instance 
of ^^ i shattfeMs^ ^sttortldii of the Italian 
ian«keeperd|>I shall* <m1y sca^e, that the ftmt 
night I wos^ obliged to pay ten seudt for a 
very indiffereiit'sn^er' and wretched beds 
for three persons. ^The po^niasters are 
, equally eager to impose inpon the traveller^ 
and be 6eldam leaves a alation but whal 
they attempt to force upon ktfli an addi« 


tional borte. After this Utde digression I 
liastesi to pussue aiy route*^ • 

Proceeding &om -Serva Vaka to PoAte 1» 
Trave^yau pefoeive^Hiaar « bridge^ on « 
wild and lon^ljf hill a<>ro9s, h^oea|b wbicti' 
is interred a tSfiaius)i qauatesflj ^bo^ two 
;ear$ agp^ wa« murdered «ii that^pot. The 
good lady, i^ad* io^\iMo\^\f i»i^^ those 
a^utber to pttriC;^iye4h9ti»Ii(9. bad with her 
moaey and. Jewela t^A.$roft)ati>Mnt. At 
the lB^tpo^j^mi^f^i>i yi^in^^, her owa 
courier tmA -forni^* M: iniiiAate:^acc|ua)nly 
ance vrkh tfc^ pp$t«Mi1^9>'^^o likewise kepi 
tbe'inn^her^ ;< a ;tb4td7Mm4»plice was soon 
fotindjiiafMlftb^yrTbyi ^()^^>iti this solitary 
«pot./oi tba^ ui»£Q^rtuti#^ My- ^ Sbe was es- 
<^^rt»dbyttw^.<ka§oons^ OA^of ivbom was 
shot atld the othef fled \ while the coontesa 
heDfelf was'<lraigged from her carriage and 
iabotnatily. lonvdered. The vengeance of 
jastioe swifiiy. overtook the three a^sassins;! 
who were taken and quartered alive ; after 
which their mutilated bodies were hung 
upon three trees near the spot where the 
criaie was perpetrated. There they are stil) 


iu8p6nded> <a horrible 9piK^tscle. The jSlace^ 
M may naturally be supposed, is haunted. At 
inidaight three blood-'Staioed ghosts rise be- 
neath the trees^nd sigh. After some time 
they slowly, proceed to the bridge, and fix 
their hollow eyes upon the cross. A ma- 
jestic female. clothed in. white then appears^ 
and stalks across the bridge. The three 
spirits drop, sobbing, upon their. Jcnees, and 
stretch out. their. hands in the attitude of 
aupplication. The m^estic female, .how- 
cverj proceeds on her way, .withoat taking 
any notice of them.; and the. threespirits are 
immediately converted .into three. flames of 
. fire, which burn^iad crackle, till, at. the eit^ 
piratioB of the midnight-hoar, they are ex- 
tifigui^ed with a loud noise. The white 
figure, on the contrary, is. changed,. €m the 
other side of the bridge, into a rosy, cloud; 
which continues to ascend^. and before it is 
entirely .dis&olved in .air, ^seems for a few 
moments to shed a <soft roseate tint over the 
summits of the mountains. No sooner has 
the rose-coloured cloud vanished^than a tern- 
.pestuous wind suddenly sweeps through. the 
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lonely valley, the bones on the three trees 
rattle, and the whole spectral phenomenon 
is at an end. — ^A fine subject for a ballad. 
But let us pass to k less melancholy subject. 
It is impossible to forbear laughing when 
you meet at the distance of one hundred* 
and twenty miles from Rome, flocks of one 
or two hundred* turkeys, travelling lovingly 
together on foot to that city. One person 
is sufficient to manage the well-disciplined 
troop. For this purpose he employs a rced ; 
which, as is well known, grows to a greal 
height in Italy : the length of this rccd iis 
at least equal to the breadth of the road. 
He holds it in the centre with both hands; 
and walks in the middle of the road, to cut 
off the reti-eat of his fellow-travellers. If 
he meets in the Apennines (where the road 
has in general a precipice on one side and 
steep rocks on the other) carriages, for 
which he is obliged to make way, he drives 
his flock towards the rocks, where the ani- 
mals rcmain quietly gazing till it has passed^ 
and clucking a hundred salutatiotis to the 
iraveller. It is impossible to conceive how 
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the moderate profit can compensate for the 
cxpcnces, the difficulties^ and the loss of 
time^oi such a tedious journey : for though 
the feathered travellers do not proceed far 
in one day, yet they certainly cannot arrive 
at Hoiiie in better condition than when they 
left home ; and are prohably fed again in 
'thiit city,' that they may be rendered worthy 
gaUinacctos for tHl^ tables of the prelates 
fttid cardinals. 

Iti the same manner laige herds of fat 
«wine ire driven to Rome : tliey are black 
like those of Naples, hut not so naked. 

I HAVB likewise made a pilgrimage to the 
blessed Virgin at Loretto, and have been in 
the house in which she never lived. Eveiy 
one knows that the kind angels took the 
trouble to remove this house entire from Je- 
rusalem, and to carry it on their wings to 
Balmatia. But not liking that countrj^^ 
they only reposed for a short time, proba- 
bly took some refreshment^ and packing up 
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the house again, fiew with it across tbfi 
Adriatic sea. They first placed it in. the 
shade of a forest: but on account of the 
wickedness of two brothers in tha^ petgb- 
bourhood, they posted away to^a thjrd^stlt- 
tion ; and carried the house it 
retto, where it remains to tl i 

a pity that the good angels I 

more regard to travellers a ; 

and had reflected that all mortals have 
not wings like thein^nd' that it in^st coi^- 
sequently he exireinely inc9nveni^nt. to 
the children of men to climb such a con- 
foundedly sleep hill. When you are once 
at the top, you art?"%<iJWtfi)iy well pleased ; 
for LoreUo is a very pretty lit tj<; place^and 
is 'distinguished by its' broad and etraight 
Streets from all the towns of Ttnly tljat:^ 
■have yet' seen. \\ e found th^re a tolerably 
good inn, a firc-pUce that did not smokf! 
mtich, and (what drew ifroiii me expressions 
of joyful surprize) a Idcl; to (be door. \\^ 
slept Boniidly under the protection of the 
Madonna, and hastened the next morning 
to fiuivey htt habitation.' In all the street! 
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through which we passed, millions of rosa^ 
ries and crosses were exposed for sale ; they- 
are manufactured of every kind of coloured 
glass and stones, and- after being stirred 
about in the Virgin's •soiipidisb> are eonse** 
crated by' the prieits.-^The canons who 
have the hdhour to attend «p»&A the Madonna, 
{<re distinguished by a grey patch on their 
shoulders ; and reside in ft spatiouk edifice, 
which is connett^d with the^<;hui%h by a 
magnificent, widd,open colotinaile. Beneath 
this colonnade are legfeiM oi^^b^gars, who, 
being unable to in^avethe'heiistxii' the Ma- 
donna; tly whethef t+aVrikr^' will be more 
compassionate thki!r «h^. • At <very step the 
stranger Is ^stopped- by ^^ • dirty extended 
hand; or ian olid' greasy tat. Before the 
church stands iame<al stutue of pope Six* 
tns V. The* ptlpjal costume is so absurd^ that 
a statue thus clothed mu«t necessarily be a 
disgrace to any place : but the physiognomy 
of this old rogue is faithfully represented:; 
such he undoubtedly looked, when he de-^ 
ceived all the cardinal in the conclave by 
-his cough. Though it sraft early in th« 
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Miorning, we fouad the church filled with 
l^elievers kneeling and walking on their 
knees^ and most of the altars were .attend- 
ed by loqaaciou9 priests. We immedi- 
ately advanced to the Santa Casa, a small 
quadrangular building in .the middle of 
the church, and covered. on every side with 
bas-re/Ufsy auwflg; which besides, other 
things the hifitoi:y of ^hc laborious removal 
of the house is rcpr^s^.n^pc^., Marble steps 
and bi^ass doors Ii^a^ ^9.t)>e interior. One 
of th« latter was >brQ«ughj|:vvith the building 
by the angels^ ^uo^jip ,ft?y.er 9pcued. To 
make aftxead&y a.fl^ST^^;^*,,of jl^je scourging 

of CkHst i& e*hibw4 ¥PPA J^» ^^ person, 
indeed^ !woulc|rever,^0i^f^fye tjixat this shape- 
less piece, of met^ had .fiV^r represented a 
Chri^jit has; been, kissecj jBo.smpoth by the 
lips of the pious* Not less astonishment is 
excited by thie view of the marble steps and 
tlie whole marble floor round about^ f^r 
both contain furrows, as deep as those of a 
newly ploughed field. . These have beea 
imprinted by the knees of believers. If 
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we reflect for a moment how many mil- 
lions of kisses and of knees it required to 
]>roduce this smoothness and these fuiTows^ 
it is enough to make us weep (if we could 
for laughing) at the. silly blindness of men 
who fill the short span of }ife, with such lu^ 
dicrous exercises.. We first entered the 
kitchen of the bles^spd Virgin, which is now 
situated .behind tlie altar. < Probably the 
ajtar itsclK served ifr)r a firerplace : but thi* 
apartment no,\»r C9in^wna i;iothii?g to remind 
the spec tatpr of jfikitcjuWi e:?wcepting the 
Madonna ^er^ljf^;'.wh9fi? f^K!^ is -so blacky, 
that she must, like ^gpQ4J;^c^sewiff, have 
been agoQ^^de^ i^.tjjil^ ^pke. It is well 
known, that, during the last war, she mad€ 
a little ,expi|^>i9n . wit Jif the FreiHjh acmy : 
which pleased., h^^ so highly, that she ac- 
companied it,to:I^(>vi*; whi^re she was strip- 
ped of all her sfipe^flMous £nery, and was at 
last sent bac^i^npjbjpng since, stark naked 
to Rome. Tt^e^modciit pope, ash?^med of 
this exposure of her virgin, charms, ordered 
her to be newly cl^hed from head to foot. 
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and to be again decorated with all kinds of 
trinkets, well knowing how fond even sainted 
females ar^ of such finery. She now wears 
diamond ear-rings not worth much, great 
nuinbers of genuine pearls manufactured 
at Rome, and many glass stones which 
glitter surpnsingly by candle-light. Her 
former jewds, aftier receiving a modern 
form, now probably impart lustre to the 
French court. ' It is hot iinlikelly that those 
who are decked with them, may likewise 
cariy in their pock^-ts the golden lamps 
which were once^ strsp^tlded her^ in hun* 
dreds. Their placed hfeive, indeed, been sup- 
plied by others, btit fh^se are only of meral 

On quitting the' kitchen,* I went to pay a 
visit to the Madonna in her parlour.- It 
is an apartment with naked walls and an 
arched ceiling, which is now used as a 
chapel. It was crowded with people oa 
their knees. At the back of it is a case*- 
ment window, at which the angel of the 
annunciation entered : he must have beea 
very slim^ fo|^ the window is extremely 
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small. The architecture betrays the mo- 
dern date of this building. The story can* 
pot have b^en manufactured more thaa 
three or four hundred years ago. The house 
was proba'bly a chapel originally^ and grow- 
ing too small for the inhabitants^ they built 
over it a church of larger size, resolving not 
^ to pull dotrn tlie chapel before the latter 
was completed. When it was completed, 
and the nekt consideration was to provide it 
with Tclicsi soliic ingenious ppest conceiv- 
ed, that one of the most precious relics 
could not be cit'taified in a cheaper way^ 
than i^ they were to declare that the old 
crazy cliaJJei'was tUe^hubitation of the Vir- 
gin Mary. ' Tfiat tliis story would find be- 
lievers* was never doutted, and indeed it 
has. 

It was one of these whose bowels the 
Turks once tore out; and told him with a 
Bneer, to carry them himself to Loretto. He 
immodiateiy packed up his intestines, took 
the buadle under his arm, and cheerfully 
proceeded with it to this place. The jour- 
ney, cost him nothing, for without eiiUail^ 
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he wanted ueither meat nor diink : as soon 
as he had arrived^ he laid himself dovra in 
a convenient grave^ and this ipiracle WA» 
perpetuated in a painting. This pajjo^tlng 
the French, filled with veneration, have left 
where it was ; but on the other h&^d> they 
have taken away one by BaphaeU .Spnip 
other good pictures have likewise remained: , 
not originals as Volkmann assertd> bpt paly 
copies in mosaic ; which would indeed hft >. 
equally beautiful with the qrigin^ls^ if tfixe ^ 
two parts of which they ^re composed , 
fitted exactly to each otjier. I pw tpo, . . 
among other things, the celebra^d firpa- . 
jBury of the Madonna. It is 9 liirge hanft- .. 
some apartment, the walls of which ar^^ co- 
vered with vast splendid presse^^ that have 
been totally emptied by the Frfench. They 
formerly contained effects valued at thirty 
millions of scudi. Scarcely any thing^ was 
thought of gold and silver, for they had 
here diamonds by bushels. Why the ec- 
clesiastics of. Loretto were not as wise as the 
canons of M entz, who removed their trea*- 
fure in time ta a place of security^ I cannot 
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compivhend. Did they imagine that the 
F^rench^ who drew a prostitute through the 
streets of Patis as the . gftddess of Keason; 
would pay re^pteot to the antiquity of the 
Virgin J Tlusi&ibcst fcnown to themselves. 
I sawiDany df .these silly gentlemen sittinjj 
to he^r <;oDteasibnoieach oi** tiieih hcfd ia 
bis haind a.long .sbicJkj ^vith '^hich they 
tappcduii{>to the lieiiri itho!^' who came to 
coofe^Sv sOndiiljuifyil ileamtthat this tapp- 
ing cAi tb^thendt'is alnvaluabl^e privilege pe- 
et)liar!ito<>tli«^coleiio4^jd. <df this place, by 
.which /thoy :aik>rie>ai?^<%ye 'to forgive'sins. 
Aa they. Ipcasessrlbesidjbsjiki ^ihense 'ceHar, 
well iuartusfaediWihl ^r^dtUgJ^irs' casks, tbo 
numerana£(Dr dve^to^boi^ty^^Udali of which 
are full -of wine; It is t6 b^^Ao^dthAf their 
reverence* will 't*eVe^^ 'heai' Mrifessions just 
after dwcy have cotti^ lant bf this cellar, 
otherwise this kind of ^hiy >V!th' the stick 
might not be the most agreeable to the con- 
fessed. — But perhaps a collewioti of al)ove 
three hundred vases is more worthy of 
notice than any thing I have yet mention- 
ed. They are nothing but Faenza ware ; 
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and their forms, destitute of taste, betray 
the manufactttre of the middle ages : but 
they were all designed by Raphael ; and 
many of them, for exampJe* the twielve 
apostles, were likewise painted' by hitii. 
This performance, unique iu iisfcind/he«xc» 
cuted for his sovereign y the duke of Urbino ; 
and the latter presenled-tlieiwholeof rtiem 
to the laboratory of tlxe* biefescd Vii^in of 
Lorctto, where they farin.a.kind of galleryy 
but no otli^er use is nwide ;oP •tlitwv* IMn- 
qaired of ,tlie young dpotlitioary ivllo' sliewied' 
us them, how' it Jbappened<tbat thidy wer^ 
not caj;ried off by the French ?'«nd he withi^ 
outheaitaiioa declared tbi&x)te«4ight a mi-^ 
racle. It ; is,. , iodeed^ the^oiafly j (nikawrle, in; 
my opiaian>. aV Loir^tto. /nu^iiVadCB are of 
varipu/^ diniepsioa9>€lnd.f<Wiin, an estraord's 
naryiinedley of sc^riptujkal ^ubjectsy and sto-» 
rie3 of the. heathen god&. ^ Of: the latteir 
som.e were of sueh a nature, -m to' foake nie 
doubtful whether they were the productions' 
of Raphael ; among the lest^ the . rape of 
£tiropa> which md^ed beti-ays aa imagina** 
tion too voltuptuops, . A VeBtus perfectly 
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4i^ed^ and other subjects of the same kind, 
.«re so indecently expressed, that I wonder 
the blessed Virgin did not throw the pre- 
sent at the head of the donor. After we had 
abundfintly provided ourselves with rosa- 
.ries, we arrived, by the most dreadful roads, 
which I cai^ compare to none but those of 
Saxony, nt ' " 

V * ,-.'♦ /r AN.G04JIA;. 

A pom* rendered so celebrated during 
the late, war, by the Preneh, the An^trians, 
the R,uss\an^, ahd even the Turks. Its situ- 
.ation in the ^ Adriatic resembles that of 
Naples, and affords a delightful vi<?w. An- 
cona is a handsome large town, smrrounded 
by mountains, whose summits are crowned 
with picturesque castles. 
. We hastened to the afch erected in ho- 
. nour of Trajan, Wcause he had repaired the 
harbour at his own expence. It is riot 
large, but is in far better preservation 
than that of Constantine and of Septimius 
Severus at Rome. It has not, like them, 
become fokck with a^e : the white voMi* 


ble has only turned a little grey. Its 
^ight fluted Corinthian columns have re-' 
mained uninjured. It is evident that it had 
originally various ornaments^ and among 
the rest festoons of ^ronzej'fdr the bar- 
bariaus have not taken the time to cut them 
out entire^ but broke them oft,, so that the 
fragments of the metal still project. The 
inscriptioii in the middle is for the greatest 
part legible; and those on each sid,e, in 
honour of the wife and sist'jr of Trajan, are 
Still plainer. I highly approve of this nie- 
^tnod ot rewarding tlic good deeds of a 
JBonarch iu those \|rho are the nearest add 
the dearest to him, though they may not 
Jiave contributed in a direct manner to the 
benefit ; for who can say how far the milil- 
ness and benignity of their character may 
jadirectly have influenced the mind of 
the sovereign ? In the harbour we sa^^ 
among others, four English merchantmen 
taken by French privateers, and now lying 
^here for sale. As one of them hore the 
:figure i>f Nelson, the French may boast. that 
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they hiive. gained- at least one rictory -oveiK 
the gallant admiral. 

r The exchange at Anconft is a handsome 
building, and was crowded with mer- 
chants. — I si^ould have liked to go to the 
playhouse, though it is situated in the 
filthiest p«rt of tlie town, and rather re- 
seml^lesa herriag*<warehoose than a theatre ; 
but un&rtonately theiu^owas: ill. I made 
inquiry conocniing* tlwe^4ate-itnis6les (bal^ 
l0ri)y to which vVolkiifttttitt'ias'cribes the pjo- 
perty , of shining )in th^ dark. T obtained 
date-mu$cles>oiiitdeed>*if]& abutidance, and 
had ack excicUenf rand Btrfength^ing soap 
prepaa'ed froni^thepir^butl^obidy, not even 
the* fi^herme* wiio< catrght ^hetio, knew. any 
thing of V tbei brijUant qBalitiei aidi^rifoed t(> 
them by tW) above->mention*d' t rave lief. 
I neyerthetess placed a pliitefuKiif them in 
li^y.roQiTi, and v^nly flattered myself ivith 
the h^pe ^f siaving caddies^ 'SO that I thmt 
set them. down in the same class wi:^ the! 
incombustible wood of Spoleto^^ At Ancona- 
you reach the end of. those extjfemelylohy 


fnd steep tnountains, which you ai'e obliged 
to climb up and down in every preceding 
SUige, For iu^t^ad df fixing the stations 
for chaoging horses sA ^he foot of the 
mouutains, andci^ryiiig the- road conveni- 
ently along th(? sides o£ .the hilh^ (which 
would be a;grea,tflft¥Jng;tD the trafeller, hh 
carriage;^ and< tbe^' {^ost^hor8es)y they have 
chosen to pWe themi on the -^ntoiits 
of the. rocks> ,whach- ii.nis'.irapoBsible to 
asc(ind without th<?« aid df x^xcb; ■ These «it^Bi- 
ations, however^ affpitl ftibetteroppJort^ftity 
of practicing, the nobla ^^ucti of impositi<k). 
I would v;ei3it»re t^^ajjiany.wijgcr, tliwit if'd 
traveller in Il^ly tw^^reuqwetly to*takei 'at 
every. ppst th^^^uoiber ofJborsesivhieh'the 
pQst^masteir;cbop$eS' to mssignv be wotiM^ «tt' 
li^^t haye ^tw;enty or morey if tbeire were S6' 
many in riie stable. In- the Ap^niiin^y 
whMeitUehilb.are the /highest, they wert 
th^ m(|st Jdiodorate ;> but the nearer we ap^- 
proaph. M) the Jje vel country, the more shamed 
less.wejpe.tbeisattepipita to impose upon us;' 
,v Close; tp: A!«?f>aayi6nfthis^«ide54>£'thecity, 
there is a single hill to ascend; for which 
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reason eight horseis' were put before my 
carriage, though we had every wher^ tca* 
T^Hed very cottVtoienlly with four. The 
l^vel road then ran ahng thecoast of the 
Adriatic, through Smigag^ (wkosa c^ce- 
celehrat^ fair'i^as never beoEi able to ve* 
cover its f6mier consequesoe) to- JSbmio^ 
whefe I '-^eflt -tvhite th^*- wer^e haroeasiBg 
the horsei^ to l»ee the rdbcxtizfe ef thear^ 
erected in honoor of Coastantjne. It con- 
sisted originaJrydlftiireeiarc^es>ab<wewhidb 
were thrown (jft* (lie**^nBitte talste of that 
•sig^) seVen ot1iere;\v^lirw€kfe,"tonieq«ei>tlj 
very small, lini ttiti& Bftyil iseifeinbled the 
5\'{ndbWfr df i^iiMtr^'thithasbeeii Qpqsumed 
by fire! i^ttfh/^ftsf'tiow t«n^ibi% but the 
large dricfi lii^lifMfdjdte; oniwhieh theruins 
Tie hi hec-ips : all the vedt rwtis ^stfojsed in 
the vrtn abdQ'lf tllre<r ^hundred and fifty 
years agdK' Fortunately a represematioa of 
the whole areh im ks entire state^ and with 
all its in^cription^/waB hewn in die wall of 
an adjacent ehurch. The ioscriptioa says, 
that the arch was ereeteil to tlie e&ipeA)^ 
hoc^ttse he had inclosed the towa with a 
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wall« In those days they were as lavish of 
triamphml arches^ at certain persons are at 
present of ribbons of orders. AsIr€turoed, 
I surveyed with §«eat curiosity the theatre 
of Fano: becausa, from its external appear* 
ance, I could have sworn that it was an an« 
cient Gothic church; for over the entrance 
were the figures of three bishops Itewn out 
^f stone^ and a bfeltVey completed the illu- 
sion. Myguide, however, assured me that 
it had never been used for any other purpose 
than at present. The interior is \ery capa- 
cious, much Coo Urgf for Fano, and in the 
same Gothic style as the outside. 

On my return, I found thi^t two extra 
horses had again been baruessed. The post- 
master attempted to prove his right to do so 
from the printed laws ; which be was, how- 
ever, unable to read. I therefore read them 
to him ; and there was not a word to con- 
firm his assertion. He» nevertheless, ob-^ 
stinately persisted in his purpose. With a 
ip^iew to put a stop at once to these perpetual 
and impudent impositionsj I resolved to go 
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to tbe governor of the town^ and to infemf 
him how traveller in hdiy were treated^ 
Tlie post-ujaster accompanied me, and afi 
iny request took liis laws^. along with him. 
I found in the governor an old and appa^ 
rently very bpnparabl^ man : he beard me 
with great ppliteneBSj ^jcamincd into the 
business, read the l^ws, gave the post^master 
a severe repripR^nd and rcfjuiested that iff 
again experi^^ed th^ smelliest diflSculty, I 
would send to h^in^ a:n(d.'be would make an 
example, of thq^offendea;, for it was ex- 
tremely disj^rce^ljxle tq.kk^ th«t travellers 
should &wff(?r .a,i>y ,|^ind of.inconveniance in? 
his goy^i;ninf ntw AfrcAr^Jngly i got xid of 
the blopd-sucke^s foj* fi.time ; and I was re- 
solved tp introdjuce this anecdote for the 
credit of JJpman justice, as so little can be 
related to; the honour of this country. The 
post-master afterwards, asserted, that it is the 
usual lot of little fislo^s to be swallowed by 
the great ones ; aud by this proverb, which 
is but too true, had nearly excited some 
jiti^s of conscience within mte^ only the fine 
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level road from Fano to Pesaro soon con- 
vinced mc that he himself actually belonged 
to the class of the mpacious fishes. 

I cannot leave this road^ which I tra- 
velled on a Sunday, wlthoat remarking that 
the country people, especially the females 
between Ancona and R\no, are extremely 
handsome. T saw in' this tiact' sO many 
fine women, that I would adi ise any sove- 
reign w^ho wishes to haVe' a beautiful race 
of men, to invite c6l61»ist^fi-om[this coitntry. 
Tlie second circumstance thit attracted my 
notice was, the thfinfte n'nmbbr of sportsmen 
M^h6 Avere loitl^rrng' iibotit'Tiear the road. 
Every one'is at' libci'ty to Uil! game in the 
papal dominions, Avhich appear^'to be a very 
impolitic cohc^ssioii; for'thc game is not 
only exteniiiriatcfd in' coiisec^uenbe, but the 
lta:lians, nattli'ally iudolcrtt enough, become 
too much addicted to a diversion which I 
know fi'om experience is liable to fascinate 
too strongly those who are fond of it. Noi* 
can it be advisable to put irito the bands 
cf the Italians' wea|^bns of dcstnictioni 

o 2 
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wbicli the^ are so ant to employ to 1>ad 
purposes. , 

!r- .. •'..■■■ •'.•)■ )V r ■< ;, . ;• 7 »^ 

■' ,.i •■ .: .•' ;•■■ j.,v .;.f ! • ■ ..•• . -. ■: ;• 

A SMAtt, "pTetty k6^, wai the' itticf«dt 
Pisaurom ;'^ a Koiriirf bblbh^/WtaftllihetfJ If 
I mistake not) Kj4!fhr«his'AtifdnfAiii* TW*^ 
of its antJijulty <^efii' ft>^H»^rty>*o be^efett *to 
the jBfl/aiio ^wWfto;; wlfti^'ttMi^^ *n««it 
monuirienfs an'(Hdsl'(H'Ji/^H}ri!^^^e?{»i-eJ(drt*iI ; 
but they hdvhir\i^^''iUtbyt4'm UH- 
persed by Ito^^il^^JfAVjoiir^Afpi^kWf t!iife 
remains oWlj? •oiiri&Mc4' ^«? ■'i'crf/Aiiiis'iteil 
■ treasuiesVo'i"tfcl*'finli>qa'dHifi^^rfif 'it w««fd 
indeed be H^ijrtti ffil^'ft'fiH^"«f 'stt* itt'^bile 
to reside M i6^e'6v\M'dt IPeya^^/hr^Sr^^ 
to make'Eurbpe aciJiiairiterf'Wilh ^theAt' rf- 
most unkhowti' i^oW. '' Olf^ieri dj ^iibbate, 
a descendant o^ an aiicieiit Pi's^dilfratt * fa- 
mi\y (he styles Tiimself>oif« Pts^ur^ii^fil'), 
was a man equally distln^uidUeA' for bia 
learning and his wealth, and a greiit foVler 
and colleetbr of the antiquities of bi^lpottti^ 
try. Of these he formed a large assem- 
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hl^Lge, founded a museum and ^ libnury, mai 
bequeathed both in his will to the.inbahit- 
ants of bis native town, on condition that 
they should never be alienated. Blessed be 
his ashes ! I likewise went to see the tomb 
cf . this excellent td^ id a church : where 
Aifi l^ir^ : wb.a»B p^^ /^y JijIacMv^^lJi,^. has 

-v^f^Wm^.^^M^ ,i*^'!f ^< vjpf ;¥• ^?»'- 

(ftf wh^*»,^^?<AV.'»4.«\t .#.I?Hce;} for \a 
«»<* M°Rf,vf*^>t|>»tt^\9^.;<!^n^^d his rp. 
■*S»r?f¥fh ., Qy,W) the pf^ah, antiquities is 
fS'.'"Hf!^R.?'^^.Wf?f^ :PfMMr«,»««^^ftnd pver the 

.more modern moaumenta. Christiania,-^ 

• V •••■•. •')■!•. ~T~ ■■■'•.' ■ ■ -,: ■ ■■'■ '■:- ,■ ^' ., 

..^me 0^ the inscriptions are in the Greek 

jj^tpgij^. jT^e walls of th<j great staircafc 

A|fe .d^qoRtexl. io thf same nutnaer, ,Tbe 


1 


fragmetsLt of a ba^rcUef fixed in tli^^alt 
particularly engaged ray attention^ it is a 
(iittin>g figure (the head wanting), whose 
feet rest on a lion, over whi<:h hangs a 
'serpent. V The museum itself is said to be 
if ery> large!;. Iwit'imforttioately I could not 
obtain a>sigh4^ of it^ because the director <>£ 
it was from home. I therefore content my- 
self with directing the a^epition of learned 
travellers to thi^tileasQlrey wbieh is so little 
known that thousands hasten past it witix- 
out suspecting "its existence. ,A coUection 
of pictures is Uloewise shewp ip tha palace, 
but it ia tiot of otfttch coi5iBe<Juenqe, Oue of 
the .saloons has I bpen , painted by Laz^arina^ 
iin ai;ti9t recently dpefa^edi He was a na- 
tive orf Peisa;o>..|aad:'OBi thip account it is 
that hi| tQjwi^sii^niare sO: pri^ud of him ; f<nr 
the r^sped^.^lthi which they spoke of bim;^ 
e;!^<;itedi in me gref^tt expectations^, whicb 
were far from beipg fulfilled. In many of 
,the churches there are pictures by him, aH 
of whidh I was obliged to see and to praise, 
in order to please the honest inhabitants cff 
Pcfiaro* \lm best piece is an Annunciation 


ef Maiy^ ^liich h distinguished from all 

other Aonuiiciations by tke eircuiiifitanGe, 
that tlie angel appears ia thepi'eseace of 
several person^^ who all look at bimf wit I 

-countenances expressire of feat -and asto-f 
nishment. In oneof the dmrche^l found 
an infant saint^ -of whom I had lu^ver h^ard 
before— ^a boy, Whose hameiis'sai'd tkx b«vie 
been Siinon. He^ re^^ortdd tohavefuUen 
into the hands* of tl^^JjiJvys/ byi whoo) he 
was pinchetj vfith i;eil«h0t^i<2>tig^^<atid crtie»lly 
murd^r^d. ^This liolrifciei todo^vUihilyitc* 
titious, story, «is f^pi-^^iWHid ' in^*«J picture 
whidi is not bfWl4v» eieeirtdd. *3ho J«\^s 
have the po0i''cfeiWiittit&& nlid^t of them, and 
seem to tai^(i exi{«?4iie |iieti$<ite ih t<>ra4eu(i- 
ing^ hinnf. l}ert<.><y IVcS- hilfr beeh-'deelated th^ 
piotcctUr aiHW<?fti^dei* C)f^hild^4*to.' Pictwret 
of this dc^cripbiort; wlHcly inflatnfe^ still tnoi^ 
the violent h^^^pcd uF die catholic popukice 
Against the Jews^ ought not-to' bepertnitted 
by the govertinient. How'ii*asily might not 
a fanatic b^iifstigUti-^d by tlijs truly revolt- 
ing scenei to murder a Jewish- infant! I 

^«hall remarfi on thid^oceasion that the Je. • 




it Ancoiia ai«not comp^e^Ied, as form^jly, t« 
*i*hS8 Wddsflesi bui^om^ has long Wn . abo«. 

Wftyd:"^' ■'■■'" "'■• '•■•••. ■^=;-; , 

' I *ffS2r^ fali Wgo to 'tlie ^^etltre of Fe- 
^rtyrTfi^Sefeaftnce vas entcrt^med, with an 
ii^Sit^^^ Uy thai. 

th« *i%?^^VA^^a;''^a^ not-.. 



«riii» ireir^^^ Covered ty her old <;Ipthes ; * 
ktiA mtMcV^ ^6^e(Der witli the fatness of bet 
tHMOih/^v^ti^r 'something of a spider*Iike 
appeirafif^e. I^i'e house is pretty large^ but - 
too narrow for its size. Four tiers of boxes, 

r 

Uned with Various kinds of stuffs^ were filled 


» - » • ' 


With ^pcctatoif$, ,^T|<e stjflp^ i^ ,Ff»if?»^ w^ 
Writ to the th^tre^was^jmppl^.^j^ 
thati th<^ coiific opera. iPor want of anf^t|;ii^: 
carriage we went exjra pcy|^^^^ ^ga^o^^^ 



the laccjiiej mouhterf Ae b<j^^iUi,^;|w»:t; 
tern, and !n th« mannj^r p;e,^f^jfp,^ftt,/fl^, 
gftfloiJ ko the ^heatf e, buj ,no,t ,in^^j,flt»iS!?), 
excIaknMfoQs of arixietv jon acconnti of flier 
terrible^ Aating wij^r^eive^. j, ]^gfffflff^^., 

gr^at quantities ofwaodvare comi|md. J|fi , 
facttWes Khbiilcr rave J^n ajj^lijlft^yfli i^f,, i 



how dekf thdt'artiqfe must .Ij^^^^t^^^^ 1^.^^. 
I irkrtnoiiqtiit tHis li tile town ^^j^t)^^^ ?*te.j'J 
latki^'one'ii^br^ ajiercdote of Lttfcien Bmin^ 
partt} -^hcy proved here^ as^jh^^^^j^^,^lf^,, ,, 
evwYt^herc el^e, *wjiat,a tender .l|udl>andnt>: 
and father/ tod consequently what an es> 


celleat man^, he b. tt* was not his intentioi 
to stay for any time at Pejsaro^ but his wife 
fek symptoms of approAcbing child-birtb« 
IPxM of tender spliciti^de^ biQ imiuediateJj 
engaged the .whole inu ..for three months ; 
AB^ sent for. more than i^ixty young women 
from the cnqutfy^ to .choose fjroui among 
them a h^aUhy. nurse* ^ ^hat. the maoDers 
pf the oountry jpi^^plOi . ^ven in Italy, are 
still uncarrupt<?d,, MtM5 cleady proved by 
these fen^ale .peasants}., . XiUcien signified 
tliat he wo«l(ii»i^ hi^T^aey.pJfithem till she 
bad been eicamkti^d by >jhJS:;physie)iHfl, and 
the woman were >all loo. . mOde^t to. subject 
ibemselves' to^ sacb ait etomiwtioiiw. .Pne^ 
for whom be €on;(2eivte;d a paiticuAar likings 
refusied . besides . tpi ileavie. her husband^ 
though. lie qfTer^diheK twoscudi (about bulf 
a guiaea) a^day, and two, new dresses every 
, month. This uuecdote both < pleased and 
surprised me. Fortunately, Lueiendid not 
want them; for his wife recoveredi^and they 
arrived without acciden^t at Milan.-^The 
traveller must not expect to find at Pesaio 
the fine pictures which formerly decorateJ 


tliat town. All the Raphaels and Guidoes 
were compelled by the Fi«*nch to emigrate ; 
on the contrary, they did not take a single 
Lazzarino, being tmwilling to hurt the feel- 
ings of any living ai!tist. Such, at least, k 
the idea with which th^^ inhabitants of 9^ 
saro console themselves f^t the neglect of 
their faVoorit^.— Nofcfar fiouiOattolica you 
arrive at length on the frontiers of the papal 
dominions. With a bleedlAg h^nrt the 
fitmnger travers^ thes^ delightful regions^, 
destitute of hapfSy inhabitants,- and peopled 
only with the insdletit who command; <\xii 
<he indoieiit who obey^ CouM » 4' envy the 
celebrated liero'of the day,^ it wtAikl be on 
Account of^ the m^nfk^t 'When H 'Wtis'ik bib 
•power,' like a second H^erco1es,>to annihi- 
late a ' m^nstet' whc^se breath has^' infected 
txjuntries and the mindfr of mei{ far an<l 
near/ But he was 'i^atisfled witfi confirting 
it; with making it tame, so tame that it 
carries him crowns. True glory is not tht 
^^ectx>f every hdrd.; - ' 
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ttlU ^AW Us 'iMllk ■Vjr' a! tifi^Atf^l it^cb 
What f;^its6Vi'[>1t%6W iAik>. ^ Itftft^g »lii«»ke^ 

nut mis'-H ^''id^i^FSietJe'^.te^tMM^ 

a$ I kood Wdl^tb^ iill^«</a(f(if kr^ftogiiift- 
'tK)niiebrfdiHd^itiiian»t«>ttft."^' ■ 

In OT Wm fli^ thufth »if ' Stl Tttii^b, T 
•ought iht gMWoffhemUUtt^, « ByzahHiiie 
philosopli^ir, fihi k cliidihtibtatttit btt> Alrib- 
totle. Pobdolfifs Miilatesta; & ¥eii6tStth 
general, lord of Rimini, iliid'a pasftiontite 


I' I 
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lover of the Bciences, is md, after tiM coa* 
quest of Sparta, to have IntMigfat with him 
4b« wa»tmfk?if;thi^ {^tf^oyjhff ^9P^,G>«fce. 
HufoHtm^Jy, I,. copWiip^t ,^nd-|^ tpot, 

«fjhft.fexii«iV:r I 4'^oy^^,]hffi9i^fsv,n^ 0^ 
iPt.pC §ga«|«„h9^.,Vewp»S' hP> «lffl'^^.^ 

^liMffS^Wf'^l'^'^iitk^h^^ ,.^jer« .th«pr 

wives to |^^f^tcbp4 ^Boififj^ij.ppjd the 
ithicd.to ^ .stajt^gled. .f^f^ are ^qased of 
iofideli^jr ^ hi» bed, jMroha^Ij, hepause he 
wot not wprtby of their affection ; for. Uxe 
art of wcuring^e c)9nstaiu;^, of a woman 
consists only, ia that Qf ^^ays 'appearing 
amiable in her eyes. The lord of Rimini, 


howeter/wasTso iar*fr43»ir tbli^kiog thisdi>^ 
cvoistanec adiBgfaev^ ibat an insoriptioir 
which still rcinains, .speaks of the horni 
wbiclibe wore as. a public ^spueotacJe^ and 
adds ithat the browsMof many are adorned 
urith the) same appeodflge vitlvout their bub* 
ipsetvtKg^ jtu I . Sonei lia$*^tliefi on MalntdsUr's 
tomb appmf ila ffo&semohomt iDeriii.*^^'I1»is 
churoh iniglu lindemliibetoaJIed the cliuroh 
of bas-^reMeJhfi.for.l never 'saw suehia nam- 
her of tbe«i inioite.ipliibt. ; >U is. supported 
by quadrangular ipiliuiiiem^lhe foar flid<»s of 
which are cdveredr^virthitbein from; the top 
to the bottom/ Ji I:atn>iiotrmt8taken, th^re 
are among the; rest tsei^emi thistorics from 
the heatlieo. fuhlt. ' .^Tbeyiarj? aB cnvnposed 
of white. smirble^< which). forms acsingnlar 
coatrast witbtthetoof^fwhicb*' exhibits no- 
thing but the naked raftensk.i^ heartily wish 
that some, future traveller may be able to 
devote more time than, I f could spare to the 
survey of this remarkable church. 

A strong French garrison^ •said .:to amount 
to seven tho!usaud meri^, h stationed at Ri- 
mini. The convent neitr. the chvreb of Stf 
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Francis serves one < battaliofih for barmcks*- 
1 ob9ert>ed here the metal statue of one of^ 
the popes^ and was again struck with the? 
reflection howii stntucso ludicrmrslj attired 
would disftgti re: the finest market-iphice ifi< 
theworM. A few te^&^e^llbenjr arft still* 
standing h^ro and there;' bot in a shattered* 
condition : the eoloors^hiMig dowii in nigv^ 
and the caps 'ivore-matelriftlly injuned by> 
time* I am-, ho^wver, bf opinion^ that of: 
alltnonumeiitfiJof CSgialplite'frooiani', these' 
arei» thebefetpfeservwtlonv'i • • 

Ges^tra fenof fdrther^rbmavbablethan ay 
die birth-Jiltice'of ihclntt Ahd pesent pope/ 
The nephews df tbe^latter^wcro^tasourikand'- 

k>rd assured ois^'pooT' devili^ 'w^bom'Bobodjr 
knew ; but now^ sinoeitbe elc^vatkni of their 
uncle^'they ride in their ' eoaohes^ and are 
treated With gjreat respebt.-^I here saw for 
the first fime tte people limning abont the 
streets masked^ The^y made a droll ap«^ 
pearance. All the masks indeed seemed ta' 
belongto the lowest classes ; and represented 
bakers^ green^-grocersj bear-pleaders, &c. For* 
one man thei-e Wereat least ten women in^ 
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SMikt; otost of i»hom carried birch-btooais 
in Aim htnndfi^ and waded mecriiy tlin»^gfa 
tbemod. ^ 

Oi the vlMk> die MpNrkr iadiiilry of Ae 
Nih«lHl«i«i «f di« kte CJMlpiM refttblic k 
iteiy strikiiig. Hie ficMi w« rrety ii^te well 
c«ltb«lctf /mkI eotered titlate m Ae evel^* 
log Willi icttte IdbMltfib 'Diat yon fetave 
■Mide ft "tob^iAferdMe ptog^m towards the 
nonli; it Kkewise-peraeptttle: tile pome- 
graitete-tiees eeMe ttot jod have quitted 
Rome.- "ne fsarel iiid the ereffreen oak 
aoott disappAu' too. The <rfi¥e hteomes 
mom rare, ^iF the "po]^ aad mallierry- 
tree tupptj tit pkee.- ^ItH Ht yAn to look 
for the aloe* On ifie 0lk«r lladd^ you ob- 
serve ia the mhabitantf % greater reaem- 
hlance to the 6ena»uM: they ao' longer 
disfigure dieixiielve^ with hrown cloaks with 
red borders^ and ugly sharp^pointed hoods, 
which give the Roiaani and Neapolitans 
the air of Samoides. 

Before the traveller teaches Bologna, he 
passes through two fiae large towns, Faenza 
and Imola ; but as I merely passed through 


lionoa^N E. f QB 


them^ but .^liiat Jtr4«S9 P^ 4ibertv «ce itUl 
Standing ia thair fttreets. 


x^ 




Isj^ lai^g^ «itjc, Mi^^VttMjr VoUt «jbat ^u ^ , 
Alau>»t ail '^ j | t r(e^ ^^h » w ^ Oa ^e«^ i>^!^.. . 
and ,pilast<^, ^oj; pf^sit^gn^ ibis^^^ezr . . 

few coacbes^ivetp b^.s^ ;,i^^^ gri>iin4i : 
floQ^-8 and di^piH pH)t iiMird^K t^e. v^ j 
«darlc; and^ ^f^^ff^^WSI^- «ho#V»bct U> i^. < 
houses;, see|(^ tj^^pi in^ v^in. Tbc ^ojogneae 
must be pa^onat^y ^gg^ of thef^ covered ^ 
ways; fof, npt contoiUeic^ vitl| bayiag cpn« 
cealed their Jiouses with arches so th^t they 
can scarcely find ^Jt^>eir^<^wBp they, ^bouli^ 
century and a half ago, bui].t a cov^ed pas- 
sage, from the cityao ^ JVIndonna on a hill, 
which is .not less than two gopd German 
(about niac. and a half En|2;lish) miles 
vol.. IV. p 
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in leogth^ and is. la many places hewn 
through st^ep rocks. It .must not be ima- 
giQed that this idea originated with tbs 
governmeDit :. nOp. i% was the people, the 
pious people^ .t^^jjt .constructed all these 
cx>untlefi6 arches at their owp expencc. He 
whA.was rich enough^ engaged %p execute 
one. or .two arches; the popr>.Qii the cooi- 
travy^-co^trilj^it^d jointly, tp the hply uuder- 
taking. Np-ra^k^no cla$Sjj exempted itself. 
With pietyi yftn|tyi^sw3, as usyal, associated. 
The -names of , the. donors were inscribed 
upon the Riches ? erected; by them, and 
it is well, kngyrn, ,that men love nothiog 
move thaut )to.>ie^ tljeirnam^s scrawled any 
where upo^.a-W^lli. .^Hence it. is ,that. we 
here find in^criptipns perpetuating the me- 
mory of tlie pious donations of here a 
regiment of cavalry j; tliere, the musicians of 
a church,; in this place, of the grocers' com-^ 
pany ; and in that, of the livery-servants* 
Many have decorated, their arclies with 
w^rctched paintings, for every one was at 
liberty to follow his own taste in that par- 
ticular : hence the inside of one aich is 
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seldom like that of the next, and yon meet 
here and there whh the most extraordinary, 
fancies. One of these pious contributors^ 
for instance, who probahly thought that by- 
constructing three arches he should esta- 
blish a threefold claim to heaven, de- 
dicated the first to the Virgin Mary before 
child-birth, the second to her in child- 
birth, and the third to the same after cjuld- 
birth. Each arch is abotrt nine feet in 
length, and nearly as mudh in bteadth; and 
tlie whole area is well [)Hved; A fen years 
since, this singular road Vals ix^paircd and 
white-Washed. The scribbling race could 
not possibly resist such u p<9W^tful tempta- 
tion of scrawling their names in a thousand 
ways upon the walls. A board has, there- 
fore, been fixed up in a <;onspicuous place, 
an which is inscribed a severe admonition,- 
by which the people arc reminded that this 
path belongs to the blessed Virgin, to whom 
such scrawls are intolerable. This admo- 
nition has hitherto produced very little 
<?ircct. Scribbling is an hereditary sin, from - 

p2 
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which it id utterly impossible to delifer 
mankind. 

In spite of the emulative piety of the 
Bolognese, many arches slill remained to 
be constructed (it may be imagined how 
many thousands were req^uired to fill such 
a space) ; end that the work might not he 
left unfinished, these were added out of the 
public exchequer ; and many of these are 
now to be sold^ . Instead of a name you 
frequently n^eet.witb the words, da vendere, 
For twenty-ijiY^ or thirty guineas a pious 
Christian may ,9till .acquire the extra- 
ordinary, nierit^pfli^ying contributed to this 
highly beneficial,, wprkij How sjveet a re- 
muneration; i$ the reflection that every year 
two hundred pilgrim-idlers will be enabled, 
by the sacrifice pf this trifling s'uni, to go 
five paces under shelter ! With the sums 
expended oo^ this undertaking, ai noble 
hospital might have been founded ; but 
would there have been in this hospital a 

• 

wonder-working black Madonna, and paint- 
ed besides by St. Luke himself ? Hereiical 
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foreigners used to perform a pilgrimage to 
a beautiful Guido Reni ; but the French 
have saved them that trouble in future. 
Many of the arcades in the city itself ex- 
hibit paintings of the most absurd miracles^ 
and excite compassion for these poor peo* 
pie, who cannot so much as look up with- 
out meeting with some object or other that 
confuses their weak imaginations* 

As a recreation after such fooleries, let us 
hasten to the manufactories: where many 
thousand spindles, covered with glistening 
silk, crown the large wheels ; which fill 
several vast rooms in three different fttories, 
and are nevertheless all turned night and 
day by a handful of water that falls from a 
certain height on a single wheel. There 
jou will be delighted with the industry of 
more than fifty poor children, who are- 
continually running to and fro to piece the 
threads that may happen to be broken; 
there you will be astonished by the sim- 
.plicity of the mechanism, when you ob- 
serve how the whole gigantic machine is* 
suddenly stopped by tUe mav^ement of fu 
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finger^ and as easily set in motion by the 
slightest pressure. It is a cheering spec- 
taele to observe industry. and genius so in- 
timately combined. 

Whether the same may be $aid of the 
<»nce-celebrftted university of Bologna, I 
am uiifilble to decide. There was a time 
when twelve thousand students, among 
whom were many Germans, were assembled 
here at once, and when a person was 
scarcely regarded as a n^an of letters if he 
had not studied at Bologna* Bologna was 
then denominatedJEpotl^rof the sciences, 
•instructress of Qatioo9inurs<^ of ^belaws; 
and ^n her »aDci6UtrQoin&>\M^9 read this in* 
ficription: iPetrmufiifUc^paUr^ Icgumqut 
iBouonia mater. . They still relate with 
great exultation that a kjng of Denmark, 
in the6fteenth century, declined, the throne 
prepared, for him, and declared that he 
thought himself suSciently honoured l;>y 
being permitted to sit among the wisest of 
men. These times have long been past:; 
'but there is still an opportunity of ncquirr 
4ng learning at this place, and I saw a gredt 
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ntimbcr of students in the passages of the 
vast building of the university. Ndy, even 
in the library, reported to contain 140,000 
volumes, I found, notwithstanding the cold- 
ness of the day, at kast twenty or ' thirty, 
who with benumbed fingers were turniiiig 
over the leaves of* boobs,' and ' making exi- 
tracts. Here you ni^et with levery thing 
that can faciHtote a kAo^wkdge of ' th« 
sciences : a- cabihet - of ■ T&^tiu'al cuviositiea 
and of miiiemls ;■ a" Iji^g^ <?olle^tioii of pi^y-. 
steal ifHtro^ent^^ ^fiktihA^sAf^pat^ona; 
atit^qrffe^' irtstfriplibtty ^ 'iflhii *' wettiii** ' • The 
French liav^- it i^ tr«^'^limt?dcawdy.'with, 
them' the *bcAt a*itde* ihJfciv^vy dftparUment; 
for \Vith ili^tS} ttie>*^^pl^^of Winorvai. was 
nor held^ itiore sacred 'than ' th^ cbuixsh of 
the 'MtidonaA. It \i^a9J0f'no avail rtiat the 
gocyd-natur^d profbsibrs 'with" the greatest 
dtspittch proclaimed Buetinpartd a member 
of their university, ahd perpetuated this 
^vent by a pompous inscription, f 

The portraits of all the living a»d deceased 
tx?achers are hung up on the staircase, and 
amoog the vest that of Galvanu- Many of 
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them are hy the hands of celebrated Inas- 
ters. The most remarkable object^ how- 
ever, that I met trlth at th^ university, wa«- 
a kind of mii^culous personage, professor 
Mezzofatlti, ^ho> without having ever tra- 
velled farth^i* than V6rona> can speak 
-twenty languages' fluently and; correctly, 
and undei^st^nfls 'three others extremely 
well. Of his RAdwled^ of -G^niaii, Has- 
sian, English, And' Frencli, he- gave ispecU 
mens on tJhe sp6t,' wfth suoh accuracy as to 
excite a fftvbdralble opinio of hh-pr^ten- 
sions, e^p'i^cMy lis ^he 'is ». V!^*-y ittddest 
unassuming mkrifj A'fillrbbitst lady like- 
wise resided h^rt, ^o'hbld* Grerti'lectures: 
T know nof her tieiXA^, btft it^isibf little con- 
sequence, ■ "■•'•'•••" ^* : ' 

The' dath^dbiMs. dui imp6*lng <3fethic 
edifice, ttKf principal ei^eDt^meDt of 
ti/hich IS a 'meridian' dt^h by the 'cele* 
brated 'Cassitii in ' 1^53^. It- i»' 1 74 feet in 
length; and in its time- passed for a woi&der,. 
because two' columns seemed to stand in its 
way; and it Wsis n6t'6nly' the gefteral 
•pinion; bdt %as( likeftirise Asserted' botih in 
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wxibog and pirintj that tbey would pr^oye an 
infajlibk obstacle to the completion of the 
wfjaxk* , 3ut Cussini did npt, qom^ in C9i|;itact 
:witb the colaons^ and bia. lifj^e. has been 
several times carefully renewed ^ The ekull 
of St. Petioaiuft is preserved with ^bs. like 
c^ye;; and indeed i unjder. tb^ee^JpcliSi^ the 
Jcej* pf wWcfc tb? oldest, ^Aa.tqr,. the oldest 
canQp,Qf.tb^.charch,,,;jLni^ tf^e qlde^t ipem- 
ber of tbi5 bpuse of A'dxioyand^, have the 
honjOflr. tp.jp.qases8 ; cppsec^^^ntly, if I had- 
wisl^4 tU? jsqe .tbe hollow .skull, I should- 
ba^e. b^eu oH^ligod fo Xiioul^le all these dis« 
tiaguasjb|^d,pef^on$(p I^ this cburch Charles 
V, . wa;5. .^^own^d. .by Clem^pt VU. . The 
<)anoins enjoy .all kipd^ ,of privileges, and. 
among the rest the ridiculous qn^ of lyear— 
iog a pie£6 €^f grey sq^irfel's. si^in hanging 
^^ejf their, shoulder ; and, wh^t is.-pf rt^ther 
more impoftanee, that of 3aYiqg tjbe|life of 
onejcrtminal under sentence of death, every 
.year^ on the anniversary of their s^int., 

Two towers which lean extremely are* 
well worth seeing. Before you are af?cus- 
tomed to the sight/ you imagjine every mo- 
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ment that they will fall upon your head. 
Tradition relates that two architects con- 
ceived a passion for the same lady, whose 
father dodared that he would give her 
to the cleverest of the two* One of 
them instantly fell to wpiic and built a lean* 
ing tower, and, the other er^ected beside it 
one that leaned still more. The truth is> as 
it very often happens to be, much more 
silly than the. fable*: for tbAt two lovers 
should take itiato th^^ir hendsrto engage in 
a foolish foufiinobsrv is/nptfting iunc<oiiim>oii ; 
"but that t\to^|iulent.nobUs>.w>ha -lived TOO 
yeari agovC50uiditfind^nO{K)tlii?r-W»y to, (JifS-. 
tinguisk themkrlifc^s? lAsnl W.i build' these, 
towers, isscaucfijy ^itdibJ^y rfhe-siitipletlwis 
have, h«wevc!ir>-atjfeainc5i)TtlijeMend tlhey pro- 
posed, thalx^fiiperpetuatrngtheirnames: f<>r 
tho'toMMMSfaKejstiUioailed by ^heir aames, 
Asitielli aind iSaiiscadi ; nay, whsit is still 
mom, Danto^has^dbTie them the honour to 
mention the ^ipctumstanoe in ono of hts 
poems. 

All the chjjrchcs of Bologna abounded La 
curiosities, bo.foro lijey were plundered by 


^he Trench, At present few of them arc 

'\^t>rth seeing. Among tb^se is the church 

of St. Dominic, in which are interred Guido 

Hen i, and near him the excellent female 

painter Elizabeth Strani. Nor has Guido's 

tomb been spaired by the French. The 

pictures with which it was embellished have 

disappeared ; and even the paintings in 

fresco, which they could not carry away 

with them. Another monutnent worthy of 

noiice is that of king Cativs, sou of the 

emperor Frederic f T.y who was thesovereign 

of SaWinia and^Cowicti. : The Bolognese 

took him prisone^>at'Ithe'4:iniewhell tbeic 

power was at tbd highest,'ahd .consequently 

produced; armgancie.'.Iu> »j;)he' of-all in-» 

-treaties, they rejebted '\ia^t sunna-that were 

ofFi^red as the prfee of' kh ransom. It is 

true; that, according to the custom of the 

times, a magnificent palace Was built aud 

tissigned him : it* is stHl standing, and is 

called the old palace. Here h^ received 

-all the attentions due to his rank; but was 

detained in captivity twenty*three years 

!till he died, and was intended with royal 
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saagnificeuce.. ^11 these circumstances are 
related in il pompous in^ription^ in which 
the senate always qail l^m< its enemy and 
captive* Th^ arrg^ganqe of* the Bologi ese 
is said to lifivje; beejc^.. aacl^ that they de- 
manded^ H^ a,r^^pm,.a jgold chain, of suf^ 
£cient l^ngfthf to go round, the. whol^ city of 
fiolpgfw., ,Ha4* tte, ajct o(, making the fine 
Ven^tiaapbaij;^ Ji)^)^ the^ ^nderstpod^ they 
miglft IwtYct^ea ,tftken ..at ,tlieir word.— 
fcicmc €;xceUentj Ar/jifj^s-.have th^o^n away 
theii- talents, oil, t|^ tpwb of S;t. jDominicv 

Amo ig otfeer vefn|pplJ4§l}'fl<^P^s, .<^^ angpl?- 
with c^qdl«s^tiej^.;ijn^ th)?jr ^^^ by 

Michael Axige;lft ^9najrott^. ... , » 
.,In St,..ljaiijl> qliujf^lpi, ^ b^h^ding .of 
that appatle^ i^ jrj^pjjei^n^ecj. in marble, qf 
«ol^&sal ||i^e, A(lzardi,.t)ie artis^j^ is w;ith 
justice qlass^ f^^ong the first, of bis age. 

In the, church of Su Salvador is interred* 
A. man w.hp >ira,s the fiiend pf the emperor 
Cba;-le3 y* and had b^en hi$. playfellow 
when a boy. His name was Montmorenci,. 
a descendant of a family which bos^ts of 
kaving produce^ t^ fir;i»t chi i^tiau barons. 
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He accompanied the emperor to Italy at 
his coronation^ and died in this city. The 
same church likewise contains a picture 
which afforded me very great pleasure, 
though the French have left it behitid. The 
name of the artist is hot one of th^ most 
celebrated : it is Gberini. Alt the churches 
of Bologna were oWiged' to fomish more 
than forty pictures for all-cottsttmrng Paris. 
The palaces 'Ibeing don'sid^red as private 
properly e^aped mucft 'Wtlt^r!, itrid Were 
more riespected; ihey ther^lfbrc 'still con- 
tain valuable treistir^y^jipidrt J jSBove all,l 
shall mentibh 'M^ ^411^ of ^thfe' palace 
Sampini, andiii it'i iHet^ iftitt ftiul by 
Gufdo Reni; To iHik'JPete^/ ttic piiiitet 
has given an exquisite h^ad, whicli bespeaks 
profound thought. Oh^ of Diel Sartoli 
lovely Madonnas; a rnpe 'bf ProSferpine^ by 
Albania v^ith beautiflii danciitig children; a 
woman with two infai^ts on her bbsom^ by 
Vadyke : this woman k cdlled their nurs6^ 
but she is assuredly their mother. A pic- 
ture by old Bellini, the mast^t of Titiah, 
made a very deep impues&ioo on x&e : it is 


Mary hoMing the corpse of her son-in hcnr 
arms. The living is distlngaished froin the 
dead only by the breating, weeping eye : 
she presses his mouth close to hers, as if to 
try whether he still tespiTes> or to breathe 
into him hiE»r"!ast dying breath; It is a- 
divine piece; and if Titian .exeelled his 
master in 'his fert/li:e eertumly herer eqnal- 
led him insensibility. It is ' well known^ 
thai the three ' Cbraocibs fonhded a school 
at Bologna.. Thfejr ha?e likewise immor- 
talized themse^'ves'.by ihawy chef-cTij^uvre^ 
in this palace,' ei^e6kiiW'y^' iri the incom- 
parable ceilfiigs ^infi^eo,- which represent 
the achievements oF^HeKJufesi On accotmt 
of these ce!ilii1gs> 'the gftlWry is kept on the? 
gi'ound floor, iVhcre'hWfortftnately has ai 
bad light. A orueifi^ of ivory, by Giovanni 
di Bologna, ishighly^ adthived by con- 
noisseurs. Tiie palace Rambeccari also 
contains a gallery ' composed of numerous> 
but not select paintings. After residing at 
Rome and Naples, th^ traveller who litis 
seen so m«eh becomes more indifferent to 
performances of this kind, and is unable to 


say much concerning them* The reader- 
will therefore excuse me if I . pa3%.over the , 
multitude pf other palaoes^iof siteacc;* The 
palace Capr *ra was formerly filled with 
curiosities: amoag the re&t there was a 
valuable collection pf Turkish w<?apoas,- 
purcha^ed by the marshal Enens Caprara ; 
but the be^t UiiiiUg^Jt QontQ,i,ned were? lately.' 
sold to the vicerpy ]!^yi?)z^j^t. Milan*. The, 
palace Benitivogli UHyg,,.p^rhftp3^ be ii>t(v- 
nesting, to G<?rwiaui$,>.^th/^jplaqe. where the 
elector of Sa^oqy ^jjur,ed, t^^^ -Lutheran . 
heresy, whosq . lK)mvQr;* . h^ v(?ry cJeaily dis- 
covered .by j^h^.glittejvof 'the Polish crown. 
I was desirous of^p^ipg, the. qburch of St.. 
Christiaui|> ^as it is, s^^id .to contain iwo; 
statues of Guido Reni's, whom- I never 
heard mentioned bcforei as a. sculptor: but 
it chanced to be shut; and I was obliged, 
fQr want of time^ to d^ny myself the grati- 
fication. 

Bologna appears to le very, thinly in-, 
habited. In the more re.uote streets voa 
scarcely, meet a single, individual. It has. 


cocvertheless, several large theatres. 1%e 
K>pera this year- was not atniss ; and the 
ballet eould 1>o£»t of an accomplished 
>4ancerj who in my opinion nurpassed M. 
Behulica^ of Naples^ in ability^ and -eqnaU 
Jed him in self-sufficiei»cy : ibr^ upon the 
;whole^ there are not more arrogant crea- 
tnfes in the world i&uxk those wbicli are 
calte^ ,primi buUeriui. As the .comedians 
in the ](ta}7an towns are difietent eveiy 
,year^ and are constantly moving from one 
j>Iaee to anoAer^ no jpermanent opinion 
•-can be given Athe Italian theatre. Whal 
is true to day ihay be lalse three weels 
hence. In many yespects Ant ^public de- 
rives benefit from diis 4:ontinual change 4 
bat the performers cannot be so perfect in 
their respective pai^. 

At Bologna the bookselling basiness is 
more floarishing than in any other town in 
Italy. This is not saying much^ for in 
other places it amounts almost to nothing 4 
but here you find not only the scanty pro* 
ductions of italy^ but likewise many trans* 
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latioiw from foreign l^ngvAges, and even 
the French classic writers. In one street^ 
I counted seven or eight booksellers' shops* 
One of the most extraordinary and ab* 
surd customs exists in almost all Italy^ 
Naples excepted^ and disfigiTres the streets 
of the cities. When a person of aoyieon- 
sequen^e dies^ his arn^ are engraved i4 
wood^ printed upoi^ a large sheet pf paper> 
and painted with various cojiours^ on W« 
other sheet of equal dini^nsions is repre- 
sented some emblem of deatl^ and in the 
mijcldle are inscnbecT in loi*^ letj^ere the 
words : Pray /or the squi of N.N. These 
two sheets of paper are affixed to the wall 
of the church; and not only tt^ese, but ten 
and even twenty impressions of th^ same in 
one or more rows, so that they consequently 
occupy a considerable space, in which nor- 
thing meets the eye of the passenger but 
coats of arms and Pray for the soul ofN,N. 
Now the churches are exceedingly nume- 
rous all over Italy; death does not spare 
the noble or the gentleman, but he has not 
the power to* conquer vanity ; their arms 

vol*. IV. Q 
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must be pasted up^ and thus remain as long 
as the rain and wind permit them. New 
ones are daily added^ so that you have to 
go through one continued gallery of coats 
of arms, whose only supporter is death ; and 
were you inclined to comply with the invi- 
tation, you would have nothing else to do 
but to pray for souls. Bologna was the 
first place in which I remarked that this 
ridiculous custoiri was paiticularly preva- 
lent. — As disagreea:ble as this kind of ta- 
pestry is, so pleasing, on the other hand, 
h the cleanliness which poverty and ne- 
cessity maintain in its streets. There are 
persons who procure a subsistence bj' gather- 
ing up all thfe dht', arid even the most dis- 
gusting things, into baskets with their 
hands, and selling it as manure far gar- 
dens. How man can accustom himself 
to every thing ! I have seen a poor wretch 
fcneading, with a kind of satisfaction and 
eagerness, large handfuls of this filth in 
his basket ; at the same time that he sur- 
veyed with looks of hatred and ^age a 
French regiment that was marching by 
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(the 106th), composed entirely of tall, 
handsome, well-fed, and well-drest men, 
who knew not the care of procuring sub- 
sistence. Here, as in all Italy, these con- 
querors, who live on the fat of the land, 
are mortally hated ; and if an opportunity 
offered, I should not be surprised at a se-^ 
cond Sicilian vespers. 

The entertainment so frequently afforded 
me in France by the thousands of handbills 
at the comers of the streets, in which each 
individual communicated to the public his 
concerns and his wishes as confidentially 
as though he were speaking to his friend 
or neighbour, I looked for in vain through- 
odt Italy. Here you find nothing but in- 
knto sacro (holy invitation) to this or the 
other church, or to some wonder-working 
image of the Virgin which cures fevers or 
any other disease. But these holy quacks 
act just in the same manner as the ma- 
nager of a company of players who puffs 
off his commodities. At Bologna I read, 
for example, an invitation to attend the 
ilrst mass read by a young priest, and be- 
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neath which was printed a sontiet said to 
have been composed by one of his friends^ 
which concluded with nothing less than the 
following exclamation : ^' Hasten^ ye pious^ 
to see what nature and art are capable of 
making a man !*' I should like to know what 
nature and art have to do with the em- 
ployment of redding mass. I would have 
copied the sonnet< as a curiosity^ had not 
the impudent begging of the prisoners 
confined near thef spiot djiven me away. 
These unfortunate Wtetches^ instead of win- 
dows^ have iron gflitings> between the. 
bars of which tfe^y iet dowa with cords 
small baskets or tfyei^liAts^ tad inc^ssaiitly 
importune all pas$jgilg^s> especially fo- 
reigners^ whom they can immediately dis- 
tinguish. If you give them uothii^gj diey 
are impertinent^ and perhaps make you the 
butt of their low jokes. This kind of pri- 
sons I found all over Italy : and they have 
every where served to demonstrate that }ove 
is not extinguished by crimjes, if they are 
only not committed against lovej for al- 
moi^t the whole day they are surrounded bj 
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women and gtrls, who avail tl^emselves of 
every opportunity of conversing with their 
hnprinoned husbands and lovers^ 

I cannot quit Bologna without once more 
mentioning the courageous and ingenious 
Zambeeeari. During my first residence in 
this city^ I wished to form jam acquaintance 
with him; lutat that. time be was confined 
to his bed/ fay t^« paiqfii} consequences of 
' bis unfortunate aerial ,exQm;|}ion. He is 
now reeo\cwd,'aii4,I Y^i9¥ ^jciabled to gra- 
' tify my wish. I fbupd % |?9i^ whose physi- 
' dgiiotoj^ is perfeody^ c^jpspondent to the 
qtilialitieflr of ^ his i».tn^,^ ^is, eyes look 
\.^Hb<)Ughts. >Hft^fe44:|;lptje ,gqp4jL^ss to give 
' *^me himself "^allntboi^j^ta^Isp/ bis eyer-me- 
'- ^moraUe aeronautic e^pediti^u. .. I saw the 
. "9Amp ^f his invention^ \^y means of which 
•-he can raise or. lo^firer l^is machine at plea- 
' ^vke. It is inconteBtable^ that when the 
aeronaut can succeed in placing himself at 
a certain ' height in- equilibrium with the 
furrounding air^ it requires a very small 
exertion of force to give the balloon a hori- 
zontal direction. This force then subsists 
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in the light oars which are provided^ an4 
Zamhcccari proved at the begianing of his 
Toyage that his theory was founded oa 
troth* Not he alone^ but mauy eye-wit- 
nesses^ assured me that he twice steered 
towards certain steeples^ to and from which 
he inten(}ed to go -and return> and that 
both times he succeeded with a very smal) 
exertion of strength. I was deeply affected 
to hear that he has a young wife and chil- 
dren to whom he is fondly attached. You 
may conceive the siti^^tion of hi^ unhappy 
family, when he was so precipitately de- 
Berted by his companion Anc^reoli^ and 
they beheld the hi|sband and father soar- 
ing high above in the clouds in a blazing 
machine^ and himself in flames ; His in- 
ventive genius has already devised a method 
,of precluding the recurrence of a similar 
accident : by a simple mechanism, the lamp 
\a kept in continual equipoise \ and the 
burning spirit is prevented from running 
over, even if the machine should chance to 
be dashed against a tree in its fall. 
I hadi^ it is true, read in the newspaperp 
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many particulars- of his first voyage^ but 
not any animati^d description ; and the ac- 
count with which he favoured me was there- 
fore the more welcome. *^ I formerly 
served in the Russian navy," said he ; *^ wad 
taken prisoner in the year 1787^ by the 
Turks, and confined till 179O in the bagnio 
at Constantinople. In this abode of mi«- 
sery and indolence, I was led to reflect on 
the art of managing balloons, and projected 
a theory which I printed and first put iil 
practice in London. On my return to my 
native country, I submitted it to the ex- 
amination of Saladini and Canterzani, two 
of our most celebrated mathematicians; 
whp, as I am not rich, .considered me as 
deserving of the support of government, 
on which I received a gratuity of 8000 
Milan Hvres (about 280Z. sterling), I pre- 
pared a machine that perfectly corre- 
sponded to my wishes, and appointed the 
fourth of September for my ascension. 
Hindrances and fatigues of every kind had 
exhausted me, and my hopes began to fail- 
I nevertheless trusted to a few friends \ and 
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at midnight^ on the third of September^ I 
had the machine removed to the place ap- 
pointed. My brother ivas to inform me 
when all was ready^ and meanwhile I in- 
tended to refresh myself at home by the 
necessary repose. I could not sleep ; and 
about six in the mornings as nobody came 
to call me^ anxiety drove me from my 
house. I found nothing in readiness ; all 
was only half-done^ and a gieat part of the 
vitriolic acid w^ wasted* The dampness 
of the night> and the heat of the sun xthe 
following day, acted upon the varnish in 
such a manner that the net was glued to 
the balloon. . To detach it iownediately was 
impossible : in tbjs business I employed 
the ^ three . succeeding days ; and in spite 
of all my precaution, a thousaod holes 
and rents were formed in loosing it. My 
feelings on being thu$ exposed to the ridi- 
cule of my enemiesj and the displeasure of 
an innumerable multitude of spectators^ 
you must permit me to pass over in si- 
lence. 

'^ 1 was under the necessity of deferring 
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the experiment till the fifth of October. 
But my mtn^y was ^3f ':5auste(r ; I ivas unable 
to defray the experice a s^iond' time, and 
had not any friend to offi^r me assistance; 
The government was, at length; sd gfeneroui ' 
as to advance me a thousand scudi, but 
only on consideration of my assigning ovei' 
my income to it. This deed was enfdrced 
with the utmost severity at Bolbgna, at the 
very moment when the surgeon had just 
amputated the fingers of my left hand at 
Venice ; and thus my family was bereft of 
its only support. — I was now' bound to ful- 
fil my promise to the public ; and could not 
any longer postpone thepfomised spectacle, 
than for the interval required by the repairs 
of my machine. On the fifth and sixth of 
October, however, it rained so incessantly, 
that another delay was unavoidable. At 
length, on the seventh, the weather ap- 
peared to clear up a little, though it was 
evident that it was not going to be settled ; 
but the ignorance, the fanaticism, and— ^ 
(here he paused, and would not explain 
himself more clearly) obliged me to resolve 
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upon the ascent^ contrary to all the pritt^ 
ciples of Biy o^n theory. The preparations 
required at least twelve hours : I could not 
begin them before one i» the afternoon ; 
consequently it was dark before I had half* 
finished^ and I was disappointed of the ex- 
pected fruits of my ekperiment. I had 
only five young meriHto assist me; eight 
others^ to whom I had given instruction^ 
and who had pvomis^d me their help^re* 
turned for answer to my applie^eri^ that 
they were not at 'hom^; I%id and the unf- 
favourable wieatber trei^ the causes why 
the ascending ii^rce ol^'Aie billlbon did not 
increase in as greai^A'dc^nee as might have 
been expected' firotti ^e materials em- 
ployed. Despoi^dency now seized my soul. 
I gave up 8000 seudi for lost; and so they 
actually are: I had nothing left but the 
honour of losing more. Exhausted by fa- 
tigue and fastings for I had not tasted a 
morsel the whole day^ with gall upon my 
lips and despair in my hearty I ascended at 
midnight above the clouds^ without any 
Other hope than that the balloon^ which 
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had sustained considerable injury from its 
removal backwards and forwards^ would 
not carry me far. Andreoli and Grassetti 
were my companions. I resolved^ at firsts 
to hover about at anchor till day flight; but 
when I observed that the balloon mani* 
fested a disposition to descend^ I imagined 
that it had already lost some of the com* 
bustible air^ as the above*mentioned da« 
mage from the conglutination of the varnish 
could not possibly b^ repaired so as n«t to 
leave sopae bad copseqja^noesi I now fiat« 
tered myself the mpr0 wi>th being able to 
descend without danger near Bologna. 
We ascended slowly^ and .reioained for n 
considerable time statiofiaiy oiverdEke town-; 
but we suddenly rose with great velocity^ 
and a south-west wind soon wafted vs out 
of sight of the spectators* 

** The lamp destined to increase the as* 
cending power was not used at first. The 
observations of the barometer^ &c. could 
not be made with great accuracy by the 
feeble li^ht of a lantern. The intense cold 
at the height ii| which we were^ my having 
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fastecl for twenty-four hours, and the vex- 
aFton that oppressed my soul, all together 
contributed to make me faiot, and I sunk 
in a death-like swoon in the boat. My 
companioQ Grassetti was in a similar situ* 
ation. An^reoli alone retained his strength 
and spirits ; probably because he had eaten 
heaitjljf, an^ hi^d druifk t^ quantity of rum. 
He likei^is^, ,«qf^ered severely from the 
(IJfC^ive col(^( bul J^e dlid all 'th»t lay in 
^bisi[H};i^r ^tji} ""^ji^^ ™c^ He **t length 
],BBcce^^f:^ ^ " ; but 

,^njy,^9£C9,ff him 

, as. jf,^,^. lither 

..arew^^gjjin 'hich 

1 ; ■' " 'di'W; *MP i^'^jJ'^^'^pV;; The mag- 
1 P^'j'i "^If (^.a^sp^^fiy^HB^'^ssj^tti^ wax- 
, p^dle,|^,^it^ jMtej-p could, apt bum, in 
. an abmi^i^e;:e so highly, rarefied ; its flaine 
grew g,ra4pally weakePj and at length ex- 
, pired. y(e descended into a thict raiige 
of.whitjsb cloiidp.; and when we had pass- 
ed it, Anieoli heard a noise scarcely per- 
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ceptible^ ^hich he soon ascertained to be 
the distant breaking of the waves upon the 
coast. He immediately acquainted me 
with this dreadful intelligence. I listened^ 
and was convinced of the accuracy of bis 
report. We were obliged imniediately to 
light our candle^ in ofder to discover by 
the barometer at what ' height We then 
were^ and afterwards to take our measures 
accordingly. !6y the violent agitation of 
the balloon. Grasseitl W^ likewis'e revived 
a little* Andreoli bro&e tfve phosphoric 
lights successively^ buii^jiydtle ^f them would 
burn. With gVeat 'diffiiAliy; We at length 
succeeded in Iig(itrDgth<^'^ lantern again 
by means of our fJntf^V-box. " It was now 
half past two. Thetioisf^ df tiit breakers 
seemed nearer and nedr^; atid I tbon dis- 
covered the surface of the scfa in violent 
agitation. I instantly seized a bag of bal* 
last^ with the intention of thi'oiling it over- 
board ; but in that very mbn^^nt^ the boat 
plunged into the sea and we were ^tl co- 
vered with water. In oui' first alarm we 
threw every' thing away to lighlen the ma- 
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chine ; our ballast^ all out intsnrnments, part 
of our clothes, our money, and even the 
oars, one of which we had before broken 
not &r from Bologna. 

" As the balloon, nerertheless, would not 
rise again, we at length flung our lamp into 
the sea, and cut away every thing that it 
was possible to dispt^nse with. The ma- 
<5hine suddenly flew up with great rapidity; 
and being now so miieh leightened, it car- 
ried us in k moment to such a height that 
^hen we ealledt6'eAch other in as loud a 
Toice as we cotild^^he sduAd sfeemed as fee- 
ble as if it came frWn a 'prodigious distance. 
I was seized iritfra •vfokht feicftness and vo- 
miting^ andOms^^ti bted at the hose*: both 
of us fouM grejtt'^fficulty iii breathing. 
As we Wefe'^^iarri^d libafced wilfh wet into 
these cleVated regions, we were immediately 
covered by'^bcirttcfttse coM with a crust of 
ice. The ihoon^ thtn in the last quarter, 
was in a*p«rallcl line With vti, and appeared 
to all three afe red as Wood; but the reason 
'Of tbis phenomentm I em unable to elrplain. 
At >thk kmneasurable beigfct we continued 
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soaring Ml Ttalfan hour; when the ma* 
chine again began slowly to descend^ and 
softly alighted on the surface of the water* 
Our sickness and the other phenomena 
ceased. It was now past three o'clock* 
At what distance from the continent the 
balloon fell into the sea^ we could not ascer- 
tain ; the night was too dark^ the sea was 
too tempestuous^ and we ourselves were not 
in a state to nuike obs^*yatio>u. We were 
probably in the middle of the Adriatic sea, 
and about the latitude of Rimiui. No6* 
withstanding the gentlenf^s of one fM^ the 
car was immersedyand we • were up to the 
waist in water ; often too, iif^iwere entirely 
covered by the waves. Tha balloon heing 
half emptyj it canglu the wind like a sail^ 
and in this manner we were dragged several 
hours through the tempestifous billows. At 
day-break we were about four miles from 
the coast of Pesaro, which we recognized. 
We flattered ourselves with the hopcfof soon 
reaching it^ when suddenly a brisk* land* 
breeze drove us back again into the open 
sea. It was now broad day-Iight^ and tve 
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taw round us nothing but the sea^ the sky, 
and inevitable death. Chance fortiinatelj 
direcfedthat we should descry several ships ; 
but as soon as the crews discovered at a 
distance the glistening balloon^ they were 
Seized with a panic^ and steered from us 
agab. ' We had therefore no other hope 
left than that of reaching the opposite coast 
of Dalmatik. 

'^ Tbb hope was naturally very feeble : 
and in all probability we should at I§st have 
been swallowed up by the waves^ had not a 
diip idppeared for our deliverance ; the cap^ 
tain of whick^ being betteir infonQ^4 ^^a. 
the others^ waa ac^uaialed with the nature 
of our smchine^ and inat^tly dispatched 
His bomt to mnr relief. The sailor^ lashed the 
car to it wirii a strong to^te, and with grei^t 
dMicBlty we wcic all three taken om bpard 
oafifely oikaartedf. The aaachine^ being 
so mmrialiy l||^encd^ waa inclined again 
to aactfliA; aadt in VEain ^ sailors exerted 
all ti^alMagtfbto draw il after them. The 
boat was violntlj agitated ; they were them- 
selves in imminent danger^ atid hastened to 
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cut the rope : the balloon ascended with in- 
' credible velocity into the ck>adsy and va- 
nished from our Bight. It was eight in the 
morning when we arrived on board the ves- 
sel. Grassetti scarcely manifested any signs 
of life. My hands were froflDcn; cold^ 
hunger^ and anxiety^ had totally exhaiist(s;d 
me. The benevolent captain did every 
thing in his power to resfpr^ us^ tie car- 
ried us safely into the harboijir.of Verftda^ 
vvhence we were conveyed to^ P^^' Th^e 
we were hospitably received, and an ex- 
pert artist performed .an JfP^^tipn ,Qn k^ 

hand!.** ' ; , . • 

Here Zambeccari concluded^ Jiia^ntier^st* 
ing narrative^ ana t don)3ft npt t{^(,|.t\xHl^ be 
as acceptable to every, J^^^ M^^^ ^^ »^^ 
me. " I asked \iaf vfmclx ff^^ty^f i^nrifig^ 
his' two aerial voyage, 'iy^;!^^Sih^'^^ VO^^X 
terribly toliim. He, T0p}i^ths^jfj^i^,<iu 
his last exeursioh^he st^99d m^,to tjjjif J[||fast 
in ' water ; ^he wav^s ^^^y^^i^^^k^ 
dV^r his head^ so that ]^ ^p^^iJ^ifS^ tostpp- 
his ears and^o shut his 'inPiFX.^ ^Ad eyeiS: 
Wh^h'^he observed that the car was sinking 
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deeper and deeper every minute^ the water 
was rising in the same proportioaj and ia- 
evitable death was at hand : whea in this 
extremity a fishing-vessel approached^ came 
up almost close to him^ but suddenly 
changed her course and crowded .all her 
s^ils. .This last moment he described as 
the worst; so that disappointed hope is 
more teiTible than death. Death had indeed 
long hovered before his eyes without pro- 
ducing such sensations as he experienced 
on the annihilation of his last hope. Who 
would not be detevred by two such tre- 
mendous accidents from further experi- 
ments f ZambecCari^ glowing with an ar- 
dent love of science^ has nevertheless had 
the courage to undertake a third voyage; 
nay^ he knows no higher wish than to be 
enabled to perform such excuraions. To 
self-interest his generous mind is an utter 
stranger. He is no Garnerin (of whom he 
speaks in such terms as he deserves) : he 
merejy wishes to be reimbursed his ex- 
pences, which he would himself defray were 
his income adequate to the purpose. Of the 
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eondnct of his countrymen he speaks with 
just indignation ; tbej have done nothings 
absolutely nothing, for him. He cherishes 
a hope that tl)e king of Prussia^ or the em- 
peror of Russia, or the academy of sciences 
at Berlin, or that at Petersburg, will give 
him an invitation, and enable him to prose* 
cute his investigations* At the first notice 
he is veady to appear^ and to submit his 
theory, his machines, and his instruments for 
directing the balloon, to the stiuotest exami« 
nation. I am coavinced. that the propor* 
tionably small expence would be compen- 
sated by the nobost suecessful result. He 
enquired eagerly after Robertson, of whose 
talents and method- be bad heard many 
commendations, and with whom he is 
desirous of forming al connection. It w^-e 
to be wished that his plans may be fulfilled ; 
and that the north may on this occasion 
demonstrate, that if the South produces a 
more luxuriant vegetation, itself on the'con- 
trary knows how to cherish genius and ta- 
lents. 

That Zambeecari is not an impostor, that 
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money is not his object^ and that his theory 
is not a chimera^ is proved by the report 
drawn up at the command of the general 
council^ by the most celebrated professors 
of natural philosophy and mathematics at 
Bologna ; and which has been printed^ con- 
formably to a decree of the same council of 
the 9th of November 1804. The reporters 
proceed with extreme caution and con- 
duct themselves like men who are at the 
same time sensible of the importance of their 
commission, and know how to prize the 
confidence qf their government. They be- 
gin with an historical Account of all that has 
been done for the advancement of the sci- 
ence of aerostation since the time of Mont- 
golfier. They then establish the following 
physical law, on which the direction of bal- 
loons is necessarily dependant: 

^' When a balloon that is not quite filled 
places itself in any part of the atmosphere in 
equipoise with the same (for example, near 
the surface of the earth), it follows that it 
must be m equilibrio in every part of the 
«ame atmosphere^ till it is more filled or in- 
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flated." This they call an equilibrio de red" 
procazione, " because it consists in this pro- 
perty ; that the volume of a balloon increases 
in an inverse proportion to the density of 
the surrounding air^ at any elevation in the 
atmosphere." This law they acknowledge 
to have been discovered and proved by 
Zambeccari. They next speak of his lamp ; 
of the groundless fears whichhis friends ex- 
pressed at the idea of bringing fire and in- 
flamable air together; of the manner in 
. which Zambeccari rises, descends^ and re- 
mains stationary, at pleasure, by means of 
his lamp, without the least consumption,of 
combustible gas, or throwing out any bal- 
last. They then mention the oars ; whose 
directing powers Zambeccari demonstrated 
in a church in the presence of many well 
informed persons, by waving himself to and 
fro by their means, in a balloon suspended 
there. They attest that Zambeccari in his 
last ascension hovered for a considerable 
time over Bologna, ros^ and descended at 
pleasure, and even . described a semicircle 
round the town from south to west and 
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Borth ; and merely by the aid of his lamp, 
without any other contrivance^ or lighten- 
ing the machine by throwing out ballast, as: 
he was very closely observed through tele- 
scopes. They conclude with the declara- 
tion, that they consider Zambeccari's theory 
as demonstrated and confirmed; but that 
the unfortunate accidents which the bold 
aeronaut twice experienced, cannot in the 
slightest degree injure his reputation or in- 
validate his invention. This report is sub- 
scribed by Saladini, professor of the higher 
departments of mathematics; Canterzani, 
professor of natural philosophy ; »nd Avan- 
zini, professor of mathematics. Thus the 
question here is not concerning some frivo- 
lous spectacle for the vulgar, at which a 
Garnerin makes an exhibition of the white 
negligee of his lady ; but of an invention 
highly important to the sciences, and which 
may prove of the utniost consequence in 
the history of the world. 

A VERY ancient city, which, foity years 
before the birth of Christ, made an obstinate 
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defence when besieged by Bi'utus, the mur- 
derer of Cesar; and beneath whose walls, 
a year afterwards, was fought the bloody 
battle in which Anthony defeated the two 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa. It is now so 
empty and deserted, that you would ahnost 
imagine this siege and this battle to be oc- 
currences of recent date, if the desolating 
tree of liberty in the market-place did not 
soon explain the mystery. It is painful to 
see this large and handsome city, in which 
nothing now appears to flourish but the 
metal laurel-tree which the wooden goddess 
of Liberty holds in her hand. A rich duke 
formerly resided here, in a magnificent pa- 
lace filled with the works of art, and curio- 
sities of every description; but now the duke 
is dead, his family is extinct, the works of 
art have vanished, and in the splendid pa- 
lace resides a republican prefect. We 
chanced to meet with a good-natured fel- 
low of a lacquey, who was extremely de- 
sirous to shew us something worth seeing. 
We indulged him in his'wish. He accord- 
ingly took us first to a stable, the only re- 
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lie of docal magnificence : which is still apr 
plied to the use for which it was origiDall j 
intended^ for there are still horses in it; but 
not a hundred and two, as in the time of 
the dukes. We laughed^ and proceeded. 
The honest simpleton next pretended to. 
conduct us to a botanic ^acdem I observed 
that in winter thefe^e cotild not be much to, 
see there; but he inain;taiDeld theicontrary^ 
as all the plants were kept m splendi J hot« 
houses. It & necessarjT to jrealax^> that^i hotr. 
house is :a very. great'^Varitythroii^ou tall 
Italy^ and I theKcaforei • 'fbrgiire.tbe imtieoes^ 
sury trouble he ^4YeiuS;:)foPifwe fovnd no- 
thing more thao; a amdJIb ^iMing> snch as 
every geiitkmftnrin: (SftimiBy;; hits at his 
country-a^fit; land- ^iiv.whifthla.vijiy, smitll 
number of pl^ods^iadd tboae,iiQttore*.onesy 
are preserved.: .Our' offlcions^ cofidiiiftor then 
promised to gratify; ts^with an>adademy of 
the arts. Had belaid a drawing-school^ 
we should . not • have been disappointed* 
Formerly, when Modena could.vie with any. 
city of Italy in the* possession of the master-' 
pieces of the artsy it might have been an 


academy ; but now^ since Aer Frencii have 

carried off seventy-Geyeii elaasic pictures, 

and have 'plundered all thevrqpositorieft of 

art, it is natbi«ig more ifhan « lBchool> in 

which very prettynidfawiiigs from litiirg 

models are produced; "The plaice is^ ca* 

pdcious and handaome. - iThere. ate ma^i'^ 

fieent empty eilses, in which fornberly airele** 

brated cabinet of ocms was ipreservedi It 

likewise still : contains a> gretttMkQmber < of 

trifling and frivolous objectsywfaioh thc'Con- 

' querors liave gen^fomiyi permitted the vanw 

quished to i^taini , : This) &isti<iutIon> how*- 

ever^ iti yei inr'posii^ssioa)of'a very inteoest^ 

ing rarity : niunely, die^akiiHiofCorreggio ; 

which, like th^ of Ra|>b»eMn>(iie<acadeniy 

of St. Lukeat Rbm^yi»ke{M;iin a glass-<?ase, 

with an abundance^ of) pofio^ons inscrip-^ 

tions. This venerated' relio suggested a ya- 

riety of reflections affd questions which I 

am uB^le to resolve. For example : may 

we not hence deduce a tatit confession on 

the part of mankind, that materialism is an 

opinion implanted by nature in the mind ; 

and that, notwithstaading all they have 
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learnt concerning the nature of the soul, 
they still consider the head as the organ of 
reason ? Further : — Is it not surprising that, 
as the skull of a highly distinguished per- 
son is an object of uncommon interest to 
every individual without exception, so 
few skulls of that kind have been pre- 
served ; and that, as far as I know, only two 
academies of painting, and Dr. Gall of 
Vienna, have conceived the idea of rescuing 
this most precious relic of an extraordinary 
man from the dreary bosom of the earth ? 
Why should this idea have occcurred only 
to painters: and no where but in Italy ; where 
gross superstition, and many other preju- 
judices, must have thrown powerful obstacles 
in the way ? Why are not libraries deco- 
rated with the skulls of great writers and 
poets? Why are not arsenals embellished 
with the skulls of heroes? Why are not 
thrones surrounded with the skulls of vir- 
tuous princes ? — But let me recal the last 
question ! The field of adulation is already 
sufficiently extensive. Hitherto, this pesti- 
lence has spared at lea^tthebonesof thedead. 
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In a saloon belonging to the drawing-school 
are many casts of the best antiques : and 
amongthesethereislikewiseaskeleton, which 
must have belonged to a giant ; for in its 
present state it surpasses in size two colossal 
statues that stand on each side of it. When 
clotted with animated flesh, it is said to have 
been an Austrian officer, who was killed in 
an engagement with Macdonald : his name- 
I was not able to learn. In the gallery of 
paintings, as it is called, only one capital 
picture now remains; a Christ on the crossy 
by Guido Reni. Of this performance it pos- 
sessed a duplicate; the French, therefore, 
again exercised their wonted liberality, 
taking only this copy and leaving the other. 
Over the entrance of the saloon is a picture 
of prodigious size, representing Buonaparte 
in scarlet embroidered regimentals, changing 
Italy into a republic. It is totally destitute 
of merit and will therefore probably be 
soon removed, and thrown into the lumber- 
room of Italian freedom. In honour of 
Tasso, I went to a church to see the secchia 
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rapita, the stolen bucket^ which was once 
the occasion of a bloody war between Mo- 
dena and Bologna^ and furnished Tasso 
with the subject of his immortal produc- 
tion. It is kept in a dark room in the 
steeple, to which you ascend not without 
some difficulty. All the interest consists 
only in the recollections which the specta- 
tor brings with him ; for whoever has seen a 
common pail well secured with iron hoops, 
may form a correct idea of this celebrated 
bucket. I was obliged, for its sake, to wit- 
ness in the cHurcli k clisgusting spectacle. 
It happened to" bfe ^t. Antlibiy's day ; and 
the pious MocTeriese were thronging in 
crowds to an ^ altar, where they knelt 
down. A priest imparted his benediction 
to one after another with ah image which 
he presented to the lips of each, and which 
he wiped very negligently with a rag after 
every kiss. Another followed with a large 
silver plate, to collect contributions for the 
loathsome salute. The Catholics have many 
other customs of this kind^ to empty tb« 
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pockets of the people, and to communicate 
all sorts of infectious diseases. There wag 
formerly not a church at Modena which 
had not some capital picture to boast of; 
but now the traveller is spared the trouble of 
going to see them, by causes which have al- 
ready been too often mentioned. The the 
atre of Modena is of an extraordinary 
figure : I never saw any tjiat resen?b.led it. 
The only broad side is occupied by the 
stage ; the boxes^ of which there are five 
tiers., form around it an irrf^la^r hexagon. 
However, it appeared to me ^ ^if the spec- 
tators in every part of them could see very 
distinctly. But the parti-coloured decora- 
tions of the boxes, whicj> are all provided 
with curtains, and leach of a (^fferen^ colom\ 
produced a disagreec^ble effect, The opera 
buffa was not amiss: and the ballet, the 
same that I had already seen at Ilpme, was 
executed better than in that city. It is 
only a pity that the prima ballerina was 
nothing but arms and legsr When, accord- 
ing to the present fashion of dancing, she 
stretched forward one of herspindle-shanks> 
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the spectators in voluntarily drew back, 
that they might have room to clap. 

THE WATEBS OP MOBEKA. 

It is not a little extraordinary that the 
country round Modena is, undermined by 
subterraneous streams, which roll along in 
voluminous cctrrents at the depth bf sixty* 
«ight feet. Whoever wants a well, has 
only to dig wherever he pleases. The first 
atratum, fourteeiti feet in depth, is composed 
4Lt first "Of all kinds of atmall stones ; after 
n^'hich you come to ancient paved streets 
and houses, of Roman architecture : a proof 
that the original Modena, formerly a 
Roman colony, was swallowed up by an 
earthquake; and buried perhaps by two 
hills which, as history informs us, were pre» 
cipitated at the same time. The second 
stratum, likewise of fourteen feet, is pnnci*- 
pally composed of vegetable earth ; contains 
ing branches and trunks of trees, which 
though mouldered are yet perfectly dis* 
tinguishjBible. . None of these trees exhi« 
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bit the smallest traces of having ever been 
touched by iron ; and hence it is supposed 
that the country was covered by a forest, 
before men were acquainted with that me- 
tal^ and that on this ground the ancient 
city was afterwards erected. The third 
stratum^ of eleven feet, manifests a sudden 
and total alteration. It is composed of the 
iinest white clay^ intermixed with muscles 
and every other kind of marine produc- 
tions. This, then, was once the bottom of 
■a sea : here swarmed 'fishes, till the sea 
gave place to the foresit, the fishes to 
.wild beasts, and the latter were exter- 
minated by men* How many centuries 
must hav^ been requisite for these altera- 
<inons ! here the human mind is lost in the 
•mysterioufi abyss of ever-creative and ever- 
destroying Nature ! The following stratum, 
•only two feet thick, is a morassy earth, 
jnixed with mouldered reeds and other 
2>lants of marshy situations. You then 
>meet again a stratum of eleven feet, 
^composed, like the last but one, of white 
<*lay and marine productions ; then again 
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a marshy soil of two feet^ resting on a stra- 
turn of the abovementioned clay seven feet 
thick. Beneath the last stratum of marshy 
soil which succeeds^ there is a layer of gra- 
Tel^ sandj and flints of various sizes ; which, 
together with the loud subterraneous noise 
announces the vicinity of water. When 
the workmen employed to dig a well arrive 
so far^ they are all drawn up but one^ who 
remains to bore through the stratum of 
sand and gravel, which is five feet in depth. 
When this is accomplished, he is obliged 
instantly to give, a signal, that he may be 
drawn up after his comrades. However 
expeditiously this may be done, he never 
reaches the top without being thoroughly 
soaked from head to feet ; for the water, 
which instantly follows the borer, rises with 
such impetuosity, as to carry upwards with 
it stones of the weight of a quarter of a 
pound. At the same moment, all the other 
wells in the vicinity cease to receive their 
usual supplies till the new one has become 
more tranquil. Such is the brief account of 
the waters of Modena^ whose inexhaustible 
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^ream^^ mi tig from th« depth of ^xty-eigbt 
feet, not only abundantly supply the city 
and country with waterj but aftei-wards 
form a navigiable canal, which discharges 
itself into the Po, There have been writer* 
who ascribed the origin and abundance of 
these waters to the sea ; which, say they, 
filters through subterraneous channels. On 
the other hand, the abb^ Teta of Naples 
endeavours to prove that these powerful 
currents receive their supplies from the 
lakes which are found among the Alps 
and Appenines. He has written a pam* 
phlet on the subject, which those may con- 
sult who are more deeply interested in the 
investigation^ 

MANTUA* 

Thb unpleasant situation of this fortified 
city, which acted such a distinguished part 
during the late war, is well known. By a 
thousand windings, which the distant out-^ 
works have rendered necessary, you traverse 
an extensive plain, on which joU discover 
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not a single tree^afid which is hdanded ott 
each side by swamps. Heftoe the disposi-^ 
tion with which you enter the gate of the 
city is not the mosi ^eeffiiL The place 
itself does not eomapibute to disaippaite die 
cloud. It 14 in fmin to «Kpect that Ms ef<* 
feet will be produced by the OKmuaient re- 
cently erected with great pomp toTirgil, 
who w^ bom H Mantaa« Heovens^ what 
an ironical coppliinent totbac great pdet ! - 
His bust is plained s^.hfgh that it is impes-^ 
sible t9, ^ d}#tii|guMH ' 4he • : feataf'Cs. Four 
swans , of ironj.9)fve]r^ditfitfa plaster of Paris^ ^ 
support ^ cot^q;, t^ plaster ha» already 
f£^ei^,.oif i^ s^;^ra^ places^ and the awaos 
look as if they.h|ud,:been pliiehed. . Ona* 
lasge-- quadraqgul^. pe4estal are four^ in- 
s^riptipo^* . Oi^i,of' thesey Dedicuted to the' 
imtwrtal V^irgilyf^Jila^ue, evidently ap* 
pears- to hffvp l^iv introduced as a peg to 
hang ^he three pdi^rs, upon^ These are as 
foUow ; In the jf tar gpf (miserable) libct' 
ijf, .. wheHr Br^Mc was general, amd Buona' 
parfe ctmsuL The third is: To General 
MioHUj that, Mecenas (H), the grateful citi-. 


zens. The fourth is inscribed to the honour 
of the administrators. Thus it appears 
that the g«KHl-nattired VitgW has been 
obliged to divid^^hisiitiii^orfality as'much as* 
poasnUe^ iA.order to give «acb a small por- 
tion:* his ownr^^iSfiziefitiottidll on>1y by the 
by* The pine in ^ich'lhls monniiienr 
is erected is' latgft^ but'^til-routided with 
wretched houses ; 4nd th6 ^6le h n6t so*" 
much ;a monmsent of ^Vlrgir^s or Trench 
vanity} which onfortunatel^ is^ ilot always 
contented with iron 'swfeihs'^feo^efed' with 
plainer of Paris. Mantili lit^wi^e contains 
a ptiftllttgidfflcfe, which-' aSfimts the pom- 
pous "«pitfaei'6f the Vi^lHirt, tut printsi 
scarcely €ttfy thingflbtit'pky^bills. 

The tWLveiler should ntet omit seeing St. 
Andrew's churchy which is a truly beautifiil 
structure. The blood of Christ himself i^ 
there pneserved in a phial ; but it is exhibit- 
ed only in times of public calamity^ when 
it is of no service. The cathedral is like- 
Ttise a fine buildings but the style of the ar-*' 
^hitecture is Sax inferior to that of St. An- 
drew's, I need not again to repeat what; 


has become of the beet paintings. Mantm 
i$ the last city in which you observe piecei 
of oil-cloth hanging before the 'cborches, 
'ftnd resembling the signs of the tradesmen 
at the Leipzig fair.; on which you are civilly 
requested to pray for >the soule of persons 
recently deceased. One of these was styled 
cix-marquis^ The ancient palace of the 
Gonzagas is ef great extent^ and belongs to 
the new natioih The only masked comedy 
which T saw in aA Italy was at Mantua. It 
Affofdcd meic6nsid(^*ablepfeafeat.e, fori was 
always a frrend of honest 'Hariequin : but 
. iwfortunately ne/ w(ik a^.po6r creWure. I 
was likewj^e present at the r^presentatioa 
of la Serva^i^M^biitt^ vi most charming 
farce; which I saw act^'d upwards of twenty 
years ago at Petersburg by madame Doria, ^ 
then young, beautiful, glittering with dia- 
monds^ the all-powerful mistress of the all- 
powerful minister Besborodko ; and (what 
a vicissitude of fortune !) the jsanie Doria^ 
now oild, ugly, and poor, performed the same 
part here. This sight, which renewed so 
many recollections, bad nearly drawn tears 
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from my ieyes. What proficients the offi- 
cers of the Ligurian republic are in reading! 
they have given me a pretty positive proof 
in writing-; for thiey changed my name, 
which was written* ^ery legibly in the pass, 
into- Sorniguno ^le^s^ndro^ which clearly 
demonstrates tb^t tl^eydo not know a single 
letter. ^ 

When I first ,p£^s^ed^,tl3iroqgh this town, I 
found it ganisoned ^h|y; negroes, who wei^ 
cooped up hQre.:^h^ tjjey^might gradually 
die away. iupoa^ce,.^ Xb)?ir number has:di- 
minisl^ed sq^piiidl)^ ^j^at it was tboiight pro- 
per to remoy^ .^e,sjpj?<ytaclp of their exter- 
mim^tiontoPi^doipnt. The remnant of this 
oft-celebrated, regicRfi^^V^pf^cely aixioun^ted< 
to a few hundred jcpjep. ,, 
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AvLA^RGEj, odd kind of town, inhabited 
by forty-five lh,qusand persons, and divid- 
ed by the Aijige into two unequal parts. 
The largest and best has been retained "by 
the Krepchy wjio^ have ceded the smalkit 
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and worst to Austria. On a bridge which 
crosses the Adige^ are stationed the senti- 
nels and custom-house officers of both na- 
tions. The stranger is bandied abont like a 
shuttlecock from one to the otber^ till he 
at length falls either on the ground of li • 
berty, where no person dares to open his 
mouth excepting he has obtained permis- 
sion from the French ; or till he approaches 
•the mountains of Tyrol/ where' alone real 
wtfM are to be foUnd. '' Ifthe travieller Tisits 
Verona before hc^^'as bcen'it HoiHfe; the 
antiquities of the Ycii^fer ire^ BriAdie inter- 
esting to^ 'iiBft' tfhSfi iri^ifie ^<!oritrary case ; 
for then tie ha^ wheM^^yuEihy grand and 
.magnificent "nioirat^etirts/^ai^ alt the mins 
he afterwards Bieets^witH'mak^ but a very 
slight impression. 

The amphitheatre of Verona is deservedly 
celebrated^ but it can by no means be com- 
pared to the Coliseum. Office^ called 
conservators are appointed to take care of 
these ruins. In my 'opinion these conser- 
vators have done both too little and too 
much : too little, because they have permit* 


ed all the arcades on the outside to be occu* 
pied by the shops of blacl^SDp^ithsj Ipck* 
smitl^s^ and other trades, or by store-houses 
of wood and bay, which of course greatly 
disfigure the edifice; top vi^uc^^ for they 
have repaired the whole of tl\e interior of 
|;he anipfaitheatre, consequently the anticjue 
cajQ jQo longer be disjtinguished from the 
modCfrn, aiid it appears as new. and neat as 
if it bad recently b^^n epr^cted,,, K t\\e spec- 
tator surveys jthe ba1cojiy,^Qr^,thp, seats ap- 
projMriafc^d. to, the wigjij»tr^e^^ fwhiph: we 
pow prpfaiied>y an 4.ni^crypttipn^|^njpj9^Uftqing 

.that Pius .XL^h^r^in^p^tte^ ^^ .bles^ing^ 
ani) perceiye$[iQ ^^ mi^dJe.of ^;^he.ar^^^t;he 
little, ^theatre of 1^,9^^df .^^her^ a, kind of 
JdiM^aqpi.fajrces.ariQ represented, his ienti^tu* 
«iasin, even though he ii^ay entert^ the 
Ixigbest veneration for antiquity^ is suddenly 
^cqol^d ; it is as if he were standing op some 
^celebrated field of battle which is now the 

• .*■■•*■ 

4heatre pf the sports of childhood. 

Besides the modern-antique amphitheatre^ 
.there are many ruins of arches, walls, gates, 
&^, but which are all scarcely worth men- 
iionlng. The palaces and churches con* 


tain as many cariosities as the FrencK 
thought fit to leave them ;. that is, very few. 
The museuni^ founded by the celebratecl 
MafTei^ still .possesses laany valuable an^ 
tiques and interesting inscriptiens ; but one 
of its principal ornaments^ tiie will in the 
Greek language^ hewxi in stoi^e,.( which* I 
liave noticed in my RecoUectigas o{Paris>} 
is no longer here. The saiqc naay be 
said of a Diomed. A head of Antoni* 
nus Pius bears a striking . xesemblanee 
to the present ^n^peror . of France, I 
inspected the museum : with Maff<^ in- my 
handj and had fffty. tifffj^s, oiccasien* to re-- 
mark that antiqujaripf ofjt€;n »^e what they 
choose to see..! not^^cJPTn several instances; 
but to f eceive pJieasur^ fV^ni the explana- 
tion of them^ the read(?r ought to* have 
before him tVe bas-reliefs themselves. The 
following. is a i:emarkjable inscription : Eros 
Asini jitriensis, .Maffei is of opinion that 
it should have been Asinii : among the 
class of servants, the Atrjenses were held in 
the highest contempt. Another inscrip- 
tion the zealous advocatesof popery should 
endeavour to steal ; for it was written in the 
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jearly times of the christiaa ehnrch^ in ho* 
nour of a certain laciniawho was an honestm 
femina, and nevertheless- was for twenty- 
seven years the wife of a priert. A few 
hoars ma}' be passed here very agreeably ; 
for the number of the most interesting in^ 
scriptions amounts to aboiut six hundred^ 
and a residence of several months would be 
required entirely ta exhaust this, source of 
pleasure. 

The theatre of Verona is^ it» every respect, 
one of the best that Ihave met with in Italy. 
When I pas^d through the town the first 
time, the opera huff a indeed was not above 
mediocrity, and none of the singers seemed 
to surpass the others. The piece was called 
due Nozze ed unsol Mariio, with some good 
music by Gugliehni : t^e choruses in paiv 
ticular produced a fine ejOTect'. The dia*- 
logue was, as usual, without sense or mean^ 
ing ; on which, account I hope that it will 
soon be translated into German. The first 
tenor, Benedetti, wa&. a very stiff performer 
with a weak voice, who thought fit (probably 
because he represented an oflScer) to keep 
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his hat on ^ntioually : ^v.en ^hen seated 
^ Jable .betw^p ladii^ who had inTited 
hioi to diDner^- he uev^ ji^ned iffOooL ji» 
beloyed hat^ The ^pnmm.dpnna^J^jQdp^kij 
did Qojt f JDg omi^^ but ia(i^igl^ 4|c>^tj0uii||fhe 
had amTed ^t j;e|er$,.of ,diwp^o¥* jJ^e 
miet^c^lkd thii? Stqi^e. S!^t^*a«W^pt. was 
got upin t?i ?fery ,«P9d PtjJ^r^y ^|^ha|l«t- 
luasj^ff iu^^ii; aqAtii^Sn/Jlaysfe^r^^ :iM8t 

er-^^tooft %lftf^gr^-,fiv»lir'das€9rai _^« 
tbe^tre.is,Jf^V8? ai|4ibwdfomf ; W Ae qi^r- 
.^m,Jf^i|ejp^rft>iw^eii,^pr>fftfiteeii ueott. 
JllusiPH. ^ j^ pafi^^arly ratpdifd: when 
J th^scppe p|m|nge^»,4lK}^idfijDoraUq|is arere- 
inov<^. bf fpr^ jt ^ §ai«h^/ ao4 ,^aring the 
jepresentatioa the candle-snuflGer walks 
about jtiit iriseite bM ^^ases^^ ^ FiMirh gre- 
jiadier^l(fpt<£^r^»{ andthe gpeatiPst fifrt of 
th^ ttudicnee was lifewfee eooypoaei of ^tljis 
class. At my s^^ond yiflrit.taV«rona, I fon^d 
the opera aad; ballet stifl further ionpcovad. 
Tbe piece mptresefH^ed wa^ la C^Rpt^rfflw 
pemita, with e«^i»«M^«nM«'by ?kMr^!«ai|ti. 
The jprm« ,^>i*i, Cecjc^eiK, wap.hy; iw 
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means handsome ; and the tenor^ Campi- 
teili, a very indifferent performer; but the 
twobuffos^Guglielmini and Bartolucci,were 
of a saperior order; The ballet-niasler this 
tine was AngioKni; The ballet itself^ Ab- 
duljor tfa^GenerousTark^ contained J it is 
ttue, iiOthnig'bttC a trite story : but it was in- 
teI)igH>le ; and it^ e)£ectiti6n displayed ta- 
leiit^ indtistry^ aad taste.' The first female 
dancer^ Gtigllelniitietti> T ieannot praise. 
-On thebtherhfibid^ GWiNaas«rid Antia Diahi 
ar^ a^vely ^^tt^ feoti^li*', who already give 
grijfet %^^facflott*, *iin*'#ift ^t frfil Wt some 
fiiture period ib-e^eKT Thfc decdnatiohs 
were, I taay«liyjlbe'bed«T%feid sfeen iA all 
I taly : lW name ^f th^ ft^Usf te -Piciiri . 

. JIETWEE-N*.!(^fiai)01!l;A'AlUVvV|£KNAj .; 

> The y^?I<j*iriretefr hb^jpenfi^t-edthe te- 
dloils formality of Anstriart polled) if pbs- 
stbfc' stm «Wfr^*ediOutei ^hfeiip^^fe sttftions 
oh wUHi «yotf ^iknife^alyjierf plK)^e©d half hn 
hotti^'<*'itho>Jt beiYi^'^Migedito pfodnce your 
passport^ aiid'ceWlftijiitM ^ h^lth. Mai^y 
a vaius^Ie hoor id id ^is manner lost by 
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the traveller. I applaud the adoption of 
the most rigorous precautions against that 
dread fal disease; but where the multipli- 
cation of them h productive of no benefit 
whatevcri I cidnot help considering them 
as'^iperfliiOtts^* ' He who decchres one post 
trit4A< his p^pbrt^ \^ill probably fiod it an 
fta^ ttiatteYto^ impose upbnall therest.^ A 
l^nteWilin'Tj?^'! has presented a^ proposal 

Vb'^bVerhni^ibV^o-'^^'j? efvery. person com- 
ihg'frdm Le^Kflfe stwrk hak^, to burn his 
<?Jolthfes, ahd^ tfer^^ly.Hlim With new ones 

'■ at' tht iempeitir'k'i!k(iehid^r ^- 1 doubt whether 

' iihii pftins'^flVS^'ap^oVi^d.^ • 

'-- ' ifi'de^fM¥,''^MMh'h tt^tate in these 
j>MV, yetjffn^a te^'af TWnt or Ti^nto seve- 
idh d^vW. ^^'Tlfis' ^S^^, fWrhi^ly the theatre 

' dnly'dNp!M¥nkrfeoitW)Atsj'is' now about to 

''lfe'JE)eb|>l*tf1?lft^fe'iii}k)ral Wa^^ and to 
be c6tlv^rted %lty i fettification. TtentUs 
Hidt-ed-'i^tiiVbtiitfdftl ^oii^^ every side by lofty 
h'iUi, 'HU bf Vfii^h it will be necessary to 
fortify;' and if tWit be done, I cannot com- 

'. prehend^whyth^toWii Itself is to be forti- 
fied. The engiiieei'^^ however, mtist under- 
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Stand that matter better than I do. It will 
iake ten years to complete the proposed 
works^ which will cost immense soms. The . 
inhabitants of course already lament the 
loss of their m,ost productive vipeyards. 
Commissioners are now .^mplQye;diA v^lniog 
the lands. It is w^ll known that tbes^*ya- 
luatiods are not in general to the disadvan- 
tage of the valuer f but, ad^aitfi^ ih,a^,the 
fiill price Qfe^exy.p\^Qer9f grQUQd.is^jjJvW* 
can the possesspr tec^ifi,e ^|:^,^fnp^ai^lon 
{or the pl^a^ur^ ,hp /Srf^^^i %flP i}f? m- 
perty,,p<?rhapgi his (fjfljf^wi i]9?t^^R^i^^^}P^ 
the world? ItJ^,M,,wji ff^%f,^ a , <rr#pl 
jtasfc ; especiaUiy fts thi^ jinh^^tap^. Appear 
not to beconviifced thfvt it^ isi^ecesfs^y. 
I like to enter into cQnjrersatioD with peo« 
pie of all descriptiom(.;.ai)d.,waf^,taU(ing on 

this subject withaa^rtis^nj^tBf^ieOi whifh 
place^ under 'circumstajsbcfjs p^rf^^tly sirxj^i- 
lar^ is likewise to be coyny^rted into a for- 
tress. He was a sensible .map^ and rea- 
soned very justly. '* Fw ,my part," said 
he, ''it is all very well; I shall get a 
little money by it i ))ut— but"— •' Well, but 
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nrhat ?'* — ^' But where is all tbe monej ta 
come from ? Thift coia'' (some of which-I had 
just paid bim) '' is verj bad> but it were to . 
be wished that we had enough even of ibis. 
A single stooe for building these fertifr* . 
cations cnost cost,, .before it arrives at the* 
spot^ at least S0> gulden r this I am able- to . 
demonstrate, and it is therefore my opi* 
nioQ that they will tbiok better oF it." — 
'' But only consider, my friend, ike great 
advantage of snch «i fu^rast in oases of 
necessity."—" Of .that^rhPW^everjX am nat 
perfectly convinpm}vv I <bstfl; aU my Hfe 
heard so qiQch lOft iM^^wi that T ibovght 
the devil himself ^fiiiVil not take it*; but it 
was gone iiii ^ t^rii^liag of an^ec and 
how did it fare witl) Luxeflsburg?" To 
these ^rgnmests a^ hQp^Mm I had nothing 
to reply; md I alinost> think that tbe ge- 
neral with whom I bad conversed on the^ 
same subject the preceding day, would 
have been as much at a loss for an answer. 
My good opinion of the Tyrolese was 
greatly confijaned by this iateUigent* me-* 
ohaoic 
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I hart mor^ than once mentioned the 
little painted moninnents erected in Tyrol^ 
by the side of the road> to the n^mery of 
persons killed by accidei^. Netfr Brixen 
I met with <ine^'the'4iMcri^iotv 4(1 which 
was expressedan' 'saob'^a dpoll manner that 
I couldiaot^efpai^ from^ copying it^. Here 
it is:^ .•..:"•.» 

^' Brbfliers and conitadesj stop here a 
little, jand) sktvty this spot^ where I was 
oUigedto resign wy life. ' Sca/cdy had I 
enitoeced thk WQ«id/atida^tafh^d my twenty- 
sixth year^'Wheit th^ wb^el^of^a waggon 
cut me in tWO;*i I^iiow intr^t ybu; my T)e- 
loved friends^ v^mi^tilb^'hi^ ; UAtf asr yon pass 
by>give me sparer trbfer. -Mere Domi- 
nicas Peer, a native of Boti^; Was killed in 
the twenly-^i'xth year of Hi* age. Pi-ay for 
me, and I will pray for you. ISOO.**— We 
learn among other' things from this inscrip- 
tion, that a yoting Tyrolese of twenty-six 
imagined he had just come into the world f 

A plan has lately been projected, and, it 
is reported, has likewise been submitted to 
the sovereign^ the execution of which would 
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assuredly prove more advantageous to Ty- 
rol than the building of two fortresses. Its 
object id to form S'straight'ChanDel for the 
ouirent of the Adige : wiiich, between 
Botxen and Treaty and evein higher stHl, 
foms a tboasand winding ; and by this 

. means ail the- morasses now* situated be- 
tween theiselyendliigs of the riv^ir, would 
be converted into arable lands, l^rolat 
present cultivates so small a-quamity of 
corn, thai it caan acai^c^ly support itseif four 
months 'in-' the year: tbr* the other eight 
mond>s it is!.obl4gidd tolmpopt supplies ftom 
Bavaria «ii4{'iialyi 'Now the morasses of 
the Adige ave so^dx^teosivej t<b^t it is calcu- 
lated they u»Ml ^ produce odrn^ sirfBcient for 
>the<totaV oM^snmptiom^of Tyrol. The be- 
aefi4ii therefove^ is >of <sueh ma^itude^ as 
alone ,tO'>bet sufficient to iilimortaliiBe the 

• name of Erloicis II • Here^ indeed^ as every 

where else^ you meet with pdople who make 

. obj^tions^ andvviaw the tnatter itt a very 

< di^reot light. 'The morasses/ say theyi 
now produce a Jtind of rushes^ -which is 
fised iast«a4 of sttaw for the cattle ; how is 
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H^is loss to be supplied ? I should think 
that corn would likewise furnish straw. The 
followiog objection appears rather more 
difficult to be answered: This marshy soil 
will never, produce com; and Tyrol has 
scarcely hands sufficient for the cultiva- 
tion of its viues« and cannot spaie any foir 
agriculture. I content myself with men- 
tioning the subject historically ; I am not 
able to decide the question. But I cannot 
leave this charming country and its honest 
inhabitants^ with^s^tonee more calling to 
mind the various beauties^ of which even 
winter is not capable of sfrippiog it. Ob^ 
Jiow delightful it is, when j^eturoing from 
monotonous Italy^ again to tread these 
mountainous regions; and to press the hands 
of their friendly, sincere, and sensible in- 
habitants ! To Italy I shall never go again, 
but I hope that this is not the last visit T 
§ball pay to Tyrol. 

The by-road from Brixen 16 Carinthia is 

still more interesting to the observer of 

mankind, than the high road through In- 

•spruk ; which is more fi*eq[uented, and 

VOf*. IV. T 
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where the inhabitants are more polished, 
or sometimes rather inore depraved. In 
the former, on the conti*ary, you every 
where meet with pure unsophisticated na- 
ture. They sui*vey a stranger almost with 
the curiosity of children, follow him every 
where, are ever officious to do something 
or other for him, ^nd are frequently trou- 
blesome in consequence of this disposition; 
but he cannot possibly be iangiy with them, 
as he must be convinced of their ardent 
desire to fulfil all his wishes. Such a race 
of men inhabit the? fothie^* principality of 
Brixen: whose teriritdry. Watered by the 
Eisach, whicK rushes 'through a narrow 
valley, is interspersed Wrt!h' cheerful towns 
and villages ; where cleanliness prevails 
within and without the houses, and wheVe 
health and cheerfulness smile from the 
faces of the inhabitants tipon the stranger. 
They principally subsist by l>reeding cattle: 
the climate is too sharp for the cultivation 
of the vine; for the valley lies high, and the 
inclement winds have a free passage through 
it. ** Nine months in the year are winter/' 
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«fty the inhabitants of Niederdorf for ex- 
.-ainpl^^ ^* and three are cold." The soil, 
, however, is well adapted to pasturage. This 
may perhaps be the reaspn why this tribe 
of herdsnieu appeared to me to be more 
•brave and kss corrupted thau th,eir neigh- 
bours, who cultivate tli^ vine. What 
might not have b<?eu expected -.of them 
during the late war ! I'i^ith what C'ourage 
they waited for the coming of the Fiench ! 
At Branneken, two posts from Brixen, 
they had noi beard of the arrival of t\\e 
enemy till he wa$ almost at their .gates. 
They immediately geut to general Sporlte, 
who commanded} a corps at no great dis- 
tance, to inform .him they, were ready to 
iight if he would cop[ie.and support them. 
^Xhe general promised to comply with tlieir 
invitation. More than four thovisand coun- 
try-people assembled, armed themselyos, 
baked bread for the Austrians, procured 
wine, and waited for their leader. He can^e 
not : he sent them word, that his oiders 
obliged- him to return over the mountaius. 
This message the honest peasants could npt 

T 2 
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tmderstand. They wei^ acquainted with 
their moantains: they knew that^ especial] j 
'iti spring, it was not possrble to cross tliem, 
at least not with artillery. They wondened 
why the general should )C>hoQ$e rather to 
-throw his eannon int)0>>the Wafer, than to 
bring it to their defeHoe^/and they atiUxnain- 
taift that if 'this hadbeen doiij^,,if€hey bad 
b^n ' organized >and< had any oufi to head 
them, tiotamanof -therFreiif^h woiU^ h^ve 
cseapedJ Whicker ha^^'^nith^.^oun^ry 
and its iinfaaJbitfaols, jWiU ]g\y^.,%}^em^ credit 
for th^'^ssertioD.^ The^ans^r tfeey .r-epeived 
r^nd«re<d'theiffiiiiot deieiQi)0d,()9it iodigpant* 
All the* dificevsiJo6j|^verRfneqtt withdrew, 
lealting ^the peofilf j tOi /shHt £i>x iJiemselFes. 
Bot whenever:they met .with: Af^^ of these 
;fugit{ v^ev^hery t^iawd ' im0 by hia < ^^ue, 
dragged him' 'faack> and^ ta^tipg]^ ex- 
tihirat^d^ ^'Scoundrel, tbi^re is the eoe^y !" 
' Had; At that.momenti a joaan. appeared 
amotigthem^ endowed, by nati^re with^ mili- 
tary tatetit^, he miglit h.9AFe gi^en the $tate 
of affairs a very different a^spect^ and hare 
acquired greait j-enowa. >, Now th€ir force 
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was dispersed^ but even in this situation 
they made head against the f lench. In a 
small town^ a body of them asseiobled at 
the gate^ merely opened a small door irom 
time to titne^ fired, killed at each time a 
ntin.ber of' the enemy, and tlven instantly 
drew back their beads again. Tlie French 
might threaten and stjorih an tb^y, ples^^^d ; 
the Httle troop ^oritikiiied)tt]tdeie;ad. ^hem- 
selves in tbis< 'mdniier^f >.anidt.:at kngth 

' cOiripe}R*tr themi'to 1 »peifeirt/' E«Vejt^ ia*. a 
villa^ situated <ki'^a,f{ieki><lbb^;inhabitants 
resolved to OfVpt^feifeoilii entiaaoft/pj^r^^e^in- 
' vaders. 'TheHfj^eil> armcid«tibeiiii^9Qkf^ as 
well a*< tbfe^ ifii&ttV'Wdlotlie^tjhildft^jti rcjjled 
large 'stotieis ^dd*9^if>tufkfDtii^e«(Itrei^^ .who 
knad^ a' haUi^ sMid '•idti^iiprooe^^d^. fj^rcher. 
On their ^^pfsottihtoKiftanniJipny;itJ)ei^a- 

^' ' sants ^idetfded>dfie mbuanftainB^y kindl§4 some 
himdrddi 6f^^fiiils 'inl the >vie!i)Hyy,T^j}^ so 
iilaVdied tl¥e ''nuUierKms aiuny of |bie;fnemy, 
thtitt he entet^ed'iiito a 6aBpitulaid^n.^^l>this 
open town, the^ fattiscles/'of whiicb. were 
faithfully observed? 1' These brave, herds- 
men wete therfefbre * indebted :^t^ ;.,^heir 
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courage alone for not being plundered,. 
The word peasant was a terror to the French^ 
and frequently restrained them from com- 
mitting excesses. The heart of a German 
patriot bleeds, when he sees what a two- 
edged sword the government then had in- 
ks hand without daring to draw it from the* 
scabbard. 

The Tyrolese of this part of the country 
betray their childish disposition by the 
pleasure they take in figures of varions- 
colours, that thej' are so fond of painting 
on their houses, or placing by the side of the 
road ; and which, even when they r^pi*esent 
pious subjects, display a certfain ndtive hu- 
mour. I saw, for example, a picture of two 
men kneeling befcwe a crucifis:, behind 
whom, at a window, werfe staridirtg two 
pretty girls. From the mouths of the men 
flew hearts fastened to lohg blac'k cords : 
the heart of one proceeded straight to thd 
crucifix ; while that of the bther suddenly 
turned off from the direct way, and flew uji 
to the handsome maidens. They are great 
admirers of the images of saints : and as the 
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ancient Romans gladly received strnnge 
deities^ so they never refuse admission to 
any foreign saint j for I even found hoiC 
St. Peter of Alcmitara, who (heaven know» 
how) has strayed as far as Tyrol. It is only 
to be hoped that priestcraft may not de- 
base this generous people. Attempts have 
not been wanting. JSear Windcl, I observed 
a large cross, beneath whicli was an iuscrip- 
tipu purporting, that by an ordinance of 
the pope, whoever said three paternr->tcr.i 
and three Ave-marias before this cross, 
would obtain absolution for seven years and 
seven quadragms (forty da^^s), and would be 
abl<? to transfer the same to the poor souls 
in purgatory. Curst impiety ! Cannot 
thesp harpies at least spare a people much 
too poor to satiate their thirst of gold i I 
trust, however, to the natural good-sense of 
the Tyrolese. If the priests should ever 
proceed too far with their delusions, I am 
co0vinced they will be driven out of the 
country. Besides the above-mentioned 
pictures, many of the houses are decorated 
with verses, which frequently excite a smile*^ 
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In these valleys ^ great quantUj of «now - 
generally falls, every year... When I travel- • 
led throng]^ it, I was: otdiged to have my 
carriage placed upptva sledge 4 and to stop 
whole ^ay sat feyexal places. 4iU" the road, 
bloc)vc4 up by snojv to the height of a man, 
should Vl^ ^cJearcd. , Here and there ava- ^ 
lancbes had lUfewUc,r(^le4 down upon it 
fiom the,pixpf|9la;^#.'i .Qm?. of these mas^« - 
had .overwh^lmi^d, a, ,hpvM5i^, ..and killed 
one of J15;, ji^l}^|;)itapjt/|.. , »T^e regulations 
for restoring an^ wj^^ft^^ufup^^ cqnviK^iiiMca- 
tion are jexq^mnjtjj^^f thft^ss^n^ .pf^jpeasants 
im med lately , y8a,l ly, ^0^1}^^ ,wth X\^^\ r, . ^pa^des \ 
and wher<? pfjf^^y t^^^,j^acjaet ^,the mail 
was carried by six men at the imminent ha* 
zard of ,theijc.l;iv^?,itl}^Va;^ the s^ow for a 
tract of sevej?^.ipijiqf, jtb^rel tcaveU/ed *on 
the follo>ving ; day witfe,;i\y h?^vy carriiage, 
and met,,iujijui|iem)>le vSleflgss )oade4: with 
goods^ It^ affords rcaj pl^^ufje ;to Qbeense 
with whiit rcadinj??3' and .a<?tivity the Tyro^ 
lose undertake this laborious, business* 
Ampng several thousands whom I saw at 
work in a apace of fiom forty to foity-five 
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mifes^ I did not observe a single discon« 
tented face, and not one of them ever asked 
me for any thing. - In Italy I should have 
found as many beg;gard^ ' as ' labourers. 
The Tyroks^ wei-e- att friendly a Ad civil; 
wished me a go<yd mofning, ot gave me 
the usnoi ^alutef df pfiiihed he Jesus Christ, 
with vnassuining ^ordmlhy ; were always 
ready tO'assi^lt'whenfev^r I thetwith anot^ier 
cai^idge, at the rtatr^ownfess bf thii'roaa ren- 
dered assistance iaecessA^; Teqiilrea no re- 
munieratiofn^fdi' ^ii^lMiMh^ a^ ibej with 
justiiSfe tnrght ha'v4*'dtJheV but Wot bff their 

< 

green round hafeV'MsH^d^'bi^. a^ prosperous 
jourricfy, an«' ^li^^irfiy fcWhtltiuea their 
work.' -•• •• •"• ^''- '' '"-^''^ '''■ '■' '^ ' " 

Had RayiH^l tratVer^etf 'this cotirftfy/hfe 
would tind6ubtedlyhiiVt b^riinfl'aWiedwith 
the sain^ enthusiasiW wln<yh 'was once kin- 
dled in hrssoul iA Itidta, *^hett he' disco- 
vered (if I awn ndt naUtafceti) on th^^ coast of 
Coronmbdel a region df innocence. Lienz 
is the Idst ^frontier town of Tyrdl. At this 
pla<^e the irihabitadtslik^wisegave proofs of 
their eoura^^ and here toa they coinplAiix 
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bitterly of having been deserted by general 
Sporke with eleven thousand men. He had 
resolved to retreat with his artillery beyond 
the nK^untains. They, represented to him 
that such a measure w^s impossible, as there 
was not even a path for a saddle-hoise. 
All their representations, however, were ia 
vaiu: he treated them rather rudely into the 
bargain ; and attempted to put his plan in ex« 
ecution, but was sooip obliged to desist aud 
to leave his. ca^inon behind him. ^^ Had be 
kept on good t^rms with us/' soy the Ty- 
rolese, " we would .l^ave drawn the artillery 
ourselves: to ^oixiie plaoe 4>f. security, ajod 
have conceakd; itt.wii^re ^t would opt be 
-found by the enemy. It would then have 
been saved for our sovereign/' 

But the general was not only obliged t» 
abandon the cannon, but likewise a great 
^antity of ammunition. He attempted 
indeed to destroy the greatest part of it, but 
the time was too short. What could not be 
destroyed was collected by the inhabitants, 
and with this they repulsed the French. 
Such was literally the iact : the anecdote \» 
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truly extraordinary. Deserted by those 
who ought to have protected them, unpro* 
vided with arms except such as the 
troops had thrown away in their precipi- 
tate flight, they seized these, placed an inn- 
keeper who had once been a serjeant at- 
their head, boldly attacked the advanced 
guard of the French which had entered their 
little town, and drove thenr from street ta 
street, out at the gate, and beyond the 
bridge, strewing the wliole way with the 
bodies of their eneitiies. An array of six-« 
t^n thousand men* soon ftftevwards ad- 
vanced, and the general who commanded it: 
breathed vengea^ce^ ag^in^t th^ town; But^ 
when he perceived tliat the peasants and in-^ 
habitants had taken postunintimidated om 
the adjacent mountains, whem ibey re- 
mained under arms, he altefed hisUone^ and^ 
declared in a manifesto that he had relini^ 
quisbediall idea of satisfying bis vengeance 
though ju8t, that he wished not to punisb 
the innocent with the guilty, and merely 
demanded a free passage and bread for hi» 
troops* This capitulatioa was accepted ; 
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but no sooner had the rapacious French- 
man entered tlie town, than he gave notice 
that unless the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand florins was raised in two hours, the 
place should be set on fire at the four 
corners. The unfortunate citizens made 
every possible exertion ; they went from 
house to ^ouse, accompanied by a French 
guard, to collect nioney, but could not col- 
lect moj*e than tweoty-hve thousand florins. 
Five of the pripcipaUnhabit;aats w^ere there- 
fore taken as hostages. These were shameful- 
ly treated durins: their n^arch: were scarcelv 
allowed bread; and when me prelim inaric? 
of Leoben were actually signed, tht?y were 
. not informed that by this treaty all ar- 
rears of contributions \Verf?, remitted : thiey 
weie sfeveral. tiiniBs led out as if for the 
purposje of being shot; and by'siiph ine- 
thods as th^se a like ^um, )vhich they were 
obliged to borrow of their friends and iic- 
quamtance, was extorte^ trom them before 
they were disjnissed. * It would certainly be 
worth the wli e of a cood historian to 
reside for ^ few months in Tyrol : he would 
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chere have an opportunity of collecting the 
most extraordinary particulars of a war, the 
individual occurrences of which must ap- 
pear incompi^hensible ta posterity. They 
will not be a little astonished to learn, that 
the military manifested a kind of hatred 
(I cannot possibly call it envy) against the 
brave peasantry : and that they went so far 
as to call the gallant general Laudon, By 
way of ridicule, tAc idol of the peasants, h^^ 
cause he was the only oflScer who knew 



ight 

«iead, . , 

At Liehz 1 foundii compa,riy of itinerant 
players, who happened* to' perform one of 
my pieces. This was not the only honour 
they did me, for tfee <lay before they had 
^ascribed to me a play of which I ani hot 
the author. It was entitled " Poverty and 
Love ; or, if the Prince knows it, he will 
certainly aifford Relief." I often find, iinfor- 
njoately, that the sins of others are charged 
to my account ; though^ according to the 
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critics^ loy own are qahe enoogh for me U 
bear. 

An additional trait in the picture of tht 
brave Tyrolese^ a trifliag circumstance that 
occurred to me'Oli the frontiei's of their conn- 
try, shall conclude my observatiooM relative 
to it. The foi^emofit sledj^, on which mj 
carriage wasplaced^brohe down near Lienz. 
'The snow ;vae dfeep, and it was impossible to 
j)rocced without another. About a mile 
behind us MPere a few houses^ to wbicii 
J sent back the postilion to see if -be could 
.find what we etood in need/of. ' He returned 
iwith a sledge 'neatly 'tieif, with which a fe- 
male peasant had far^ishod him. As Iliaine 
.invariablyfound in all tbei countries through 
•which I have yH tra^Ued '(except the re- 
motest* parts 'of ^Blussm and' Sib^*ia), that 
.|)eople are but too'i'eady to take advantage 
^ of the distt*€f!ec« of fheir fellow •^reatures^ I 
-expected that a -sum equal to ten tinaies the 
value of the sledge would be demanded. 
But how deeply I was asbamed of miysel^ 
-when on asking ikie postilion he tepAied: 
^'. If the gentleman only wants the sledge*te 


fai* Qs the next station^ the woman reqmrai 
ttoihing for it ; but if he wishes to keep it^ 
he may have it valued by the wheelwright 
at the next village !" 
^ Carintliia) though apparently a fine coun 
try, canRot bo compared to Tyrol, The 
Carinthmn id obliged to perform personal 
service ; wli^ereas the Tyrol esc« is paid^ aabe 
ought to be, for bis labour. I therefore found 
the roads of Tyrol in goo€l repair, and a 
broad track formed thipughsnow. the height 
of a man.! On the .oe^ntrai^y^ in Cartnthiat^ 
where the snow wias ,nofc by. far 80 )deep, the 
roads' weire in bad condition, and gi-eatly 
neglected. Intlie villages I. observed large 
fceapg of fir»branche0,'w,hiQh.are»ased by the 
peasants a& beddiijg for oattie;, an evident 
proof of jtheir poverty. Iti a,moral point of 
view I was struck with ihe.circumstancethaft 
almost all the windows in Cauiathia are seeurr- 
ed with iron bars. This precaution appeared 
quite unnecessary in Tyrol. In many of the 
inns I found a i>rinted paraphrase of the 
Ijord'-s* Prayer^ directed gainst the French^ 
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Stuck Upon the door. It displayed consider- 
able wit^ and was worthy of notice as a 
proof of the popular sentiments. 

The last station before you arrive at CIa« 
genftirt is very agreeable. The road leads 
between woody hills, along the banks of a 
lake bordered with trees. Clagenfurt, the 
capital of Carintliia, is a handsome well* 
4)uilt town. Tlie market*p]ace is embel- 
lished in a very singular manner; for 
near a very stiff Maria Tlieresa of lead, 
stands a Hercules against whom a prodi- 
gious serpent is wreaking its vengeance. My 
lacquey assured me tliat this dragon was an 
emblem of Garintkia; and this Hercules (to 
whom he actually gave the same name) had 
been a prisoner at Mariazell, and was par- 
doned on condition of his fighting this ser- 
pent. At this place is a very pretty theatre; 
the manager of which appears to be not 
only a very intelligent man, but likewise an 
actor of distinguished talents. 

A young pregnant female with a lively 
imagination, ought not to travel through 
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Carinthia, for she every where meets with 
disgusting figures with three or four weos. 
A single wen is almost a. raritj' ; thp whole 
neck is generally surrounded with those tu- 
mours. I must likewise caution travellers 
against the inn at PUgenfurt^ which stands 
opposite the post-house^ I considered the 
Italian inn-keepers as virtuosoes in imposi- 
tion, but here they are outdone b}' a native 
of Germany. It is up|QD the whole too evi- 
dent throughout all Carinthia t^t you have 
quitted honest Tyrol : the inhabitants are 
more unwilling to render ^ssjstance, more 
rude; you are used wprse and detained 
longer at the post-houses : most of the inns 
are dirty and dear, and the wine bad. Iij* 
stead of all thegood .things which Tyrol af- 
fords in such abundance, you meet with 
nothing but Styrian capons, which are fre- 
quently very tough and lean. 7'he small 
town of Frisachj as appears from an inscrip- 
tion, has beea destroyed fourteen timej? by 
|Sre and war ; tliat is, about once iii every 
generation. The inliabitants must cherish 
an ardent Jove of country^ otherwise they 
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would before this time have abandoned a 
spot so cruelly persecuted by fortune. Be- 
tween Frisach and Neumark is a yallej 
which is as narrow as the heart of a miser. 
A muruiuring stream here glides between 
rocks of green stone^ and leaves but just 
sufficient room for the traveller to steal 
through the coal-valley. 

At Krautbath in Styria I saw some coun-^ 
trj lads fantastically dressed ; they were act- 
ing a kind of comedy. One, for example, 
wrapped in furs, represented winter ; ano- 
ther had his hat decorated with ears of corn, 
as an emblem of summer : these two Strugs 
gle hard with each other for the mastery. 
Uuluckily the horses were harnessed, and 
the approach of evening obliged me to 
hasten away ; so that I was obliged to deny 
myself the pleasure of witnessing this popu- 
lar amusement. It were, however, to be 
wished that som« learned inhabitant of Sty- 
ria would furnish tlie world with some par- 
ticulars concerning it, and especially con- 
cerning its origin and antiquity. At Leobea 
^e well known pi^elimioari^s were eooclud- 
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«d. It is a pretty town^ to whicli I wish n, 
longer duration than its preliminaries. Our 
landlady assured us that she had often seen 
Buonaparte. ^* At that time^" said sbe^ ^' he 
was thin^ meagre^ pale and short ; now^ that 
he is an emperor^ he must look very* dif- 
ferent." 

Near Schottwin the Iraveller ascends a 
hill apparently lofty ; and he is not a little 
listonished to find the contrary side which 
he is obliged to descend is at least three 
times as high. He then first perceives that 
the country he has just passed through i$ 
very elevated, and this the sudden change 
of the climate likewise demonstrates. I 
left Murzzuschlag amidst a violent shower 
of snow, which was several feet in depth on 
the mountains^ so that all the fences were 
entirely covered: but when I had reached 
Schottwin not a trace of snow was to be seen 
either in the fields or' the roads^ and genial 
sunshine refreshed the springing rye-grass* 

If the traveller, two posts from Vienna, 
€an overcome his impatience to arrive at 
&at metropolis, let him alight to fee thu 

V 2 
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Scbonau^ which is situated close to th« 
road. Every part of this mansion attests 
the good taste of its possessor^ baron Braun. 
It is particularly celebrated for an ob- 
ject unique in its kind^ a temple of Night: 
to which you are conducted through a sub- 
terraneous passage by torch-light^ till sud- 
denly a door springs open^ and you enter 
the sanctuary of Night ; when nothiug but 
alabaster vases reflect a dim lights and soft 
distant harmoaies^ repeated by echo^ com- 
jjlete the cnchanttnefit.s The tomb of the 
amiable poet Alxinger is likewise at Scho- 
nau. I seize thi»<o{)porXanity to correct an 
error which has «r^pt into various narratives 
of travels and o^r woriu. The inscription 
on AtxingerV tomb was not written by me; 
hut^ if I mistake not^ by my valuable friend 
Rats^hky: who was intimately acquainted 
with the poet^ anil who alone could in con^ 
jequenoe have composed an inscription de- 
monstrative of such a confidential inter- 
course. I was not personally acquainted 
with Alxinger; for it was not till after his 
death that I went to Vienna. There is no- 
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thing of mine at Schonau^ except the in- 
scriptions in the subterraneous passages 
leading to the temple of Night. 


VIENNA. 

It is natural to suppose that I could n«- 
ver entertain the idea of writing adeserip^ 
tion of Vienna, but only a few detached ob^ 
servations; of which I would rather have it 
said that they are too short, than that they 
should experience the fate of Nicolai's Tra- 
vels, which nobody reads* teoaase they are 
too long. . ♦ . \ , , , 

I have again' s^n'that*^ distinguished ge*- 
nius Fugger, wh6^tife& justiiDished two e«*- 
quisite sketches fo* lAvge{)ictui«*s*Alcestis 
devoting herself to the deities of death to 
save her husband, and Aleestis conducted 
by Hercules into the amis of AdmetUs. 
The latter in '^particular will be a very affect- 
ing picture, and is rendered "extremely strik- 
ing by the variety of passions which are 
here combined into a most beautiful whole. 
Hercules is the centre figure^ in sublime re^ 
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pose; his looks and his attitude sayr-* 
What I have done is nothing extraordinary. 
By his side • Alcestis^ with love and desire^ 
removes the shroud that still enwraps her. 
Opposite to her is Admetus^ who rushes- 
from his palace^ snatches a torch from » 
slave; hut is still unahle to helieve his eyes r 
with hope and doubt lie extends his hand 
to touch his wife. Next appear the chil- 
dren^ who still seem afraid of the shade of 
their mother : and lastly^ on the steps of the 
palace^ a rich group of its inhabitants ; who^ 
on the report of the arrival of Hercules, 
hasten forth, in expectation of something 
great, with countenanoes expressive of cu- 
riosity, astonishment, terror, and transport. 
It was scarcely possible to eboose a more fer- 
tile subject for the pencil. With what ta- 
lent and sensibility Fugger has treated it, 
I need not say. The first picture will like- 
wise do honour to the master; only it ap- 
peared to me, that the child which the nurse 
lays at the feet of Alcestis to divert her from 
her resolution, renders the idea of the great 
artiat rather ambiguous : for the nurse is 
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Bot looking at Alcestis with an air of en* 
treaty^ but bends her head down to the 
child, by which the spectator is led to ima- 
gine that the whole of the action relates to 
the latter. I ventured to express this 
doubt to the artist, and he condescended to 
pay attention to it : but he demonstrated to 
me, by an alteration of the position, either 
the second figure, Admetus^ concealed, or 
the nurse herself, would become the prin- 
cipal figure ; and to this I had nothing to 
reply. I likewise saw at Fiigger's an almost 
finished picture of Coi'iolamis receiving 
bis ingdignant mother, 8cc. : and the sketch 
of a comparison to this admirable pic- 
ture. Cam ill us triumphing on the ca- 
pitol, cordially welcoming his friends, mag- 
nanimously forgiving his eneoMes. This 
contrast of Coriolanus with Camillas proVev 
the profound reflection of the artist. I am 
indebted to him for one of the most delight- 
ful hours I passed at Vienna; but cannot 
forbear supposing that few strofngersare ea- 
ger after the same pleasure : for to my ex- 
treme surprize, I was a long time before I 
could find his house; and many inhabitants^ 
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ofVieimaof whom I inquired^ were unable 
to direct me to it. 

I again visited the amiable prince d^ 
Ligne^ on whom the muses still continue 
to smile^ around whom the Graces still con- 
tinue to sport, and who says as many good 
and witty things in one hour as would sup^ 
p\y our pocket-books for several years. I 
likewise went to see my celebrated friend 
Dr. Gall^ who has made discoveries relative 
to the brain which the brain of no man ever 
suspected before; for which reason brainless 
skulls have succeeded in obtaining a pro- 
hibition of his lectures. The brain is here 
a real stumbling-block^ and stone of offence. 

I have been again to see the honest 
Ratschky, one of our first-rate poets^ on 
whom rests the spirit of Museus, who 
also possesses the excellent heart of Mui- 
sens ; nay^ even whose figure often reminds 
of that never to be forgotten writer. I am 
almost tempted to carry the parallel stiU 
farther. How many more master-pieces of 
Museus's genius should we possess, had 
not the chilling breath of pedantry nipped 
80 many blossoms in the bud ! My valuable 
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fi-iend. Adamberger I had not the happiness 
to meet again. The tenderness of her mind^ 
her profound sensibility^ desti'oyed before 
the time an organization inadequate to such 
incessant mental exertions » Thalia has bu<- 
xied her younger sister^ and will long lament 
her loss. Alas! at her grave the poet for^ 
gets the artist^ to resign himself to grief 
lor the friend. She wa» my friend, and 
such she remained in every circumstance. 
Neither offended vanity, nor the instigar 
tions of enemies, could ever interrupt that 
friendship ; for her too tender body was 
animated' by a generous and energetic soul. 
Her I could not see again. It was my inr 
tention to drop. a. flower on. her grave ; but 
the flower is converted into a tear !. 

I have seen the bookseller Degen, and 
the splendid works for which Vienna seems 
scarcely to thank him. His magnificent edi^- 
tions of Uz, Zimmermann, &c. vie with 
those of the opulent Britons; even the 
costly bindings are in no re&pect inferior to 
the English. This is the more worthy of 
astonishment and of praise^ as the English 
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possess great advantages in two points of 
view : for in the first place, they may calcu- 
late much more securely on the patronage 
of their nobles, who are fond of the arts ; 
and in the second, they may select at plea- 
sure from among the master-pieces of their 
native geniuses. Degen, on the contrary, 
can'onlyprintwhatis permitted by thecen- 
»ors; that is, nothing at all. He intended to 
prosecute his plan by publishing a splendid 
edition of Gotbe's works ; but as he found he 
should be obliged to mutilate it excessively, 
he abandoned the de«gn. 

No pen can describe the abominable re* 
Mraints of which the censorship is made the 
instrument. It must not be imagined that 
all the censors are men of narrow minds: 
on the contrary, some of them arcf enlight- 
ened and accomplished persons, but their 
hands are tied. Malicious bigoti'y is in- 
cessantly on the watch ; and searches with 
unremitting perseverance among the flow- 
ers till it discovers, perhaps deep in the 
earth, a soiled plant, which it imme- 
diately denounces as a pernicious weed. 
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I forbear to meutioa circumstances which 
would make the reader shudder ; and which 
prove partly the stupidity^ partly the 
wretched mistrusti^ and partly nothing but 
a debauched imagination on the part of 
these spies. These wretches, the refuse of 
mankind, know, however, where to lodge 
their complaints; and woe to the censor 
against whom the charge appears to be 
founded ! a severe reprimand is the least 
that he has to expect. An author residing 
here is not even allowed to print his works 
in a foreign country, if he has not first sub* 
mitted them to the censorship of this city* 
This is indeed the surest way of expelling 
every writer of real merit; for who could 
submit to such a senseless censorship? Jo- 
hannes Miiller is already gone, and Wie* 
beking is preparing to depart. Genz stays^ 
Alas, poor Austria ! All books that have 
been permitted during the last twenty 
yeai-s have recently been revised by the 
censorship, and above two thousand of 
these are now prohibited. Unfortunately 
they have aot done me the hoaour to pro* 
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Iiibit much of my works. The emperor 
aloile can now grant permission to read for^ 
bidden books. It is naturai to suppose 
that nobody troubles him with such re- 
quests. In a word^ every thing has been 
done that could be devised^ to. strengthen 
and secure the empire of darkness. 

The new archbishop is a pattern of piety. 
By the prohibition of skating on. Sundays 
he has reridered an iisportant service to 
religion. • Iii h*^' convent^ of nuh&, not other- 
wise very rigid in thein'^tegulations^-he has 
dir^ceed/tHbtih'ftftui'^ttonun shall coa- 
verse with a fJflHhj^^hbt 'evea!her brother or 
her father, Biit in^khe' presence of foiir other 
nuns. A laVd^l^pre'eauVJbn truly, thougb 
it must be coiif(J^'se8*t^6 'tHrow a ftind of dis- 
grace on human V^yureitiut perliips the 
inhabitants oj^ coriV^rit^'do not'pkrtalce of 
that nature, becaiis^ tfeey'afe already more 
nearly alliedHoheaveiiw' 

Those in power jappear to coi^sider his- 

tory in the sain e manner as the carters'; &c. 

' do the warniriglboards ereeied on the moub« 

tains of Tyrol*; they ded lice' ho othelr ft- 
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struction from it^ than, the necessity of 
blocking the wheels : but they forget that 
there the <rause (namely, the steep moun- 
tains) cannot be avoided; here^ on the con* 
trary, it depends only on themselves to 
render this blocking superfluous. It i^ not 
a censorship, nor hunting after jacol^ins, 
nor ignorance .and gioss superstitioiv that 
can ward off revolutions. In Prussia^ for 
example, you may read^ write, print, say 
.•whatever you please, and yet no, state in 
Europe is more secure against a revolution; 
the whole art of pi;eyentin^ ^ it consists 
fiunply in xendering ;the p^opl^ happy. A 
liappy people will neveJT r^\^^,l.fven if miU 
lions of authors end^s^your to. excite them. 
I challenge any person to shj^Wiine a single 
example in history of a happy people re- 
belling. When, therefore, as is at present 
.the case with a neighbouring foreign na- 
tion, the monarch surrounds his throne 
with all those monsters that are generated 
by mistrust, he loudly proclaims to the 
wojEld, and to posieritj.^ what his own dark 


feelingsr tell him : '' My people are not 
happy !" 

The imperial cabinet of natural curiosi* 
ties has been coDsiderably increased ; and 
among other things by a camelopardj which 
9eems to me to be higher than that of Paris. 
I have often heard the arrangement of thii 
<;abiaet condemned as a kind of childish 
play, because it deviates from the ordinary 
dry form ; and a suitable decoration has 
been adapted to every species of animals : 
thus, for example, the poultry are running 
about in a Jpretty little farm-yard ; the 
^ater-fowls are seen by the rushy sides of 
streams ; the varieties of larks on ploughed 
fields ; wild quadrupeds in court-yards, or 
among ruins, &c. I have heard thii 
made the sulyect of ridicule ; for the literati 
are extremely fond of what is dry, and con- 
sider nothing as learned but what likewist 
possesses that qualification. To me^ how- 
ever, this arrangement appears perfectly 
consistent ; for the cabinet is not intended 
foi* men of leai*ning, but £or the pleo^iure ef 
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tt monarch enamoured of n^ture^ and for 
the gratification of his people. Of this last 
circumstance we should by no means lose 
«ight. Twice a week the cabinet is open to 
every one, and on those days it is always 
crowded with persons of every class. They 
see behind the glass-cases not only the ani* 
uials themselves, but the places where they 
usually reside, and in part their habits : the 
manner, for example, in which birds build 
their nests; there sticking them to a walk, 
here suspending them to trees. I'hey fin4 
the name and oative country of each ani- 
mal inscribed in large letters^^ and it is thu9 
rendered an instructive amusement : where- 
As, if the collection were arranged in the 
ordinary manner, the people could merely 
gaze at it; for though the present director 
of the cabinet, Stiitz, is a very tiivil 9,ad ob- 
liging man, it would be impossible for hinji 
to repeat the explanations to every fresh 
company that throngs to see it. It should 
jDOt, however^ be imagined^ that the animals 
i9xe' intermixed at pleasure or at random* 

• (If 

Hoz they are all arranged conformably ta 


the Linnean system, and are only exhibit- 
ed on a ulore pleasing back-ground than 
an ordinary case affords : but any thing 
pleasing is what the learned critics cannot 
endure. 

I have again seen with pleasure the me- 
nagerie at Schonbrunn. Many of my old 
four-footed acquaintance have indeed, since 
my last visit, been gathered to their fathers 
(among the rest a fine white bear) ; but the 
simple ostrich is still alive: the buffalo, 
whom age has rendered surly and blind of 
one eye, still flashes 'lightning from the 
other ; the two deph^nts still caress each 
other with Ife^irtrunks, tmd the male two 
years since made ns great a fool of himself 
for love as a man does. Among the recent 
arrivals is an arbiable family of kangaroos, 
which ar^ inexpressibly comical and inter- 
esting. A Cato could not forbear laugh- 
ing were he to see these animals crawling 
t>T leaping. • A female of the family was 
pregnant, and very near her time. The 
kangaroo, it is well known, carries her 
young in an open pouch at the lower part 


of her belly ; now when the mother raiset 
herself on her long hinder legs^ and gazes at 
strangers^ the young one likewise pops his 
greyhound's head out of the bag> to see 
what is going forward. The sight is per- 
fectly unique* 

I took a. walk to see once more the mag- 
nificent hot-houses in which Joseph II. 
entertained a company with coffee and su« 
gar of his own cultivation. These are still 
under the managementof the first gardener in 
Europe, the excellent Pose, and produce the 
plants and trees of every region of the globe. 
Here you walk between the sago, ^he palm, 
the sugar-cane ; there you meet with the 
tea-shrub, yonder wtth the papyrus : in a 
word, no remarkable plant is waiting ; and 
the order, the clcanliaess^ and the pleasing 
arrangement of the whole, leave Qotbiag 
to be desired. 

I was likewise so fortunate a^ to see again 
the imperial pair, who present to their sub- 
jects an example of domestic felicity. With 
yeneration I approached the hero of Ger- 
many, the arirhduke Charies, and with 
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love and respect I took my leave of hfm. 
He 18 not merely the favourite bf Bellona, 
but likewise the friend of Minerva ; and 
were any one to converse with him without 
knowing who he was^ or being acquainted 
with his achievements^ he would sooner 
imagine himself in the company of a phi- 
losopher than of a warrior. This illu* 
sion is favoured by his unaffected, affable 
behaviour, which I am unwilling to deno* 
tninate condescension ; a word which, if it 
apply to one party, generally supposes a 
self-degradation on the other. I shall 
never forget an hour which I was pennitted 
to spend in the company of a truly royal 
youth, the archduke John. In him Aus-^ 
tria possesses a source of the fairest, greatest 
hopes : Germany yet knows but little of this 
excellent young man ; who will most as- 
suredly be,.at one time or other, the object 
of her admiration,.perhaps of her gratitude. 
Already, in his present, confined sphere, he 
is a brilliant luminary.* As chief of the ge- 
neral staff, he travelled through the Veni- 
lian provinces, Tyrol, and the adjacent 
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countries, regions seldom traversed by a 
prince. He struck off from the high road 
sometimes on foot^ sometimes on horseback ; 
and did hot fail to visit every spot where he 
hoped to find some beauty of nature, or 
some object remarkable in a scientific point 
of view. An able artist accompanied him : 
he has collected a number of the most pic- 
turesque views of Tyrol, with which the 
public may hope to be presented in a P/c- 
turesqne Tour, Not merely the charms of 
nature in Tyrol/but thehistory of the coun- 
try and the observation of mankind, were 
his object; and an object which he has at- 
tained. He likewise speaks with warmth 
of the brave Tyrolese, to whom he is cor- 
dially attached. 

In the vicinity of Verona he collected 
historical particulars relative to the myste- 
rious villages called cette cvnmiune, which 
derive their origin from the Cimbri, and 
where very ancient German is spoken. The 
archduke is of opinion rbat the inijabitants- 
erf these villages were transplanted to that 
c<)untry in the time of the emperor Fiede- 

X 2 
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rjlc Barbarossa. He has collected 'a Voc&ba« 

Jary pf tlieir langtiagi?^ Which must of 

course be peculiarly ifrtcY^stirig to the phi- 

lolbgist aiid the antiquary ^ thi6> together 

with the result of HijJ histon^'ai reaeat'ches, 

he has, trai^smitcd ut Jdhaftrtes" Mulier, 

njrhom he honours With /h^'^itk t^fhis' friend. 

We may therefore* fn^dult'^ t^ hope tosfc 

tlie observjations of such' ^xin* extraordinary 

, trayeiler ihustrateil bjr^'iiWit^'eqOaily ex- 

. tpqrdinary/ Besides- a AfearutfJiil' cabmet 

* ^ of, tW FfiYnCTj tlft^ a^dlduke col- 

^Icqted cjurWiiis U'k^li'^nihA'j^ Itrterestiiig 

'fiuixc^mtxitf^ ki^^^^ |kttiic4ia*5cd 

.ofa;^9asan^ Rofaeo^wd 

Juliet': at Te^t" ili^yrfcietrt liftclCiption^niay 

be applied,' wittf6iitUlii?^xli^^ 'that :ce- 

Ifi^rated pair ; and Witn^ the '^tMtejastloe> as 

, . the stone was fotitld i^t^e Vault 'iivheafe the 

^cuiTijent popular '^{r^81tS6'ti' ))laieei tbe. grave 

of the unfQrtunii«e R/vert;* 'The tcaetfe which 

c , belonged ' to Roiri^6*s ' fitmily sftilL .^jdbts : 

, . :th& arch-^uke went fannsdf td sde it^ .you 

perceive 'that it is ' not tee9rely adesiceof 

knowledge^ but that his heart is likewise in- 


fcerested in" every thing ■th*t renders the ruins 
of past-ag^s remarkable. Though his re- 
venues are at ptesem-esitremely linr)ited for 
hisrank,jret he, Epajes no expcnce to pro- 
mote the scjenpesjaiid vvclj-inforn^ed per- 
sons have assured me tliat two-thirds of his 
incooie are anaually devoted to th)s taqhle 
purpose. With, these efLcelUnt qualities^ 
he is,' like, all meq of, real merit, so anas- 
timing and uoaffecled, , so clear and 'so 
i(itBi[igent< thof all (l)ose. who know him 
hnve ortly tO|'. pf^tyji tfeal , heaven would 
preserve lMui,,fr(»iftjtl^e poison offlattery. 
A mind sofacp(in)f(l;?h'"l ""'Ins has, how 
ever, btiQ IJulf;,^fo,jfi n t1iat '4*>^'''^''- 

Uermany^wh'K'h^tp tnpws tliearch- 

dnkeJohn merely /f ie. newspapers, 

and by name, will perhaps lie astonished 
to bear mt speak of him with such enthu- 
siasm ; but Germany is not accustomed to 
. meet with flattery in my works, and I may 
demand the more credit in this instance as 
ho kind of interest can sway m; pen. It is 
besides by nece accident that [ am the first 
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to sound his just praise^; in a few years my 
voice will be re-echoed by thousands. 

The statue of the emperor Joseph II. 
which has been talked of so many years^ is 
now actually finished^ and a shed erected in 
front of the library leads me to suppose 
that they are already at work on the pedes- 
tal. Unfortunately neither this place nor 
any other in Vienna is handsome enough 
to deserve such an ornament. In the great 
market-place is the marriage of St. Joseph 
with the immaculate Virgin^ and the &u»» 
hommie with which be holds his lily is exem- 
plary. In several other public places tliere 
are tasteless monuments of a similar descrip* 
tion, which are a dreadful eye-sore to stran^ 
gers ; and as it would be 'a mortal sin at Vi«» 
enna to remove such as &iiii^ Joseph^ the 
great Joseph is obliged to be contented 
with the little sqgare before the Ubirairy* 

But why are they determined that Viennn 
shall not be one of the 6nest cities in Eui 
rope ? For that purpose a single ; word woul4 
l^e necessary; a word. which would.. j)o( 
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cost the emperor a farthings but would be 
productive of millions : I mean the demo- 
lition of the fortifications. The advan- 
tages are obvious. Vienna with itssuburba 
would form a new and noble city; the sale 
of the ground for building on would en-» 
rich the< imperial treasury ; the general com- 
plaint of the exorbitant price of lodgings 
would cease, for in twenty years (or per- 
haps less) the whole glacis would be covers 
ed with houses ; the lair of the city would 
be rendered more pure and more healthy ; 
the horrible dust fcouijtl;^ glacis would no 
longer destroy thehiixgei pf tlie inhabitants : . 
in a word. Vienna would < b^. an infinite .. 
gainer in point of bf auty> chee^rfulness, and 
salubrity. The; rent of. houses would be 
reduced to the inhabitants; and neverthe- 
less itwould be an admirable financial spe- 
culation for the courts which would be 
hailed with universal applause. 

The advantages^ I repeat it, are obvious ;; 
but what are the disadvantages i it will be 
asked. I mus^ acknowledge myself too 
short-sighted to discover any. Can $i(jy one 
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pretend that Vienna is capable of makiog. a 

lefence against aueneoGky I The .subttrbs^are 

of far greater value tlian the icity ; and :were 

ft' even resolved to make i^ch apr/odigioiis 

iMcrifice as to burn pr demolish the .soburbs^ 

what would such a stej> ayai) f.The rubbiab 

cotild hot be removed^, those) ijoA^paeirable 

'mosses of stone which ' would a£Eor4 the 

enemy the securest sheller.,,be -coiUd wisb 

for. llie capital of A u^tiri^ p{i\i$t,lilieef«^ 

"blher £iifoi)ean metro|>oJjs> b?:d€fended Jqr 

its firmies, Parjs^ London^ P^etersborg, JEfeff* 

lio. See. are hot^-ft>rt^/f<j^, ^fi, yet they are 

q<>t the less secufe,, F||jpm.^tbe^ Vi-» 

enna has'no^ nothing f,^, ^^f, :. .a^ci when 

the i^r^hpli ap^roa^^^t^^^ ^cxv^rmneni 

mad^ the taicit^ C(dn¥e^<m. that tfig fortifi- 

cations of Vienna wene, incapaWe of de- 

ftnce ; tor/ liotwithsjtaiv^ip^^tbe:. tremen- 

dons corps of .yol^^eer^ that (^e forward, 

a peace was iiistantlj^ poacluded* A coo- 

pib of citadels in the neij^ibouriag bills 

would be a sufficient protepion against a 

€Oup dt main. What then fre the obstacles 

that oppose the execution pf such an easy^ 
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and in every i-espect advantageous^plfui? 
Perhaps some of llie palaces of the nobility 
would lose their prospects. I w-ish fhat 
some' mi Utarv' Austrian writer would, make 
both'tfae nativ^sf khd foreigners ftccmaint^ 
with the ' impohant* reasons ,w)iich« mu^t 
exist, thothach they are buried ia pr<pfpuad 
obscurity; '- " . .- v » 

' I have 'likiiwise ocfen again to s^e tl^^ 
theatres- wlfich aV^ pretty mucli wl^^t they 
wei^i ^elglier's dramas^ ivhicli vy;er^,.onQe 
in -fashion, haVe b^eii supplanted bv* tfiose 

* 4 I V. *'%♦- n toil *!-' ■'* ' 

of: Weissentlmrfft, With' winch the public 
are abm)'dant{y''^uppliea. Collin^ whs 
wants no' otu^r requisite to he a drwM^tic 
jioet^haii bik £ic4^aintsmce With the fir^qui^^ 
occasionaily -etttettiihs his tellow-cl^tii^e.iA^ 
wilh poetic Boiiiba^'t ;. wKicn, though ^l^ey; 
do» not 'untiersiartdf * it, ' they immediately 
^ppkttid'. 'Porergti productions are either 
prohibfted ytltoge'ther^ W mutilated ^by^th|^^ 
censors msuch a manner' a^,to Have ^^ite^ 
the air of native perfbrniancjqs. 
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The btfllets of Vienna are , superior fx^ 
those of most towns iti Italy) Rome abt ex* 
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cepted. Many Jokes are^ indeed^ passed 
>upon them at Vienna^ but without reason ; 
^nd baron Braun would not be denied th< 
thanks he deserves, were critics only to 
take the trouble to compare the ballets of 
Rome, Bologna, Verona, &c. with those of 
Vienna. Madame del Caro, it is true, isr 
no Cassentini ; but it is not every day that 
the Graces give themselves the trouble to 
produce a Cassentini. 

At the German Theatre tb^ Souffleur still 
continues to draw crowded audiences. 
Madame Roose still mai-ntains the same in- 
timate connectidtt with ti'Uth and senti-^ 
meat ; mademoi^eile Eigeusatz enchants 
by her beauty, and often too by her acting ; 
and madame Weissenthurm retains the sin-' 
gular privilege of charming, nobody can 
tell why. 

In other respects I found among the na- 
tives of Vienna, first, the same sincerity, af- 
fection, and hospitality, the same> sensibility 
for all that is good, and the same levity of 
disposition, as when I left them six years 
«go. They complain bitterly of the high 
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price of every thing, but never miss a mas<« 
querade: they are lavish of abuse of the 
theatres^ but go to thfem every day : they 
are of opinioa that every thing might be 
better, but still they are satisfied with every 
thing. Specie of every kind has entirely 
disappeared ; but still Vienna may boast 
one good thing, namely, the emperor of the 
Romans^ 

JOURNEY THROUGH PRAGUR AND DRES- 
DEN to BERLtJ^. 

I SHALL say nothing of the bridge of the 
Panube, which is every year carried away 
by the ice, and nevertheless is not built in a 
more solid manner, because, as it is assert- 
ed, the repairs would cost fifty thousand 
florins per annum. I shall say nothing of 
Prague, or of St. John of Nepomuck> 
whose bones still repose in a « silver coffin^ 
because the French did not penetrate to 
Prague : where, among innumerable relics, 
^.Prussian cannon-ball discharged during 
the seven years' war is stijl preserved ; and 


where there is an opef a ' brSlffa^ which no- 
body goes to sec.; but whiehmust be' main- 
tained trofn a point of honeiur. should even 
the (jrcrman theatre be utterly ruined^ * 

Ou leaving trague, tlie traveller soon be- 
gins to peroeiye that he is approaching the 
iVf»nti^>» at' the ^Ifeetor of Saxony's domi- 
sions. by tpe badness of tlie roads, and the 
rude|ie$s of the po^tihons. It is indeed a 
disgrace to Saxony, thiit you may travel 
fr.m NapJes to Toeiitz. a distance of more 
thti.i fourteen iiundreid miles, throu<;li 
^ the states at various sovereigns, on good 
. roads^ and that here every convenience 
, should cease: here, in ^ country whose 
ivisc sovereig?! has collected, not for himself 
but for the^ welfare of Kis subjects, treasures 
the thousandth part 6T which would proba- 
^ b.ly be sufficient to impart to Saxony the 
' *^hestimable benefit of good bigh roads ; 
!' here, where stones abbunci, and wh^fiT^ of 
course it is not necessary to have tbem tar- 
' ried (as in some parts of Italy) in panniers 
hy asses ; here, where there are hands suf- 
ficient^ if the goWrnment Is m)t above em- 
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ploying, its legions^ like the ancient Ro- 
mans, in useful laboiurs even in times of 
peace. A Saxon who dearly loves his couri- 
try, lately said with great good humonr : 
'*.lf I have been oqt on a lourney, and oa 
my return happen to stick raat with aur 
horse in the inud, it ffiyes ijie the greatest 
pleasure, because then I know that i am m 
mv dear native couqtry agam^ 

When a travellei; surveys' the truly Qcien- 
tal but useless.treasur^s .|h the green palace 
at Dresden, he cannot suppress the .thoughtj 
^* Oh, that there were twoor three diamonds 
less, and more good roads.! Ihe same 
idea is irresistibly impressed on the mmd of 
the stranger ^hen.he enters the wretched 
and only theatre m the ISaxoti ijietropoUs.4 
ivhich vies with thatot any strolling com* 
pany in smallness and d«irkne^s, and us yet 

irequented Jby the jwhole court, rln this m* 

. . ) /» ,r.;'j! ■•' '^ • • .\' '«• * . •j-v'i"' ■ ' ' ■ 
^ stsmcie . too the sacrifice of a single dia- 

xnond would be sufficientto provide a nand* 

some city like Dresden with this indispen* 

sable ornament. Of what use is this prodi* 

gious : ma^A^ne of precious stones? Of 
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aone in the world, but to excite the asto- 
nishment of a few curious strangers. • If is 
just as if a private person were to hoiird up 
loads ' of silver-plate, that he may treat his 
guests with potatoes. Should* Saxony ever 
have the misfortune to be overrun by a 
rapacious enemy, how quickly would these 
treasures be swallowed up by the consum- 
ing vortex of a foreign capital ! Were they, 
en the contrary, converted into roads and 
Ibuildings, the country could not be depriv- 
ed of this solid wealth. The case would be 
different if the elector were fond of splen- 
dour, or took delight in heaping up multi- 
tudes of diamonds. But he is the verv re- 
verse; a prince of an excellent disposition, 
and a lover of simplicity. Why, alas ! are^ 
there in the world so many things that are 
not only useless in themselves, but prove 
hindrances to further improvements^ and 
are retained only because they have existed 
from time immemorial? The electors of 
Saxony were always very pious princes, and 
consequently were happy after death ; but 
flhould any future elector ever happen to be 
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consigned to punishment after his decease^ 
he certainly could not be subjected to any 
more severe than to be driven day and 
night by Saxon postilions on the roads oC 
his own dojn:i^inions. 

Of the noble gallery of paintings at 
Dresden, I sliall say nothing. Who is 
there that is not acquainted with it? To 
the traveller who has just left Italy, it is^ 
an object well worth seeing : nay, it possess-* 
es considerable advantages over every Ita-^ 
lian collection ^that of Lucien Bonaparte 
excepted) ; because it is more select, because 
the pieces are in much better preservation, 
and because the place in which they are kept 
is much more handsome, cheerful,, and in-- 
▼iling. 

In the armoury,, as it is called, the stran- 
ger may pass an hour very agreciibly, were 
it only in contemplating the pistols carried 
by Charles XII. when he was shot, or the 
armour of the great Gustavus Adolphus, or. 
the ancient dresses worn by princes and 
princesses several centuries ago. 

The celebrated porcelaia^manufactory 
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Still maintains its superiority in wliat h 
termed biscuit. The figures are copied in 
the roost accurate manner from antiques. 
In the colouring, however^ it is far sur* 
passed by the manufacture of Vienna. The 
forms of its productions are likewise defi- 
cient in taste. 

At Meissen I found the Elbe much over- 
fiow^d : it had even inundated part of the 
toi^n. This often happens here ; but the 
water seldom rises so high as in 1799» when 
it entirely covered the houses situated on 
the banks of the river. Sucii a flood was 
Tiever before known at Miessen : the highest 
and most ancient inundation^ of which 
traces are still shewn, occurred in 1501; 
but the water did not rise by far to such a 
tremendous height. The inhabitants, ren- 
dered secure by the experience of centuries, 
did not abandon their houses : but only re-^ 
moved from one story to another, as the 
waters gradually rose; till they were at 
length obliged to creep out upon the roofs, 
where some hundreds of persons sat bewail- 
ing their situation. The waves already 


totich^d their feet, the waters ros^ highet^ 
every moment^ and death appeared in<* 
evitable. Their fellow-citizens from th^ 
banks beheld their situation with inac- 
tive compassion, ^n old man> the pr6- 
prietor of several vessels that navigate 
the Elbe, ordered his men to cross over 
with a large boat to the relief of the poor 
wretches who were imploring assistance. 
The men refused ; they represented the 
risk with which such a step would be at* 
tended : and he was unable to compel 
them. For fifteen years he had riot been 
on the water; during that period he had 
not handled the helm : but without hesi- 
tating a moment, the brave man jumped 
into the. boat, and called to his two sons ta 
follow him. Even his sons refused toobey. 
*^ What !'* he indignantly exclaimed ; ^^ if 
I can venture my life, surely you may join> 
me V They were at length obliged to 
follow. The intrepid Schmidt pushed ofF^ 
the shore ; and after a successful combat 
with the impetuous billows, he brought 
avyay as many persons as his boat could con- 
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iain. His men^ partly shamed and partly 
animated by his generous example^ entered 
the boat: with this increase of strength 
they repeated the experiment; five times 
the daring enterprise was attempted^ and 
five times successfully achieved^ till all the 
drowning wretches rejoiced on the opposite 
shore in the preservation of their lives. 
This man's name is Schmidt: no newspaper 
^ of the d^y jnentioned him, no civic crown 
encircled his brow. Kit I should not omit 
to mention that the elector oiFered him a 
reward. for h^ inltrepidity, but Schmidt re- 
posed it, Xhc brave Schmidt is still livTttg. 
I enquired fbr^ and snbuM have been ghtd 
to s^ him; but he happened to be at Dres- 
den, and I h^ve not seen fhe face which I 
represent to myself «s surrounded With 
glory by the preservation of some hundreds 
^f fellow-citizens. 

At Leipzig I was indebted to the justly 
-celebrated Plattner for a y>ery agreeable hour 
which I passed at his lecture on morality. 
You seldom hear a discourse so beautifii], 
so concise, and yet so conspicuotts. Mora- 
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lity is in general considered as a lady to 
whom it beboves every one to listen with 
respect, but who is charged with being te- 
dious and uninteresting. To free herself 
from this character, she could not do better 
than to appoint Plattner her chamberlain : 
if.introducec} by him, she will certainly be 
. welcome in the most elegaht circles. This 
. pbilpsopher possesses a profound knowledge 
. ofn^ankind: among the rest, the* picttire 'of 
. a/purse-proud merchant was dfawn frdtai 
n^tqre wijh the nand of a triaster,' and was 

animated wi^h ^i;e«^l ' lirel Mattner* is 'no 

, •; : • '!!na)^ 3vr .^ » * ,-,. .-Vj 

. tonffer jmmatuce m years, thouG:h his mind 

still possesses the energies of youth i May 
\ h^ Iqfie b^ sgared^to the university ! — why 
^.^hoi^dr I not say to tlie German nation i 

foe indeed he, contribute more in one liour 

to promote the practical philosophy of life, 

, . .than F^chte or Schelling'in ten or a hundred 

\yearst. Plattner spoke, as I haVe already^ 

<Q^seiyed>. oh pride, and reckoned up the 

. ,4^e!i;efit.,kjnds of it wi'thi much ingenu- 

^^hy* Qn^ species, however, he forgot to< 

mention r naihely, the 'wretched pride o£ 

^2 
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modern philosophers; which, when it dege- 
nerates into such contemptihle, ridiculous 
arrogance, is properly nothing but a carica- 
ture of pride. 

With a joyful heart I approached Berlin: 
with rapture I again beheld the steeples of 
the capital of a country which, it is true, 
produces no oranges; but where tlie tongue 
is allowed to speak, the brain to think,— 
iv'here every word is not perverted by a spy, 
and every idea by a censor; where confi- 
dence on tlie part of government goes baud 
in hand with genuine illumination ; where no 
citizen is subject to the caprice of any man, 
but only to wise laws, by which he is ren- 
dered equal to the prince — the only rational 
equality ! Here I hang up my pilgrim's 
staff as a votive offering in the temple of 
the muses, which is not disturbed by its vi- 
cinity to that of Bellona. Let every peace- 
ful mind devoted to the sciences repair hi- 
ther ; as the navigator doubling Cape Horn 
strives to reach the Pacific ocean, whose 
surface is never ruffled by the tempest. 


( sv ) 

CONCLUSION. 

To have seen Italy is very agreeable ; to 
tjce it is much less so. Now if I were to 
draw a parallel between Italy and Russia, 
and it should be to the advantage of the 
latter^ I should be charged with advan- 
cing a paradox; but I have reasons^ and in 
my opinion good ones. The climate in 
Italy is delightful and mild, but extremely 
variable. Not a day, scarcely an hour of 
the day, can you trust to the weather. Hence 
arises a great injury to health : but a greater 
still issues from the numerous marshes, 
which almost the whole year through im- 
pregnate the air with noxious exhalations ; 
and from the lakes and streams, which you 
may smell at the distance of several miles. 
The rich are obliged in summer to repair to 
the mountains for refuge against the air of 
the plains, but the poor ate under the ne- 
cessity of remaining to perish. The annual 
excess of mortality excites horror. Where 
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the poisonous exhalations of the marshes 
and lakes are not suflicientlj powerful^ tbete 
the inhabitants assist tfaem yntlt their filttf . 
With thid abcmiinaMe disposition to live 
amid dirt^ like ddng^beetiesj it* is wonder- 
ful that the plague >fa«iB; not visked l^eiij 
for soeb a ilutnber'<)f ^y^rs. OndKf other 
band> I amnol asiofciisbed that the yellow 
fever shduM hnv^iiei^ctMi'its^ttu^ne tbeve^ 
bat API rmhdr ^l-priiiedrdMil>ii did not 'ori- 
ginate In^thii^et^imirif^inxiv lM» . - 

In R«fdda^.«iii«h|C9clltttflRtyyi^ cHnlateis 
tude; but { eMSMHtipq diesis are ^likewise 
BWain^p^kl 'i^tiri6iH)fel|siiisf vrogioBj i bat 
iieat idf tthie Mis^4i»^iilf|UMMli)aB>t)oeKtzB(&t poi- 
sons '£roin ihtmr'tYi^uiiiAajii \irall&' on Itbe 
buibks'of^ilthe tHitrs aadilaiDesinithoQtiie- 
ing" obliged tD a|if>l^'''yottf ttiandkensliief to 
your Hose. • N^ ^s^i^tl^ «be jpast hixgh- 
rtonst<i liea4tb:'tbevpoer;is '^eHSaa the 
tich %iay a%tah^ tK>« go4>d i6M a^epwithout 
^ tjiriitiaig ^tbeir backs ^^rtAontfaa' together enr 
* thbir littt^. 7h€^ df3i>^csMiil«BaUibnossc) ^e 
number of those who enter into life every 
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year exceeds that of those who depart out 
of it. Cleanliness pervades the cities and 
the houses: in the cottage of a Finland 
peasant you find less filth than in the pa- 
lace of the prime: mioidter of Naples. 

The winter is very mild in Italy c and yet 
{Naples excepted) more uncomfortable than 
in Russia; for with^mokychiniReys^ stone 
floors^ open doors^ and .brokea windows^ 
how is it poasiWe-.to^^r^i^l even the least 
cold i — In Roatila^ #» ^ the ^ contrary* , ibe 
very halls are warmed:) H9)j(9y^/aiid double 
windows jnainlam^aii le^j^liagfoeaible tem- 
perature in theMpaxtiMV^^ youj are not 
frozen behind wUIe^,y^iil;are;i20|ts|«4 before; 
nor are youcoatitoiiall]|r/ni)>bi«^ yamtifis^, 
while your breath jB^es.JQ.vi^bl^ clouds 
from your mouths^ - Tba snuutieria Italy 
18 intolerably hot ;. all ibfi powers are^ tjb- 
laxedj and you know not what to. do ^th 
yomself. In Russiayoat^njoytbefiuoini^; 
and indeed both day mi iMgbt> for /the ftnei 
aerene nights. convey exquisite delight The 
apring and anium MtfW^te yleiisani ia 
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Italy ; the summer and winter in Rossia.—- 
Italy produces wine and fruits ; Russia par- 
chases them, I never tasted so sweet aa 
orange at Naples as at Petersburg. Most 
of the wines of Italy are unpalatable to fo« 
reigners: that of Florence and lacrymd 
Christi are the only good table wines ; they 
are seldom to be had genuine^ and amidst 
millions of vines you often languish for 
want of a glass of their produce. Li Russia 
you may always procure good wine ; streams 
of the grateful beverage flow thither from 
all the wine countries. Even the first ne- 
cessaries of lifcj mcatj, bread, milk^ are in- 
comparably better and cheaper there than 
in Italy. 

But the famous antiquities and the trea- 
sures of art which Italy possessor! The value . 
of these lam not inclined to dis|>ute^ but 
they contribute nothing to the happiness of 
life. Yon see them twice^ thrice^ a dozen 
times ; you have s^n enough of lhem> and 
a€ length yon pass the Coliseum at Rome 
vith the same indifference, aa Xhe .macble- 
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j^alace at Petersburgi And tvhen I turn 
ifrom the lifeless and quickly exhausted 
charms of Italy to the living advantages 
and superiority of Russia, — heavens, how 
is the former thrown into the shade ! The 
sovereign— but I shall not draw a com- 
parison between Ferdinand I V», or the pope, 
or even the vice-president Melzi, and Alex- 
ander I. Italy is still more agitated than 
the turbulent billows that surround its 
shores : Russia flotirishes in peace. Hatred 
and mistrust still sneak in obscurity over 
the flowery plains of Italy : in Russia, the 
subject gives love, the monarch confidence, 
and both are strangers to fear. In Italy 
the stranger is obliged to purchase of a 
beggar every step he takes among the 
lieanties of nature; and while he stands to 
contemplate some delightful scene, a crip- 
ple suddenly extends a mutilated hand be- 
fore his eyes: the countenances of ban- 
ditti every where surround him, and narra- 
tives of murders thrill him with horror. 
In Russia he wwdei-s securely at midnight 
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through thick forests : instead of the dis^ 
mal whiQe of the beggar^ he hears only the 
cheerful songs of indnistrious !abourei:s^ and 
honest faces every where smile upoii hinu 
Italy sMrarms with indolent priests^ in cowls 
of every colour: in Russia you are spared 
this disgusting spectacle. Superstition inr 
deed prevails there^ and in what countiy 19 
it not fopnd ? But tlie government doei 
not rule by superstition^ as in Italy ; nor 
make a graceless mockery of reason^ nor 
jdegrade man beIo9r4:be .brute, creation. Hie 
grossest ignorance has enshirpuded Italy in 
her sable mantle:' the only science with 
which people of rank are acquainted^ is 
cards ; they read only directions for playing' 
at faro^ they write only with chalk on the 
gaming-table. In Russia^ a glorious morniag 
for the arts and bcience^ has dawned. — ^This 
comparison might be continued ad u^&il- 
fum, but I will content myaeif widi one 
more tr^it. Itdy sighs. and murmurs be? 
neath the yoke of a foreign and often over- 
bearing iM^tion ; Russia breathies fre^y and 
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with ease^ under the mild sceptre of the 
grandson of the great Catharine. 

Enough ! To the praise of ingenuity, my 
parallel prefers no claim ; but I pledge my- 
self for its truth. Will any one now Won-» 
der that I quitted Italy without reluctance ; 
(hat I never wish to see it again; and that J 
would not for millions pi^s ii^y life |i^ 
iJiat country ? 
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